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CHAUCER’S COCK AND FOX 


IN A RECENT article, Mortimer J. Donovan has called attention to a 
background of medieval interpretation which clarifies our under- 
standing of the relationship between the cock and fox of the Nun’s 
Priest’s Tale.’ “The key to the moralite [of the tale],” he concludes, 
“is hidden in the identification of Chauntecleer as any holy man and 
Daun Russell as heretic and devil.’ Confirmation of these identifica- 
tions may be found in vernacular and Latin sources more nearly 
contemporary with Chaucer, and on the basis of this new evidence, it 
can be suggested that Chaucer reflects, in the story of the cock and 
fox, the controversy which took place in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries between the secular clergy and the friars. 

It has been pointed out by Arnold Williams that in this contro- 
versy “‘Chaucer accepts and reflects the attitude of the secular party,” 
and that “‘in fact, the attitude of the whole of Chaucer’s treatment of 
of the friars is paralleled in the writings of William [of Saint-Amour] 
and [Richard] FitzRalph,” both of them key figures in the history 
of the quarrel.* In the French vernacular literature of the century 
before Chaucer, the fox often appears as a friar, and in two cases 
with the same name, Russell, that Chaucer uses for his fox in the 
Nun’s Priest’s Tale. 

Previous studies of the tale’s sources have not succeeded in estab- 
lishing any satisfactory source for the name Russell.‘ It has been 
thought a name characteristic of Flemish and Teutonic versions,® but 
at the same time, it is generally felt that Chaucer relied upon French 
rather than Teutonic versions of the cock and fox story.® Since it is 

1 “The ‘Moralite’ of the Nun’s Priest’s Sermon,” JEGP, tm (1953), 498-508. 

2P. 498. 

3 “Chaucer and the Friars,” Speculum, xxvim (1953), 513. 

4 See Kate O. Petersen, On the Sources of the Nonne Prestes Tale (Radcliffe College 
Monographs, No. 10, Boston, 1898); Kenneth Sisam, in his edition of The Nun’s Priest’s 
Tale (Oxford, 1927), pp. vii—xxxiii; James R. Hulbert, “The Nun’s Priest’s Tale,” in 
Sources and Analogues of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, ed. W. F. Bryan and G. Demp- 
ster (Chicago, 1941), pp. 645-63. See also F. N. Robinson’s notes, The Complete W orks 
of Geoffrey Chaucer (Boston and London, 1933), p. 858; all references in Chaucer’s 
works are to this edition. 

5 See W. W. Skeat, The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (7 vols., Oxford, 1894— 
97), v, 249; Petersen, pp. 69-70; H. B. Hinckley, Notes on Chaucer (Northampton, 
Mass., 1907), p. 151; Sisam, p. xxiii, n. 2; J. M. Manly, The Canterbury Tales (N. Y. 
and London, 1929), p. 644. 

* Hulbert, p. 645. J. Burke Severs assumes a French model when he considers the 


tale in relation to the story of Chantecler in the Roman du Renart, in “Chaucer’s Origi- 
nality in the Nun’s Priest’s Tale,” SP, xm (1946), 22-41. 
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well known that in the whole body of his work, Chaucer derives far 
more from French than from Teutonic literature, the two analogues 
presented here have the advantage of greater prior probability. 

The first of these analogues occurs in a late thirteenth-century de- 
velopment of the Renard story, where Rousiel (or Rousiau) is the 
second son of Renard in the poem Renart-le-nouvel.’ He leads a life 
of considerable treachery, crowned by entry into the Franciscan order. 
This event happened in the following way: The Dominicans, finding 
their order impoverished, decided to ask the wealthy Renard to take 
their habit in the hope that his riches might be turned over to the 
order. Renard declined but offered his older son Renardiel. The offer 
was accepted and the Friars Minor adopted the same procedure with 
Rousiel: 

7389 Or revenrons as Cordelois 

Ki sunt de l’ordre Saint Francois, 

Ki povre sunt outre mesure 

Ki volentiers prendroient cure 

D’iaus com li frere Préeceur. 

Ke vaut cou? Li frere Meneur 

Con li Jacobin s’acorderent 

Renart requisent et rouverent 

De lor Ordre presist les dras. 

Non ferai, dist Renart en bas, 

Mais mon fil i ferai entrer 

Roussiel; se il le viut gréer. 

Cuis le grea, lors l’ont viestu 

A guise de frere Menu. 
Eventually, Rousiel is created Custodian of the Franciscan order, and 
in the final scene of the poem we see him seated beside his father atop 
a wheel of Fortune which has ceased to turn. In the same poem, 
Chantecler the cock appears before the king to complain of the 
slaughter of his flock (3063-68), and, on his return from the court, is 
killed by “‘l’ainsné fil . . . Renars’” (3109-19). At another point in the 
poem (5973-86, 6078-82), Chantecler appears in a tournament, 
mounted on a black horse, fighting against Renart’s contingent, 
among whom appears his younger son Roussiaus, mounted on a sorrel 
horse. 

The two sons of Renard reappear in an early fourteenth-century 
poem, ‘‘Li Dis d’Entendement” by Jean de Condé, a poet of the court 


7 Published in Roman du Renart, ed. D. M. Méon (4 vols., Paris, 1826), rv, 125- 
461. See 1. 1109, “Rousiel son fil menor.” For the historical relevance of the poem to the 
secular-mendicant controversy, see P. Glorieux, “‘Prélats francais contre religieux men- 
diants,”’ Revue d’histoire de l Eglise en France, x1 (1925), 480-81. 
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of Count Guillaume de Hainaut.* In the month of December, the 
poet has a dream in which he meets an old man, Entendement (Under- 
standing), who acts as his guide on a journey in which fourteen sepa- 
rate scenes are described. Entendement explains the significance of 
these scenes to the dreamer. In the eleventh, Renard appears as the 
maitre d’hétel at the court, identified as the papal curia (1. 1072), of 
King Noble the lion. Here the two sons of Renard have their offices 
as well: 
799 Ses .ij. fils ot bien assenez 

Renars, qu’il les ot ordenez: 

Renardiaus jacobins estoit, 

Li ainsnez, et noirs dras vestoit, 

Si estoit grans maistres de lois; 

Et Roussiaus estoit cordelois, 

Devant le roy chantoit la messe, 

Et s’aloit a lui a confesse. 


These two analogues for the use of the name Russell offer the 
possibility that Chaucer may have had the Franciscans in mind 
when he chose to use this name rather than that of the father Renard. 
Other evidence supports this idea. Professor Williams has shown that 
Chaucer’s antipathy to the friars reflects, not so much “‘the degenera- 
tion of the mendicant orders in his time”’ as it does “the attitude of 
the secular party.’® The secular party in England during the four- 
teenth century attacked the Franciscans more consistently than it 
did the other orders. In the Defensorium Curatorum, Richard Fitz- 
Ralph, the most formidable of the secular apologists, reserves one of 
the nine headings of the sermon for a specific discussion of the Fran- 
ciscan rule: “Sexta conclusio: quod non est de regula Fratrum 
Minorum mendicitatem spontaneam obseruare.’?® This sermon, 
which recapitulates a series of vernacular sermons preached at Paul’s 
Cross in the winter of 1356-57, was translated into English by John 
of Trevisa thirty years later.’ Wyclif discusses the Franciscan rule 
at length, and sees the Franciscans of his day as departing from that 
rule.” From among the regular orders, a Cistercian monk named 

§ The poem appears in Dits et contes de Baudouin de Condé et de son fils Jean de 
Condé, ed. A. Scheler (3 vols., Brussels, 1866-67), m1, 49-95. On the life and works, see 
Charles-Victor Langlois, “Jean de Condé, ménestrel et poéte francais,” Histoire lit- 
téraire de la France, xxxv (Paris, 1921), 421-54. 

9 “Chaucer and the Friars,” p. 513. 

10 Defensorium Curatorum (Paris, 1633), p. 3. On FitzRalph, see Williams, p. 503, 
and the references given there. 

1 Trevisa’s Dialogus, ed. A. J. Perry (EETS, London, 1925), pp. 39-93. 


12 See the comment on the testament of St. Francis, in The English Works of W yclif 
Hitherto Unprinted, ed. F. D. Matthew (EETS, London, 1880), pp. 47 ff. 
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Jacobus, the compiler of the encyclopedia Omne Bonum, devotes 
special attention to an attack on the Franciscans in his article on the 
mendicant friars."* The same opposition is seen in the political poem 
“On the Minorite Friars,’”’ written in the 1380’s, and in Piers Plow- 
man." Since the Franciscans drew such a large proportion of the anti- 
mendicant fire during Chaucer’s lifetime, there is an increased possi- 
bility that Chaucer may have had the Franciscans in mind when he 
chose for his fox a name associated with that order by earlier writers 
of vernacular poetry in French. 

The writers who made of the fox a symbol for the friars drew 
upon a tradition of long standing which equated the fox with corrupt- 
ing influences in the church. Professor Donovan has called our atten- 
tion to this tradition and to its relevance to the character of the fox 
in the Nun’s Priest’s Tale. One important identification was that 
which saw the fox as a symbol for heretics in general.'® Gregory the 
Great, in commenting upon the text “Catch us the little foxes that 
destroy the vines” (Song of Songs, ii, 15) equates the foxes with 
heretics, the vines with the churches, and those who are to catch the 
foxes with the priests, represented by dogs.’ The fox was thus early 
conceived of as a false dog (‘‘a beest . . . lyk an hound”), one who 
preached false doctrine. 

This sort of symbolism was applied early to the fox in the fable. 
In “‘Gallus et vulpes,’* the amusing Latin analogue of the Nun’s 
Priest’s Tale, the “little fox” or vulpecula, represents Satan. 

57 Signatur in vulpecula 
Insidiator Sathanas, 
Qui, quos nequit potentia, 
Supplantat fraudulentia. 

18 MS. London, B.M. Royal 6 E vii. Articles 3, 4 and 5, folio 154 verso, are directed 
especially against the Franciscans. Uhtred de Boldon, a Benedictine monk, was another 
regular who continued the struggle against the friars after the death of FitzRalph. See 
Mildred Marcett, Uhired de Boldon, Friar William Jordan and Piers Plowman (N. Y., 
1938). 

4 Political Poems and Songs, ed. T. Wright (2 vols., London, 1859-61), 1, 268-70. 

16 See B viii, 8 ff., ed. W. W. Skeat (2 vols., London, 1886), and the comments of 
D. W. Robertson, Jr. and B. F. Huppé, Piers Plowman and Scriptural Tradition (Prince- 
ton, 1951), p. 103. 

‘6 To the instances cited by Donovan, pp. 499-501, may be added the following: St. 
Eucherius, PL, 1, 752; St. Gregory the Great, PL, txx1x, 500; Glossa ordinaria, PL, 
CxIV, 283; Allegoriae in sacram scripturam, PL, cxt1, 1084; Peter Lombard, PL, cxcr, 
773. 

17 Loc. cit. On “Domini canes,” cf. St. Augustine, Enarr. in Ps., xvi, 32 [in 24], 
Opera omnia (11 vols., Paris, 1836-38), rv, 973-74; Allegoriae, PL, cxu, 883. 

18 In Lateinische Gedichte des x. und xi. Jahrhunderts, ed. J. Grimm and A. Schmel- 


ler (Géttingen, 1838), pp. 345—54). See Sisam, pp. x—xi. 
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Literary application of the fox symbol to the friars began early in the 
history of the secular-mendicant controversy. Rutebeuf, who wrote 
two poems in direct support of William of Saint-Amour, and at least 
ten others relating to the controversy in the University of Paris, used 
the fox as a symbol for the friars in ‘‘Renart le bestourné.’”® The 
practice grew in Le couronnement de Renard, Renart-le-nouvel, and 
Renart le contrefait.*® In short, a vernacular tradition of secular oppo- 
sition to the mendicants paralleled the body of Latin polemic which 
embodies the secular position. In two cases where a specific mendicant 
order, the Franciscan, is represented by a fox, that fox appears as the 
second son of Renard and with the name Russell. It is probable that 
Chaucer knew the work of Jean de Condé, the second of the French 
writers to use the name Russell. 

Jean de Condé enjoyed the patronage of Count Guillaume de 
Hainaut, whose death in 1337 was the occasion of a funeral elegy by the 
poet. Count Guillaume was also the protector of a cleric by the name 
of Jean d’Anneux, a partisan of the secular clergy, among whose ex- 
tant works is a treatise against the friars, particularly the Franciscans. 
This treatise, the Contra fratres, appears in two English manuscripts, 
Lincoln Cathedral 114 and Oxford, Bodley 52," and preserves the 
tradition of opposition to the friars begun at the university of Paris 
by William of Saint-Amour and carried on by Godefroid de Fontaines 
and Jean de Pouilly.” A parallel with the literary practice of using the 
fox to represent the friar occurs in the De regimine principum, where 
d’Anneux warns his patron, Count Guillaume, against taking mendi- 
cants as confessors, and compares them to Renard the fox: ‘‘Ensi con 
cante de renart qui uaut iestre confiesseres pour auoir riqueces et 
honneurs.’* Jean de Condé obviously shared the anti-mendicant 
position of Jean d’Anneux. Philippa, the daughter of Guillaume de 
Hainaut, grew up in this court which sheltered two such ardent cham- 
pions of the secular clergy. From Hainaut she went to become the 


19 Tiberius Denkinger, Die Bettelorden in der franzisischen didaktischen Literatur 
des Mittelalters (Miinster i. Westf., 1915), pp. 36-40; L. Foulet, Le Roman de Renard 
(Paris, 1914), pp. 493-94; Ulrich Leo, Studien zu Rutebeuf (Halle, 1922), pp. 2-3; Ed- 
mond Faral, in a review of E. B. Ham, Renart le Bestorné (Univ. of Mich. Contrib. in 
Mod. Phil., No. 9, Ann Arbor, 1947), Romania, Lxx (1948), 265. Cf. Ham, p. 12. 

20 Foulet, p. 494. 

1 J. L. Copeland, abstract of dissertation, Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Re- 
search, xv1 (1938-39), 34-35. See Charles-Victor Langlois, ‘‘Jean d’Anneux, clerc sécu- 
lier et moraliste,” Hist. liit., xxxv (Paris, 1921), 455-62. 

* Langlois, p. 455. Reference is made by FitzRalph to Jean de Pouilly in the De- 


fensorium, pp. 18-19. 


%3 MS. Paris, Bibl. de l’Arsenal 2059, fol. 222 verso. 
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queen of Edward III, and counted among her entourage the young 
poet Geoffrey Chaucer. She did not lose her connections with Hainaut, 
nor did she discontinue her support of clerics, for Jean Froissart came 
to England in 1361 as one of her protégés, and later, through connec- 
tions thus established, had charge of a curacy in Hainaut, where 
much of his writing was done.™ Chaucer’s literary relations with 
Froissart are sufficiently well known; it is quite probable that the 
influence of Jean de Condé, if not direct, may have been felt through 
Froissart or through his patroness, Queen Philippa. It should not be 
forgotten that Chaucer’s wife Philippa was probably of Hainaut 
origin. The sum of these connections with Hainaut serves as one 
explanation for Chaucer’s use of traditional anti-fraternal motifs, 
and particularly for his use of the fox in vernacular poetry. Further- 
more, Jean de Condé provides us not only with the name and an 
identification of Chaucer’s fox, but also with a traditional interpreta- 
tion of the cock which may well be applied to Chantecler, and which 
supports Professor Donovan’s identification of him as “any holy 


>] 


man. 

In “Li Dis de Trois Estas dou Monde”’ or “Dit du Koc,” the cock 
is made the symbol of the best in each of the three estates, the orders 
of chivalry, priesthood, and marriage;* the cock thus represents the 
ideal knight, priest, and husband. The most traditional] of these equa- 
tions in Christian literature is that connecting the cock with the 
priest. Francesco Novati has shown that it appears in St. Ambrose, 
Prudentius, John of Garland, Honorius d’Autun, and Hugh of St. 
Victor; in two Latin poems, ‘‘Gallus et vulpes” and “‘Comparatio 
galli cum presbitero”’; and in various bestiaries.2” Other names might 
be added, most of them pointed out by Eugéne Martin: St. 
Eucherius, St. Gregory, St. Isidore, Rabanus Maurus, Garnerius de 
St. Victor, Alanus de Insulis, the Allegoriae in sacram scripturam, 
and Guillaume Durand the elder, Bishop of Mende. Chaucer suggests 
in the Epilogue to the Tale that he may have had such a tradition in 


* L. Foulet, in Histoire de la littérature francaise illustrée, ed. Bédier and Hazard 
(2 vols., Paris, 1923), 1, 95. 

% J. M. Manly, Some New Light on Chaucer (N. Y., 1926), pp. 49-63; Haldeen 
Braddy, ‘“‘Chaucer’s Philippa, Daughter of Panneto,” MLN, txtv (1949), 342-43. 

% Ed. Scheler, 11, 49-56. 

27 ‘Ti Dis du Koc’ di Jean de Condé ed il gallo del campanile nella poesia me- 
dievale,” Studj Medievali, 1 (1904-05), 465-90. Cf. Donovan, pp. 501-02. Sisam, p. 
xi, dismisses this symbolism of the cock in “Gallus et vulpes” with the words “A long 
religious interpretation follows.” 

28 “Te coq du clocher,” Mémoires de l’ Académie de Stanislas, 6th ser., 1 (Nancy, 
1903-04), 33-38. 
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mind. The Host intimates that the Nun’s Priest himself might have 
lecherous propensities and describes them in terms suggesting the 
characteristics of a cock. The Host’s words operate in an ironic man- 
ner, since they depend upon the view that the Nun’s Priest is ‘‘secu- 
lar,’ in the sense of “worldly.” This traditional interpretation may 
well be applied to Chaucer’s cock, Chantecler, whose name underlines 
that characteristic which is relied upon in making the cock-priest 
equation. Hugh of St. Victor, for example, stresses the song of the 
cock: ‘‘Gallus qui superpositus est [on the church tower] praedicatores 
repraesentat. Gallus enim, noctis profundae pervigil, horas ejus 
dividit cantu, dormientes excitat, diem appropinquantem praecinit; 
sed prius seipsum verbere alarum ad cantandum excitat.’”® This par- 
ticular passage was taken over almost verbatim and given wide cur- 
rency in the later Middle Ages in the Rationale divinorum officiorum, 
composed about 1286 by Guillaume Durand the elder.*® The tradition 
is particularly important, since it had been used earlier in the “Gallus 
et vulpes,” a close analogue to the Nun’s Priest’s Tale. The cock 
represents ‘‘doctores” and “‘praedicatores,” because, before awaken- 
ing others, it must awaken itself by beating its wings against its 
sides.** The intrigue of the Nun’s Priest’s Tale is basically the same 
as that of “‘Gallus et vulpes’’; if Chaucer’s audience were accustomed 
to hearing such interpretations of the cock it might be expected, par- 
ticularly when his teller asks them to take the “moralite,”’ that they 
would have understood the cock in this way. 

Interpretations of this sort were certainly known in Chaucer’s 
England. John of Sheppey, Bishop of Rochester and a preacher of 
great repute,” died in 1360, leaving a collection of sermons among 
which appear various lyrics and beast fables.** One of the fables is a 
version of the fox and henyard story, almost contemporary with 
Chaucer, in which the fox who invades the henyard and eats the fowls 
represents “‘quidam pauperes, qui veniunt ad claustrum, non vt Deo 
seruiant, set vt bene vestiantur et pascantur, et alios perturbent.’™ 
The word “pauper” probably refers to the friars, particularly the 

29 Speculum de mysteriis ecclesiae, i, PL, cuxxvu, 335. 

30 See the edition of Vicenza, 1480, sig. A 4 recto. A modern translation of the pas- 
sage appears in J. M. Neale and B. Webb, The Symbolism of Churches and Church Orna- 
ments (3d ed., London, 1906), pp. 19-20. 

8 Fd. cit., p. 352. Cf. Donovan, p. 502. 

3 See DNB, s.v. “Sheppey.” 

33 MS. Oxford, Merton College B.1.6 (Coxe 248). See F. M. Powicke, The Medieval 
Books of Merton College (Oxford, 1931), p. 171. 


4 “Vulpes esuriens et gallinae,” in Les fabulistes latins, ed. L. Hervieux (2d ed., 
5 vols., Paris, 1893-99), rv, 424. Cited Donovan, p. 499, n. 7. 
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Franciscans, to whom the qualification “pauper” was often applied. 
The heading of the fable, “‘De peccatis hypocrisis,”’ also seems to have 
a timely significance in view of the accusations of hypocrisy brought 
against the friars by FitzRalph, Uhtred de Boldon, Wyclif, and 
Chaucer.*® In another of John of Sheppey’s fables the cock is called 
the fox’s chaplain and priest.** This particular fable offers parallels 
to the Nun’s Priest’s Tale which are closer in time than those of any 
other suggested analogue. The cock, like Chantecler, is lazy (‘‘Ex- 
pecta vsque cras’’); he has a wife (‘‘Galline vxori sue”), whose judge- 
ment he impugns (‘‘Tanquam vna de stultis mulieribus locuta es?’’) ; 
and the fox seizes the cock by the neck (‘‘Gallum sumens per collum”’) 
and carries him off to the woods (‘‘asportauit ad siluam’’). Further 
evidence of the currency of the cock and fox symbolism is given by 
a carving in Christchuich Priory, Hampshire, which shows a large 
fox, with a cowl, leaning over the edge of a pulpit, while below and 
behind him sits a small rooster.*” This carving clearly reflects the 
secular objection to the assumption of parochial functions by the 
mendicants.*8 

The Nun’s Priest does not state these identifications of the cock 
and fox; he merely asks that his audience do so when he says ““Taketh 
the moralite.”” This request indicates that the tale is controlled by 
an allegorical intention, and that, in order to understand it, we should 
recognize the particular identifications which are basic to this inten- 
tion. Professor Donovan has outlined these identifications, and in 
doing so he has arrived at the conclusion that ‘‘the intent of the poem 
is a sermon,” which reflects the theme of the Fall with a happy end- 
ing.** It is clear of course that the theme of the Fall is central to the 
tale, and that the story has mock heroic and sermonistic elements, as 
well as elements of satire on “‘courtly love”; but it cannot be said that 
any of these classes of elements controls the development.** The term 
“moralite” is equated with “fruit” as opposed to “chaff,” and it is 
within this context that the tale develops as an allegory. The central 
problem in reading becomes one of the methods by which one discovers 

% Cf. Williams, particularly p. 507. 

% Ed. Hervieux, tv, 446-47. Cited Petersen, p. 85, n. 1. 

37 Drawing by G. R. Owst, Preaching in Medieval England (Cambridge, 1926), 
p. 86; cf. the frontispiece of the same book. For instances of “‘the fox as ecclesiastic in 
medieval sculpture,” see Petersen, p. 43; Miss Petersen misses the point of the Christ- 
church carving when she omits the detail of the cowl. 

% Cf. Williams, p. 503, where he points out that FitzRalph’s “main attack is di- 
rected against the usurpation of the rights of the parish clergy.” 


39 P. 498. 
Cf. Hulbert, Sources and Analogues, p. 646. 
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the “fruit.” The consistency in the identifications of the cock and fox 
as priest and heretic or devil, respectively, would lead us to suspect 
that when Chaucer claims an allegorical intention, these identifica- 
tions are understood; the use of the name Russell would lead us fur- 
ther to suspect that here, as elsewhere, Chaucer lends his support to 
the secular cause by specifying his heretic as a Franciscan friar. The 
tale centers around Chantecler, and it is therefore with his significa- 
tion as a representative of the priestly life that we must be concerned. 

An examination of the tale within this context reveals that Chaucer 
has made a number of changes from his sources which reinforce the 
identification.” Instead of the rich farmers, Constans de Noés or 
Lanczelin, Chaucer makes a nameless poor widow the owner of the 
henyard. He adds a “‘drye dych” to the fortifications, a minute de- 
scription of Chantecler’s colors, and the identification of the hens as 
“sisters and paramours”’ of their overlord (v1, 2847-68). The name 
Pertelote appears to be original with Chaucer, and the special devel- 
opments which center around her show that she is aptly named. 
Changes in the dream stories and the use made of the dreams by 
Chantecler support the development of his character as priest. 
Finally, the use of the name Russell is a special indication of the 
nature of the ‘‘moralite” intended. 

As a nameless poor widow, the owner of the henyard forms a 
somewhat vague counterpart to Lanczelin and Constans de Noés; the 
changes from male to female, from husband to widow, and from com- 
parative wealth to poverty seem gratuitous except in allegorical terms, 
where these characteristics support Donovan’s identification of the 
widow as the Church.* The opening passage of the tale describes the 
physical details which emphasize the lowly status of the widow, and 
by doing so, establishes the general setting within which we can see 
the significance of Chantecler as the priest. 

Our attention is called to this significance in the next passage by 
the phrases ‘‘a drye dych” and “his sustres and his paramours.” The 
passage, “‘A yeerd she hadde, enclosed al aboute / With stikkes, and a 
drye dych withoute”’ (vir, 2847-48) echoes the Song of Songs (iv, 12), 
where the bridegroom (Christ) calls the bride (the Church) “Hortus 


41 See D. W. Robertson, Jr., “Some Medieval Literary Terminology,” SP, xtvim 
(1941), 669-92. 

4 Sources and Analogues, pp. 646-63. 

#8 Donovan, p. 505. Cf. Allegoriae, PL, cxu1, 1078; Bede, PL, xc, 376; Glossa, 
PL, cxiu1, 261; and for the basis, the comparison made by St. Augustine, Enarr. in Ps., 
cxxx1, 23 [in 15], Opera, rv, 2110: “omnis Ecclesia una vidua est, deserta in hoc sae- 
culo.” 
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conclusus, soror mea, sponsa, hortus conclusus, fons signatus.”’ The 
“enclosed”’ yard parallels the ‘‘hortus conclusus,’”’ but the “‘drye dych”’ 
is the antithesis of the “fons signatus,’’ because it has no living water. 
This parody is reinforced by that of the ‘“‘paramours” who are the 
inverse of the “sponsa” of the Song of Songs. The poverty of the 
widow represents the deserted status of the Church in the world, as 
does the dryness of the ditch. Part of this poverty is represented by 
the ‘‘paramours” who should be the ‘‘sponsa.’’ Chantecler is thus 
shown first as the priest of a church in the world, and second, in his 
capacity as the representative of Christ, as lord of a mixed flock 
characteristic of his earthly paradise. 

His colors, red, black, azure, white and gold, are those which are 
associated with the priestly life,“ and the principal one, gold, was 
taken by the Allegoriae to represent “vita sacerdotis,’’ which could 
be smirched by vices.“ Chantecler, as cock and as priest, is “‘recchelees 
and necligent”’ (v1, 3436-37) and as the Parson points out (x, 710-11), 
these vices are two of those associated with sloth. Chantecler does not 
live up to the standards of the priestly life in that he is slothful and 
“‘wynketh whan he sholde see.” (vir, 3431) 

Chantecler’s slothfulness is underlined by the significance of the 
name Pertelote. If we assume an Old French derivation, it may mean 
“loss of a portion in a heritage,’’ or loss of birthright. This birth- 
right, in the Biblical story of Esau, was interpreted as the kingdom 
of heaven,*’ and it is presumably a loss of this order which Chantecler 
almost undergoes by listening to Pertelote. Unlike Pinte of the French 
version, she advises Chantecler to disregard his dream warning. 
Although Chantecler appears to refute her, his subsequent actions 
portray him in the typical manifestations of reccheleeshed and necli- 
gence; it is this sloth which indicates that he is in danger of losing his 
own birthright, and is a potential cause of its loss in others. 

Even in his refutation, Chantecler betrays a lack of understanding 
which shows him in a slothful, unpriestly state of mind. The story of 
the dream of two friends, one of whom is murdered and thrown on a 
dung cart, is told ostensibly for the purpose of showing that dream 
warnings should be heeded. Yet Chantecler’s conclusion is only that 
‘murder will out.”’ The story is changed from its source in three 


“4 Cf. Guillaume Durand, Rationale, sig. E 2; Gervais de Bus, Roman de Fauvel 
ed. A. Langfors (SATF, Paris, 1914-19), ll. 182-210. 

4 PL, cxu, 870. 

“@ See NED, s.v. “Perd” and “Lot,” sb. 2a., d. 

47 Rabanus Maurus, Commentaria in Genesim, 111, x, PL, cv, 583. 
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important ways:** The murdered friend is forced to lodge in an oxes’ 
stall, rather than in a “taberna”’; he speaks of his “bloody woundes 
depe and wyde” (vm, 3015); and he is denied not twice during the 
night, but thrice, as Christ was denied by Peter before the cock crew 
(Matt. xxvi). These changes create a framework of reference to the 
life and passion of Christ, and create a link between this framework 
and the character of the cock by suggesting the true function of the 
cock, that of awakening others. To all these suggestions Chantecler 
remains blind, and acts in a way not befitting a cock, nor, by extension, 
a priest. 

Up to the end of the passage on dreams the tale has proceeded 
through a succession of passages designed to show exactly how Chante- 
cler will react in the main action which follows. The setting of the 
action was elaborated in a way which is not necessarily relevant on 
a literal level but which becomes meaningful on an allegorical. It is 
of no interest to the tale that Chantecler may have been a Golden 
Spangled Hamburg,” but it is relevant that his colors reinforce the 
most obvious other meaning of the cock. The action of the first part 
involves the debate between Chantecler and Pertelote, a debate which 
occurs because our cock, at a time of day when “by kynde”’ he should 
have been awake and crowing, was having a nightmare. The obvious 
qualities of pride, scorn, and boastfulness which Chantecler shows in 
his display of knowledge are emphasized by his lack of understanding 
and by his final resolve to defy his dream warning. The mistransla- 
tion of Mulier est hominis confusio indicates the extent of Chantecler’s 
folly and presumption to wisdom, and at the same time gives the 
audience further evidence that Chantecler is due for a fall. 

The introduction of the character Russell precipitates the action 
which externalizes the qualities of Chantecler which have been im- 
plied up to this point. His lack of understanding is shown when he 
succumbs to flattery and almost loses his life. The possibility that 
Russell represents the Franciscans is reinforced by the emphasis upon 
his flattery, a vice imputed to the Franciscans in particular in four- 
teenth-century England and France. In the encounter with Russell, 
Chantecler denies his nature as cock and priest by sleeping when he 
should be awake. The fox had no power over him until he closed his 
eyes: 


8 Cf. Sources and Analogues, p. 662; Petersen, pp. 107-08. 
* Lalia P. Boone, “Chauntecleer and Partlet Identified,” MLN, txtv (1949), 78- 
81. 
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vil, 3331 This Chauntecleer stood hye upon his toos 
Strecchynge his nekke, and heeld his eyen cloos, 
And gan to crowe loude for the nones. 
And daun Russell the fox stirte up atones, 
And by the gargat hente Chauntecleer. 


Much emphasis is laid on the closing of the eyes. When he is flattering 
Chantecler, the fox declares, with ironic reference to his own eyes 





vil, 3300 So moote I brouke wel myne eyen tweye, 
Save yow, I herde nevere man so synge 
As dide youre fader. 
He insinuates that the excellence of Chantecler’s father’s singing de- 


pended upon his eyes being closed: 
vu, 3304 And for to make his voys the moore strong, 
He wolde so peyne hym that with bothe his yen 
He moste wynke, so loude he wolde cryen. 
After his escape Chantecler recognizes the importance of keeping his 
eyes open: 

vil, 3427. And first I shrewe myself, bothe blood and bones, 

If thou bigyle me ofter than ones. 

Thou shalt namoore, thurgh thy flaterye, 
Do me to synge and wynke with myn ye; 
For he that wynketh, whan he sholde see, 
Al wilfully, God lat him nevere thee! 

The fact that Chantecler slept (the natural result of closing his 
eyes) is particularly reprehensible in his priestly role. It is the priest’s 
job not only to awaken his parishioners, but first of all himself. We 
have seen how at dawn, when he should have been awake beating 
his wings and crowing, he is groaning in a terrible dream. Later in the 
fateful day we find him walking in his pride at nine o’clock in the 
morning, when the sun is far above the horizon. Just after he has been 
engaged in looking for material food and in feathering Pertelote, 
Chantecler knew ‘‘by kynde, and by noon oother loore, / That it was 
pryme.”’ By nature (kynde), Chantecler should have known enough 
to crow at dawn. The import of Chantecler’s laziness is made clear 
by the Parson’s Tale, where morning is spoken of as the time for 
throwing off somnolence: “Thanne cometh sompnolence, that is, 
sloggy slombrynge, which maketh a man be hevy and dul in body and 
in soule; and this synne comth of Slouthe. And certes, the tyme that, 
by wey of resoun, men sholde nat slepe, that is by the morwe’”’ (x, 
706-07). The vice of Sloth, or idleness, is a key concept in the tale. 
A corollary is that Chantecler becomes Venus’ servant. The signifi- 
cance of Friday as an unlucky day for Chantecler lies in the fact that 
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it is Venus’ day, and it is unlucky precisely because Chantecler has 
entered this servitude through the gate presided over by idleness, the 
“porter of the gate . . . of delices” (vim, 3).5° 

A servant of Venus was traditionally one of Fortune’s slaves."! 
Chanticler’s servitude is shown when he defies the meaning of his 
dream, and thus loses his power of choice or free will. His fall occurs 
not because he accepted the dream as a forecast, but because he defies 
the warning and turns to his ‘‘worldes blis,’”’ his Pertelote, and thus 
blinds himself to the kind of understanding which would make him 
free. The references to Boethius, Bradwardine and St. Augustine give 
us the clues to Chantecler’s limited understanding. Chaucer knew 
from his translation of Boethius that ‘‘there is liberte of fre wil... . 
For every thing that may naturely usen resoun, it hath doom by 
which it discernith. ... But the laste servage is whan that thei ben 
yeven to vices and han ifalle fro the possessioun of hir propre resoun”’ 
(v, pr. ii). Bradwardine, a fourteenth-century authority on the sub- 
ject of free will, makes perfectly clear the idea that predestination 
does not apply to material or psychological phenomena (necessitee 
condicioneel), but to spiritual or theological phenomena (necessitee 
simple). A statement to this effect appears in the De causa Dei: 


Constat ... Deum omnia extra se servare, facere & movere, & hoc non ex 
necessitate naturae .. . nec ex sola cognitione sensitiva & appetitu naturali 
irrationali ...sed ex rationali iudicio, seu arbitrio intellectus ...mnec ex 


illo solo, sed cum libera voluntate.* 


Thus Chaucer, by referring to those who find free will to be a matter 
of working reasonably in accordance with a divine plan, and slavery 
the wilful flaunting of reason, gives his readers the clue to the exact 
nature of Chantecler’s servitude to Venus and Fortune: our cock has 
subjected himself to conditional necessity and has lost his free will. 
In turning to his ‘‘worldes blis,”’ in closing the eyes which turn in- 
ward, and in sleeping when he should wake, Chantecler has become 
a servant of Venus and a slave to Fortune; his power of choice is ob- 
scured and he stands in imminent danger of losing his life. 

His capture by Russell is a material event of the sort which follows 
upon the loss of free will. As the Parson says, “Now certes, this 
foule synne, Accidie, is eek a ful greet enemy to the liflode of the 
body; for it ne hath no purveaunce agayn temporeel necessitee”’ (x, 


50 Cf. Pars T, x, 714: “ydelnesse, that is the yate of alle harmes.” 

5! Cf. D. W. Robertson, Jr., “Chaucerian Tragedy,” ELH, xix (1952), 7, 19. 

® A short analysis of Bradwardine’s position is given by P. Glorieux, Dictionnaire 
de théologie catholique, xv, pt. 1 (Paris, 1946), 767-70. 

53 De causa Dei, 11, i, ed. Henry Saville (London, 1618), p. 443. 
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685). Material events like the flattery of the fox act upon him and 
he is helpless. When Chantecler’s amusing antics and ridiculous pre- 
tensions are seen as symbolic of the state of the clergy, they assume 
a more serious guise, while losing none of their humor. The danger 
to which Chaucer alludes lies in the susceptibility of a proud, slothful 
clergy to flattery; in this connection the fox Russell may symbolize 
flatterers in general and the contemporary Franciscans in particular. 
The secular clergy may however avoid this danger by reawakening, 
as Chantecler eventually does. His escape occurs ostensibly through 
a turn of Fortune’s wheel. But there may be some irony intended 
when it is said that “‘Fortune turneth sodeynly / The hope and pryde 
eek of hir enemy!” (vm, 3403-04). Fortune has no enemies, except 
those who are her slaves, as Boethius points out; one is either subject 
to her, or in some degree free from her. Chantecler, whose eyes have 
been opened by his capture, has in some measure ceased to be her 
slave, and is therefore able to effect his release by an amusing turn. It 
is he who has control of the wheel for a moment. The words which he 
suggests that the fox utter as taunts to the pursuers are also spoken to 
himself and to those who, like him, have fallen into the sleep of sloth: 
“Turn back, all you proud churls!” 

To see the tale in this way is to ‘‘take the moralite,” but it is not 
to understand it in any of the conventional ways that have hitherto 
been suggested. It is neither sermon, mock-epic, nor satire on courtly 
love. All of these ‘“‘conventions” are relevant in greater or less degree, 
but no one of them faces the fundamental issue that the work is a tale, 
and that the teller asks his audience to judge it as an allegory. When 
we do so, the parts are seen to contribute to the idea that the cock- 
priest, whose duty it is to awaken himself and others, may be in a 
state of sloth where he is susceptible to the blandishments of the fox- 
friar and likely to lose his existence. Doctrinally speaking, a state like 
this amounts to the loss of free will and can be overcome only by 
reawakening. It is not to be expected that ultimate proof can ever be 
found for the specific identifications suggested in this paper; they de- 
pend upon the kind of reading which the teller of the tale asks us to do, 
upon the most probable of the possible identifications, and upon 
Chaucer’s adherence to the traditional position of the secular clergy. 
Ultimate proof would require that the teller himself state the parallels 
explicitly; had he done so, our questions would be answered, but we 
would not have the Nun’s Priest’s Tale. 

CHARLES DAHLBERG 


University of Chicago 


4 “Boece,” rv, pr. vii, 5: “Alle fortune is goode.” 














MORIKE’S PRESENTATION OF THE CREATIVE PROCESS 


AMONG the many themes which run through Mérike’s works and let- 
ters like leitmotifs, that of creative inspiration holds a peculiar place. 
It exists not simply as the question with which every creative mind 
will be preoccupied, but it has entered Mérike’s main works as one 
of the basic motivations of his characters. Not only are the heroes of 
the respective stories a painter (in Maler Nolten), a musician (in 
Mozart auf der Reise nach Prag) and a poet (in the Spillner fragment), 
but it is precisely the creation of their works of art which serves as an 
impulse for the development of the events. Creative moments in 
their lives as well as the motivations behind them are brought into 
focus by the author. If we compare these incidents in the works with 
the description Mérike gives, in some of his letters, of his own, per- 
sonal experience of creativity, we find that the basic structure of his 
observations is much the same, so that we may consider the occurrence 
of the theme in his works as a literary transformation of one of his 
own most essential and awe-inspiring experiences. We shall therefore 
inquire into the nature of this experience; we shall try to uncover the 
factors which are, according to Mérike, fundamental to the process 
of artistic creation and to find the explanations Médrike gives in his 
letters as well as in his works. 

Before we discuss this complex and delicate problem one fact must 
be emphasized. Mérike was never, at any moment of his life, a 
theoretical thinker. In spite of his intimate friendships with philoso- 
phers such as David Friedrich Strauss or Friedrich Theodor Vischer, 
his mind was not a philosophical one. His thinking was neither logi- 
cally nor systematically ordered. He saw phenomena and, being a 
unified personality, saw them at different times of his life in the same 
light. But there was no conscious effort on his part to arrange these 
phenomena in any logical or consistent way. He did not even attempt 
to place them clearly in some system of personal Weltanschauung;! 
there has hardly been a writer with his depth of inner experience who 
had a less clearly defined philosophy of life. He lived, as his letters 
show, in an astonishingly unreflective way, and he wrote out of pre- 
cisely those sudden and involuntary insights and inspirations? which, 

1 The most outstanding lack of systematization appears in his failure to find a 
synthesis of his professional Protestant belief and his often non-Christian understanding 
of human life. 


2 Hermann Hieber’s book Eduard Mérikes Gedankenwelt (Stuttgart, 1923) con- 
tains an interesting chapter called “Die Poesie des Unbewuften,” in which the author 
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when he became aware of them, grew to be the objects of his wonder 
and intellectual curiosity. 

The problem of creative inspiration must be discussed in connec- 
tion with a much larger and more complex problem: MGrike was fasci- 
nated by a large number of phenomena, such as somnambulism, 
telepathy, oracles, dreams, etc., and he realized that the apparently 
inexplicable power of inspiration ranks among those psychological 
occurrences’® which border on the miraculous, or magical, or daemonic. 
There was enough romantic spirit left in him to make him see in 
these phenomena the working of supernatural powers. On the other 
hand, he was constantly perturbed by such “supernatural” explana- 
tions. Throughout his writings, we are confronted with his endeavors 
to find some point of view from which these phenomena might be 
explained in a “natural” way.* There existed in him, so to speak, two 
layers of observation: one which saw and felt the strange, occult forces 
that seem to govern our lives and to play with our destinies, and 
another which tried to understand the apparently objective daemonic 
or magical powers in terms of our own psychological conditions. The 
two layers of observation exist simultaneously in the poet, and we 
would oversimplify the problem if, while speaking of the latter, we 
did not keep in mind the awe and wonder the romantic poet felt with 
regard to the former. Throughout his work, it is the attempt to find 
psychological motivations which Mérike means when he speaks of 
the ‘‘natural explanations” of the strange happenings in life. We can, 
in fact, without ever forcing the issue, substitute for his favorite 
term ‘‘natural explanation” the term “psychological explanation,”’ 
which is more meaningful to us, provided that it be sufficiently clari- 
fied 5 





shows the Démmerzustinde which were most pregnant with poetic creation in Mérike’s 
life. 

* After F. Th. Vischer’s book Uber das Erhabene und Komische, ein Beitrag sur 
Philosophie des Schinen (Stuttgart, 1837) had come out, Mérike wrote to the author: 
“Erstaunt bin ich vorziiglich tiber die Tiefe und Feinheit Deiner Psychologie, und habe 
nie so deutlich gesehen, wie diese doch das Alpha und Omega aller Asthetik ist.”” Eduard 
Morike, Briefe, herausgegeben von Friedrich Seebass (Tiibingen, 1939), p. 433. All let- 
ters will be quoted from this edition. 

* Hieber (see n. 2) makes the question of magical forces versus natural explanation 
the main theme of his work. But he himself leans heavily on occultism and has obviously 
never read Freud. 

5 This is a literary, not a psychoanalytical study. It considers the psychological 
questions exclusively from the point of view of literary achievement and leaves any 
questions which might arise with regard to a psychological analysis of the author to the 
psychoanalysts. 
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Already in 1838 Hermann Kurz characterized Mérike’s art as 

psychological art. Kurz wrote to the poet that he should not attempt 
any dramatic works: 
Du bist nicht historisch. ... Das Drama stellt die einfache Tat schroff ge- 
nung hin und ihre Motive sind mehr au®erlich (ich glaube, die meisten miiRten 
Dir plump erscheinen). Du willst in die Tiefen der Tat steigen und sie an die 
feinsten letzten Nerven ankniipfen ... .° 

Kurz realized Mérike’s concern with the subtle psychological moti- 
vations behind human actions rather than with the actions themselves. 
His understanding of Mérike’s art seems to go considerably farther 
than that of Alfred Biese who, in his Deutsche Literaturgeschichte," 
quotes Kurz’s statement, by the way in a miserably abbreviated and 
altered fashion. What Biese means by “psychology”—and he con- 
stantly uses the term to characterize Mérike’s art—is the tendency to 
explain human actions through their conscious psychological motiva- 
tions. Biese finds the best example of Mérike’s “psychologische 
Feinheit” in Lucie Gelmeroth, in which the author shows “‘die zarten 
Veristelungen ihrer [the heroine’s}] Gedanken und Seelenqualen” 
(p. 661). And Biese regrets that this was to be the only “modern” 
short story Mérike wrote. We may still find Lucie Gelmeroth a well- 
motivated little story, although its motivations are in part rather far- 
fetched and artificial; but our modern taste, trained through the 
works of Proust, Joyce, Virginia Woolf, etc. will find less satisfaction 
than the generations from Kurz to Biese in psychological motivations 
which are taken exclusively from the conscious processes of the mind, 
those often rather obvious motivations derived from environment, 
heredity, and personal character. In other words: we must discard 
the nineteenth-century naturalistic and rationalistic concept of psy- 
chological literature if we wish to come to an understanding of 
Morike’s truly profound and original psychological insights. Mozart 
auf der Reise nach Prag seems to the modern reader to be a much more 
“modern” psychological work than Lucie Gelmeroth, and already in 
Maler Nolten Mérike’s psychological understanding penetrates into 
much deeper strata of the human soul than it ever does in Lucie Gel- 
meroth. 

Morike’s psychological understanding transcends by far the 
presentation of conscious motives behind actions. The various stages 


6 Briefwechsel zwischen Hermann Kurz und Eduard Morike, herausgegeben von 
Heinz Kindermann (Stuttgart 1919), p. 176; the (undated) letter was written in 1838. 
All italics in quotations here and elsewhere are mine. 

7 11, 660 f. (ed. of 1921). 
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of insanity* which we find represented in Maler Nolien indicate the 
profound interest the poet had in problems of psychiatry. This psy- 
chiatric interest, based not on scientific preparation but exclusively 
on spontaneous insight,® does, however, not exhaust the range of 
Morike’s psychological scrutiny. He had a flair for the subconscious 
processes of the human mind. He neither understood them clearly, 
nor did he have scientific tools to investigate them; he did not even 
use the term das UnbewuZte.’® All he had was a fascinated interest— 
nurtured by his own very sensitive, in some respects psychoneurotic 
nature—in a great variety of psychological phenomena which modern 
psychology explains in terms of the subconscious. He had not only 
sudden and profound intuitions and insights into subconscious 
processes, but the great gift of reproducing them in a work of art with 
perfect plausibility and apparent simplicity. They entered, as essen- 
tial parts, inte the composition of his literary works. 

This article does not intend to go into a detailed discussion of 
what Morike called die Nacht- oder Traumseele." It rather is to show 
how Moérike’s understanding of creative inspiration falls into the 
realm of Tiefenpsychologie, how it is part, a very important part, of 
his amazing inner experience of the subconscious processes of the hu- 
man mind. 

From Méorike’s own experience one instance of Eingebung is well- 
known, the story of the conception of ‘““Schén-Rohtraut”’: 


Solche Momente plétzlicher Eingebung sind gerade nicht selten. Das Stiarkste 


8 Of course MéGrike, in his interest in insanity, follows other romantic authors, 
mainly E. T. A. Hoffmann, whose influence on Maler Nolten can easily be seen. However, 
he clearly distinguishes himself from Hoffmann by carefully motivating the psycho- 
neurotic phenomena. 

® Ina letter of December 6, 1831 to his brother Karl (Seebass, p. 306) Mérike writes 
that he is happy to have elaborated on Agnes’ psychosis because a physician friend of 
his found the presentation of Agnes’ sickness “richtig und schén.” This shows that 
Mérike had not studied Agnes’ sickness, before writing it, from a medical point of 
view. 

10 We know that Mérike, towards the end of his life, read E. von Hartmann’s 
Philosophie des UnbewuLten (first edition, 1869), but he does not use the term himself. 
The closest term he uses is Nachtseite der Seele, which, as he describes it, is in some re- 
spects a substitute for the modern conception of the subconscious. 

1t Herbert Meyer has done this in his recent book Eduard Morike (Stuttgart, 1950) 
in an exhaustive and very intelligent fashion. On pages 70-71 he sums up his well-bal- 
anced discussion of the problem with the following words: “Es ist erstaunlich, wie in- 
stinktsicher Mérike mit diesen ‘natiirlichen’ Erklarungsversuchen bereits Ergebnisse 
der modernen Tiefenpsychologie vorwegnimmt, wenn er auch infolge des Fehlens einer 
differenzierten Fachterminologie seine Worte noch unsicher tastend wahlt und begreif- 
licherweise allzusehr den Lieblingsvorstellungen seiner Zeit ausgeliefert ist.” 
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dieser Art, was ich an mir erfuhr, ist die Entstehung der Ballade Rohtraut. 
Ich stie einmal, es war in Cleversulzbach, zufillig in einem Wérterbuch 
auf den mir bis dahin unbekannten altdeutschen Frauennamen. Er leuchtete 
mich an als wie in einer Rosenglut, und mit ihm war auch schon die Kénigs- 
tochter da. Von dieser Vorstellung erwarmt, trat ich aus dem Zimmer zu 
ebener Erde in den Garten hinaus, ging einmal den breiten Weg bis zur hin- 
tersten Laube hinunter und hatte das Gedicht erfunden, fast gleichzeitig 
damit das Versmaf und die ersten Zeilen, worauf die Ausfiihrung auch wie 
von selbst erfolgte (Seebass, p. 831). 


In our context the most important sentence is: ‘‘Er leuchtete mich an 
als wie in einer Rosenglut.’”’ The sensual color-impression he re- 
ceived from the name is near at hand; however, his poetic sensitivity 
was refined enough not to use the ‘“‘Rosenglut” as such; but, being 
“warmed up” by it, he transformed it into the mood which pervades 
the poem. 

Also another instance, not one of sudden inspiration, but involv- 

ing a problem of invention, falls within the range of poetic creation. 
The following letter was written to Uhland, who had doubted that 
the legend of the Blautopf was MGrike’s own invention because he 
knew of similar folktales: 
Sie setzen voraus, es habe hier die schwierige Aufgabe gegolten, vorhandene 
Sagen kiinstlich zu verweben. Dem ist jedoch nicht so. Mit Ausnahme dessen, 
was in den Noten ausdriicklich angefiihrt wird, ist Alles frei erfunden, zum 
wenigsten hielt ichs bis jetst dafiir (Seebass, p. 726). 


Years later Morike still remembers Uhland’s doubts: 


Sogleich erinnerte ich mich, da er bei Gelegenheit seines miindlichen Danks 
fiir Ubersendung des Hutzelmannchens die Quelle zu wissen wiinschte, 
woraus der Zug von dem unsichtbar machenden Fischzahn genommen sei; 
er selber sei auf etwas ganz Ahnliches in einer deutschen Volkssage gestofen. 
Ich sagte ihm mit einigem Erstaunen, da ich diesen Umstand sowie das 
ganze Abenteuer bis diesen Augenblick fiir meine Erfindung gehalten habe, 
welche Versicherung er stillschweigend hinnahm; wahrscheinlich hielt er es 
fiir Selbsttauschung, und am Ende muB ich dies selber glauben, wiewohl ich 
mir schlechterdings nicht denken kann, wo ich dergleichen etwa vom Blautopf 
gehért oder gelesen haben kénnte (Seebass, p. 767). 


Morike seems to have had a half-formulated question in his mind as 
to the possibility of having heard and forgotten the story and of later 
having recreated it out of a subconscious memory. We must be careful 
not to over-interpret this thought, but at least we see how his mind 
revolved around the question and how he tried—in this case without 
result—to explain what seems to escape explanation, i.e. the psycho- 
logical origin of his creation. 
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The following fragment was probably written in 1825, at a time 
when the young poet was far from being an accomplished and mature 
writer. However, as we shall see later, the acute observation of the 
creative moment is strikingly similar to others that he made many 
years later. The student Spillner is in jail, trying, at the outset of his 
monologue, to remember a dream. The dream does not come back, 
much though he endeavors to recapture it. 

. aber wenn ich eben meine, ich sei dem Faden auf der Spur, so ist er 
wieder entwischt, bald ahn’ ich ihn ganz in der Ferne, bald schwebt er mir 


so nah, daf ich ihn mit der Hand zu ergreifen meine, ich halte den Atem an, 


ihn nicht zu verscheuchen: noch einen Ruck in meinem Gedichtnis, so hatt’ 


ich den ganzen Traum!" 


We can see the dream linger almost at the threshold of his con- 
sciousness, but instead of the dream, the whole past evening which 
ultimately led to it is brought into sharp focus. He had stayed awake 
until past midnight, when his ear began to ring. This ringing worked 
on his brain so that he was conscious of being in a sort of “slight 
insanity.’’ He believed he had become telepathic, and it seemed as if 
his thoughts ended in very fine points. Fear of ghosts befell him, 
when suddenly in the neighborhood a quail began to call, immediately 
shunting away his weird thoughts. He went to the open window; and 
while the song of the bird continued, ‘‘it seemed to me that I perceived 
very different sounds: the trembling of the air which is so peculiar when 
the night feels the first touch of the morning. My imagination trans- 
ferred me into the open, and involuntarily some verses formed on my 
lips.”"*® Then follows the first version of one of Mérike’s most famous 
songs, “‘Gesang zu zweien in der Nacht,’ which describes, line by line, 
the inaudible sounds of the early morning hour which had appeared 
to him. We can easily follow the process from the ringing of his ear, 
through a stage of strange mental confusion, up to the relief he felt 
when he suddenly heard the calling of the quail. Through all these 
sound impressions his mind is tuned to the inaudible sounds which his 
creative imagination now perceives in the trembling of the morning 
air. No effort is needed: involuntarily the verses form themselves. 


Wie sii8 der Nachtwind nun die Wiese streift 
Und klingend jetzt den jungen Hain durchliuft! 


12 Werke, ed. Karl Fischer (Miinchen, 1906), m1, 11. All citations from the works will 
refer to this edition. 

13“ ” |. dazwischen war mir, als vernahme ich ganz andere Klange: das Zittern der 
Luft, das so eigen ist, wenn die Nacht die ersten Beriihrungen des Morgens spiirt” (m1, 
12). 
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Da noch der freche Tag verstummit, 

Hor ich der Erdenkrafte fliisterndes Gedringe, 

Das aufwirts in die oberen Gesdnge 

Der reingestimmten Liifte summit. 

Wie ein Gewebe zuckt die Luft und scheint 
Durchsicht’ger stets und leichter aufzuwehen; 
Dazwischen hért man weiche Téne gehen 

Von wunderlichen Geistern, die, vereint, 

Flimmernde Spindeln hin und wieder drehen (111, 12). 


The Spillner fragment clearly describes Mérike’s own inner experi- 
ence: sense impressions, i.e. the ringing of his ear and the song of the 
quail, produce in the poetic mind imagined sound effects of a nature 
very different from the actual sounds heard. We are reminded of the 
glowing roses which do not occur in the ballad of “Schén-Rohtraut” 
any more than the quail appears in the ‘“‘Gesang zu zweien.” 

While this is obviously still an example of the poet’s self-observa- 
tion, the following instances are integral parts of Mérike’s major 
literary works. They are products of his imagination in which he 
transfers to a painter and a musician the experience which had been 
a poetic one in his own life, thus broadening the scope and impor- 
tance of his favorite theme of artistic creation. 

At the beginning of Maler Nolten a strange sketch, drawn by Nol- 
ten, is given to the painter Tillsen, a sketch which, from that moment 
on, weirdly foreshadows and governs Nolten’s fate. It represents “‘a 
nightly reunion of music-loving spirits” (v, 27); these are sketched 
not as skeletons, but rather like people appearing in dreams. The scene 
takes place in a forest; at the left side there is a rock, a fountain 
pours forth from underneath, and built in the rock is an organ “drawn 
like a phantom” which is played by the main figure, a beautiful young 
woman who seems to listen more to the fountain under her feet than 
to her own playing, if she listens to anything at all. The description 
is very detailed and takes up three pages in the book. 

Only much later do we learn that this young girl represents the 
gypsy Elsbeth to whom Nolten is tied by a magic bond. Elsbeth is 
half insane, and through her interference Nolten’s fiancée, too, is 
drawn into insanity. But Elsbeth dies only at the very end of the 
novel, and the weird organ scene with which we become acquainted 
at the beginning of the book as a mere drawing takes place in real life 
at the end of the story. What, then, made the young painter draw 
this sketch? In order to answer this question we have to consider 
briefly the daemonic bond between Nolten and Elsbeth. 
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We are told that, as a boy, he had found the portrait of Elsbeth’s 
mother in his father’s attic and had developed an almost mystical 
relationship to this portrait. 


Man kennt die unschuldige Neigung, von der nicht selten schon das friihe 
Knabenalter im Verkehr mit einer schénen, von eigenartigem Reiz und Adel 
umkleideten Frau ergriffen und gefesselt werden kann. Bei Theobald lief 
etwas Aehnliches mitunter; nur kam in seinem Fall ein langst vorhandener 
mysteriéser Hang hinzu. Bald war es schon das bloSe Bild nicht mehr, es 
war die Unbekannte, Namenlose selbst, die ihn bedeutungsvoll daraus an- 
sprach, es hatte sich allmahlich ein persénliches Verhialtnis religidser Art, 
wie mit dem geliebten Idol eines Schutzgeists, aus diesem verstohlenen Um- 
gang entsponnen. Nicht leicht und nie auf lange, auch auSerhalb der Heimat, 
verlor sich bei ihm das Andenken an sie; geschah es zeitenweise doch, so 
brachten sonderbare Triéume, in stets gleichférmiger Gestalt sich wiederholend, 
es thm nur um so sehnsiichtiger, lebendiger suriick (v, 211 f.). 


Not until the age of fifteen does he actually meet the gypsy. At this 
first meeting she asks him what he experienced at the first sight of her. 
This is his answer: 

“Seht,”’ sagte er nach einigem Besinnen mit bewegter Stimme: “mir war, als 
wenn ich jahlings wie in einen Abgrund in mich selbst versinke, als schwindelte 
ich von Tiefe zu Tiefe, durch alle die Nichte hindurch, wo ich Euch vordem 
sah in Tréiumen hundertfaltig—es trug mich im Wirbel hinunter durch alle 
die Zeitriume meines Lebens, ich sah mich als Knaben und sah mich als 
Kind neben Eurer Gestalt; ja, denn ich kam bis an die Dunkelheit wo meine 
Wiege stand und Eure Hand den Schleier hielt, der mich bedeckte. Nicht 
schlafend war ich und nicht wachend, ich wufte aber, daf Ihr um mich wart 
in Wirklichkeit, und daf es Euer Atem sei, der in mich iiberging”’ (v, 210). 


Now it is obvious throughout the book that Nolten himself feels 

dominated by mystical and daemonic powers whose helpless toy he 
believes himself to be. On the other hand, the on-lookers in the book, 
mainly his friends Tillsen and Larkens, keep aloof and try to deny 
the existence of the weird forces which seem to overpower their 
friend. At one time Larkens tells Nolten: 
Unstreitig hat Dein Leben viel Bedeutung, allein du nimmst seine Lehren 
in einem viel zu engen Sinn: du legst ihm eine Art dimonischen Charakter 
bei, oder ich weif} nicht was?—wirst insgeheim wohl gar gegingelt von einem 
imaginaren spiritus familiaris, der in Deines Vaters Rumpelkammer spukt. 
Ich will mich auf diese Mysterien nicht einlassen; was Verniinftiges daran ist, 
leuchtet mir ein (v, 251). 


Tillsen reacts in a similar way. Larkens tries, at one point in the 
story, to explain to him Elsbeth’s strange behavior towards Nolten’s 
fiancée by attributing it “quite simply” to her passion for Nolten. 
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“ Sehr gut!’ bemerkte Tillsen mit einem beifilligen Lacheln zu dieser 
letztern, rein verstindigen Erkidrung’’ (v, 240). | 

The author himself does not take sides in these conflicting inter- 
pretations concerning the nature of Elsbeth’s power over Nolten. He 
does not enlighten Nolten as to his belief in the daemonic powers 
which actually overcome the painter in the course of the story. But he 
clearly does not identify himself with Nolten’s sensitivity to the 
daemonic, with his unexplainable drives and fears. On the other hand 
he neither disclaims nor approves of the friends’ “‘reasonable’’ point 
of view. He is attracted by the strange and weird events he describes, 
and he manages to keep the story in suspension between the occult 
and the ‘“‘reasonable.”’ Actually he goes beyond the daemonic as well 
as the “realistic” interpretation. When we look more closely at the 
two quotations concerning Nolten’s relation to Elsbeth and her 
mother, we find that they are essentially expressed in terms of the 
subconscious processes of Nolten’s mind. The relationship goes back 
to a childhood experience; at the moment of great excitement Nolten 
looks into his early life, even to his cradle, and he speaks of recurring 
identical dreams. 

This interpretation clarifies, to a large extent, the conception of 
the drawing. Asked by Tillsen why Nolten drew the gypsy in the 
sketch as the spirit of a deceased person and gave her an organ as an 
attribute with which Nolten had never seen the girl in life, Larkens 
replies: 

Sie haben, ohne es zu wissen, den Charakter dieser sonderbaren Komposition 
mit dem Pridikat des Traumhaften ganz eigentlich bezeichnet. Die Skizze, 
die im letzten Jahr von Noltens Aufenthalt in Rom entstand, ist, wie er mir 


versicherte, in sdmtlichen Hauptteilen das treue Abbild eines wirklichen Traums 
(v, 241). 


The origin of the strangely moving drawing is entirely described in 
terms of the psychological situation of the painter. Its moving quality 
is the effect of the emotional value the subject-matter had for him; 
and the subject-matter itself is the result of a dream. The dream 
mentioned here is not identical with those about Elsbeth’s mother, 
or rather the portrait of her mother. But in the complex psychological 
situation, those early childhood dreams had influenced Nolten’s whole 
life. It is important to stress every word in the quotation: the drawing 
is in all main parts the faithful image of an actual dream. Not only the 
vividness of the dream, but even more the vividness of the detailed 
memory of the dream produced the fateful sketch. To be sure, 
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Morike refrains from giving psychological explanations for dreams,"* 
and we do not learn how the particular dream about the organ scene 
came about. But as far as the specific problem of the creative process 
is concerned, we experience throughout the book the subconscious 
climate out of which it rose, and we do not find any magic in it. 
There is another short incident in Maler Nolten which deserves our 
attention. Nolten, who has just received some very decisive news 
concerning his own life, rides on horseback in an excited state of mind. 
A ridiculous melody keeps ringing in his ears, and he has no way of 
ridding himself of it. Then another thing begins to haunt him, less 
unpleasant this time: 
Mit unbegreiflicher Schnelligkeit fiihrte ihm seine aufgeregte Einbildungskraft 
eine ganze Schar malerischer Situationen zu, die er sich in fragmentarisch- 
dramatischer Form, von dichterischen Worten lebhaft begleitet, vorstellen und 
in groBen Konturen hastig ausmalen mute. Das Wunderlichste dabei war, 
da diese Bilder nicht die mindeste Beziehung auf seine Lage hatten, es waren 
vielmehr, wenn man so will, reine V orarbeiten fiir den Maler als solchen (v1, 11). 


In this case the paintings were never actually painted. But all the 
more clearly do we look into the painter’s mind at the moment when 
future paintings are conceived. Mérike has seen, with great clarity, 
that the conception of a work of art, though occurring in a state of 
excitement, is entirely independent of the cause of the excitement, 
and produces something essentially different from the actual life- 
situation of the artist, something MGrike rightly calls pure preliminary 
works for the painter qua painter. A melody precedes the act of con- 
ception, and dramatic words accompany it. The complexity of the 
situation is greater than in the Spillner fragment, but the basic struc- 
ture is much the same. 

In Mozart auf der Reise nach Prag the problem of creative inspira- 
tion is presented still more poignantly. It must, first of all, be stated 
that in none of his works did Mérike remain so clearly and deter- 
minedly on the level of the ‘‘natural’”’ as in this most mature of his 
stories. Even the vivid presentiment of Mozart’s early death, which 
Eugenie feels so strongly and which rings like some leitmotif through- 
out the story and overshadows its gaiety, does not have a “super- 
natural” basis. When, at the end, Eugenie by accident finds the omi- 


14 That Mérike was particularly moved, almost awed by dreams is obvious from 
innumerable examples. His own dreams were vivid and meaningful, often to the point 
of an uncanny foresight or telepathic relation with others. He tells, however, little 
about the psychological motivations of dreams and leaves their origin outside the 
realm of “natural” explanation. 
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nous little folksong which sings about death, Mérike says the signifi- 
cant words: 


Sie nahm es auf, nicht ohne dariiber betreten zu sein. In einer Stimmung wie 
die ihrige wird der natiirlichste Zufall leicht zum Orakel (1v, 180). 


The whole story is carefully written in this spirit. With all its varying 
moods it certainly has no spiritistic qualities. We may rather interpret 
Eugenie’s presentiment as one of those profound insights which are 
so characteristic of Mérike’s own understanding of human life. 

It is in this light that we have to examine the instances where 
Morike describes moments of creativity in Mozart’s life. He is not 
satisfied with one such instance, but, as his complex story proceeds, 
we are confronted with two independent episodes. Both refer to parts 
of Don Giovanni, and neither has any biographical foundation in 
Mozart’s life. They are part, an essential part, of the story which is 
entirely Mérike’s own invention.” 

In the first episode MGrike tries to find a frame for the main themes 
of the last act of Don Giovanni, i.e., the visit at the grave of the Com- 
mendatore and the ensuing visit of the statue. This is the story 
Morike tells about its origin: 


[The author of the libretto of Don Giovanni] schickt mir den umgearbeiteten 
Rest seines Textes, den ich vor Monatsfrist noch nicht zu sehen hoffte. So- 
gleich sitz’ ich begierig hin und lese und bin entziickt, wie gut der Kauz ver- 
stand, was ich wollte. Es war alles weit simpler, gedriingter und reicher zu- 
gleich. Sowohl die Kirchhofsscene, wie das Finale, bis zum Untergang des 
Helden, hat in jedem Betracht sehr gewonnen. (Du sollst mir aber auch, 
dacht’ ich, vortrefflicher Poet, Himmel und Hille nicht unbedankt zum 
zweitenmal beschworen haben!) Nun ist es sonst meine Gewohnheit nicht, 
in der Komposition etwas vorauszunehmen, und wenn es noch so lockend 
wire; das bleibt eine Unart, die sich sehr iibel bestrafen kann. Doch gibt es 
Ausnahmen, und kurz, der Auftritt bei der Reiterstatue des Gouverneurs, die 
Drohung, die vom Grabe des Erschlagenen her urplétzlich das Gelachter des 
Nachtschwarmers haarstriubend unterbricht, war mir bereits in die Krone 


4% We do not know if Mérike was acquainted with the famous letter in which Mo- 
zart supposedly described his own creative moments. It is not impossible that he read 
the letter, since it had been reprinted in three newspapers during the year 1852 (see 
Otto Jahn, W. A. Mozart, Leipzig, 1858, m1, 496, n. 1). However, we have no evidence 
of it in Mérike’s letters. In 1858 Jahn showed (m, 423 ff. and 496 ff.) that the letter 
was, at least in part, not authentic, although it had been frequently admired and often 
reprinted in the first half of the century. Nevertheless von Hartmann reprinted it in his 
Philosophie des UnbewuLten (p. 241-42, footnote), and from there it was uncritically 
taken over by modern authors, e.g. by J. Royce in his The Spirit of Modern Philosophy, 
(Boston, 1901), p. 457. In 1924 Hermann Abert, in his re-edition of Jahn’s Mozart bi- 
ography, definitely states (p. 123) that the letter is not authentic. 
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gefahren. Ich griff einen Accord und fiihlte, ich hatte an der rechten Pforte 
angeklopft, dahinter schon die ganze Legion von Schrecken bei einander liege, 
die im Finale loszulassen sind. So kam fiirs erste ein Adagio heraus: d moll, 
vier Takte nur, darauf ein zweiter Satz mit fiinfen .. . (Iv, 173). 


While reading the libretto late at night Mozart hears in his imagina- 
tion the laughter of Don Giovanni suddenly and gruesomely inter- 
rupted by the voice of the statue. He touches a chord, the right 
chord as he immediately realizes, the famous D minor chord which, 
four times repeated, introduces the catastrophe in Don Giovanni. 

The immediacy of the musical inspiration, which is the most 
striking feature of this passage, has a counterpart in a story told in 
one of Morike’s letters: A musician had seen the text of the Rohtraut 
ballad in a bookseller’s show window, and immediately, under a 
sudden Eingebung, he had written the whole Lied. In the letter this is 
a simple account of fact rather than an attempt at explanation. In the 
Mozart story we find much more than an account. While character- 
izing Mozart’s amazing creative spontaneity, Mérike sets, at the 
same time, the mood for the moving presentation of the night scene 
of Don Giovanni which Mozart gives on the piano after having told the 
incident. 

More revealing with regard to our problem is, however, the famous 
episode of the oranges. In it the creative process comes to be the cen- 
ter of interest and the factor which makes the whole story move. 
For the analysis of this interesting episode we shall have to follow the 
order of events, the actual order in time rather than the complex 
and artful order in which MGrike tells the story. As Mozart rides to- 
wards the little town in the morning, he remembers that one song of 
Zerlina and Massetto is still to be composed. In telling this incident 
a few hours later he states that at that time, as far as he knows, no 
melody appeared before his inner senses (Iv, 147). Later in the morn- 
ing he absent-mindedly enters the park of a castle, goes to a bower, 
and sits down. 

Das Ohr behaglich dem Gepliatscher des Wassers hingegeben, das Aug’ auf 
einen Pomeranzenbaum von mittlerer Gré®e geheftet, der au®erhalb der 
Reihe, einzeln, ganz dicht an seiner Seite auf dem Boden stand und voll der 
schénsten Friichte hing, ward unser Freund durch diese Amschauung des 
Siidens alsbald auf eine liebliche Erinnerung aus seiner Knabenzeit gefiihrt. 
Nachdenklich lachelnd reicht er hiniiber nach der nachsten Frucht, als wie 
um ihre herrliche Riinde, ihre saftige Kiihle in hohler Hand zu fiihlen. Ganz 
im Zusammenhang mit jener Jugendscene aber, die wieder vor ihm aufge- 
taucht, stand eine langst verwischte musikalische Reminiscenz, auf deren 
unbestimmter Spur er sich ein Weilchen traumerisch erging. Jetzt glanzen seine 
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Blicke, sie irren da und dort umher, er ist von einem Gedanken ergriffen, den 
er sogleich eifrig verfolgt. Zerstreut hat er zum zweiten Male die Pomeranze 
angefaBt, sie geht vom Zweige los und bleibt ihm in der Hand. Er sieht und 
sieht es nicht; ja so weit geht die kiinstlerische Geistesabwesenheit, daf er, 
die duftige Frucht bestaindig unter der Nase hin und her wirbelnd und bald 
den Anfang, bald die Mitte einer Weise unhérbar zwischen den Lippen be- 
wegend, zuletzt instinktmafig ein emailliertes Etui aus der Seitentasche des 
Rocks hervorbringt, ein kleines Messer mit silbernem Heft daraus nimmt 
und die gelbe kugelige Masse von oben nach unten langsam durchschneidet. 
Es mochte ihn dabei entfernt ein dunkles Dursigefihl geleitet haben, jedoch 
begniigten sich die angeregten Sinne mit Einatmung des késtlichen Geruchs 
(Iv, 132). 


While Mozart listens to the water and sees an orange tree, a memory 
is evoked in him. He touches the fruit, tries vaguely to follow the 
traces of a forgotten melody, is absorbed in an artistic absent-minded- 
ness, smells the fruit and, led by a slight feeling of thirst, cuts it off, 
but his stimulated senses are satisfied with the smell. All we learn about 
Mozart’s state of mind at this point is that, through the stimulus of 
all the senses, a memory of times past is awakened and an artistic 
absent-mindedness is produced. 

Mozart is then led to the owner of the castle, is recognized and 

feted as the great composer, and, some time later, tells us with as- 
tonishing details the scene which he had so suddenly remembered: it is 
a festival in Naples which he had seen as a child. 
Es sind nun siebzehn Jahre her, daf ich Italien sah. . . . So lebhaft aber wie 
heut in Ihrem Garten war mir der letzte schéne Abend am Golf kaum jemals 
wieder aufgegangen. Wenn ich die Augen schlofi—ganz deutlich, klar und 
hell, den letzten Schleier von sich hauchend, lag die himmlische Gegend vor 
mir verbreitet! (rv, 146) 


In seventeen years he had not remembered the scene with such 
clarity and precision. A performance had taken place on the water: 
one boat with girls and boys met another with boys only. The boys on 
this boat tried to win the girls over, and the girls were not quite dis- 
inclined to accept the invitation. One of the girls threw an orange over 
to the boat of the boys. The boys answered by throwing oranges 
back: 


. so ging es hin und her, und weil nach und nach immer mehr Madchen 
zuhalfen, so flog’s mit Pomeranzen bald dem Dutzend nach in immer schnel- 
lerem Tempo hin und wieder . . . . Manchmal entstand ein férmliches Kreuz- 
feuer, oft stiegen sie und fielen in einem hohen Bogen. . . .So angenehm jedoch 
das Auge beschaftigt wurde, so lieblich gingen fiirs Gehér die Melodien 
nebenher: sicilianische Weisen, Tanze, Saltarelli, Canzoni a ballo, ein ganzes 
Quodlibet, auf Guirlandenart leicht aneinandergehangt . . . (Iv, 144). 
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Only at the end of the very long description of the Neapolitan festi- 

val does Mozart come to the core of the episode: while sitting in the 
bower, hearing the fountain and seeing the orange tree, and while 
simultaneously enjoying with his inner eye and ear the remembered 
scene of the past, he suddenly found the melody for the uncomposed 
song of Zerlina; and not only the melody, but the whole composition 
was finished right then and there. 
In der Laube beim Brunnen, erwisch’ ich ein Motiv, wie ich es gliicklicher und 
besser su keiner andern Zeit, auf keinem andern Weg erfunden haben wiirde. 
Man macht bisweilen in der Kunst besondere Erfahrungen, ein dhnlicher 
Streich ist mir nie vorgekommen. Denn eine Melodie, dem Vers wie auf den 
Leib gegossen—doch, um nicht vorzugreifen, so weit sind wir noch nicht, 
der Vogel hatte nur den Kopf erst aus dem Ei, und auf der Stelle fing ich 
an, ihn vollends rein herauszuschiélen. Dabei schwebte mir lebhaft der Tanz 
der Zerline vor Augen, und wunderlich spielte sugleich die lachende Landschaft 
am Golf von Neapel herein. Ich hérte die wechselnden Stimmen des Braut- 
paares, die Dirnen und Bursche im Chor (Iv, 147). 


Of course, this is not the melody he had pursued at the beginning 

of his stay at the arbor. It is his own creation, something perfectly 
new to himself. 
Ich glaubte wieder dieselbe Musik in den Ohren zu haben, ein ganzer Rosen- 
kranz von friéhlichen Melodien zog innerlich an mir vorbei, fremdes und eigenes, 
Crethi und Plethi, eins immer das andre ablésend. Von ungefadhr springt ein 
Tanzliedchen hervor, Sechsachtelstakt, mir véllig neu.—Halt, dacht’ ich, 
was gibt’s hier? Das scheint ein ganz verteufelt niedliches Ding! Ich sehe 
naher zu—alle Wetter! das ist ja Masetto, das ist ja Zerlina! (Iv, 147.) 

This episode is in many ways remarkable. If we compare it to 
the earlier incidents of our discussion, we realize that the observation 
of the creative process has gained considerably in breadth as well as 
in depth. To be sure, we found the single elements of the experience 
scattered throughout the earlier passages: the stimulation of one or 
several senses; the part which an involuntary or a voluntary memory 
played in the creative process; the suddenness and unexpectedness of 
the inspired moment; the strange state of tension appearing as absent- 
mindedness, and the concentration upon something that goes on in 
the depth of the soul and tries to find an outlet; the amazement that 
not only a part, but the whole created work is suddenly there, without 
apparent effort or will-power, except that of complete concentration; 
and finally the strange fact that the created product is in no way 
identifiable with any of the preceding experiences, be it those of the 
senses or those of the memory, but is a complete and perfect transfor- 
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mation into something new and unexpected. All these elements we 
have encountered before. But in the Mozart story they are united. 
The whole complex mechanism, in which the conscious and the sub- 
conscious, the immediate sense impressions and those remembered are 
in interplay, unfolds here in a story which progresses unpretentiously 
and with great naturalness. Mérike’s “natural” explanations, which 
are, aS we see, in reality deep insights into the workings of the human 
mind, take the form of characters and of tales. 

I should like to conclude this article by pointing out the striking 
similarities which the Mozart episode has with Marcel Proust’s work. 
The protagonist of A la Recherche du temps perdu, and even more of 
Le Temps retrouvé experiences certain sense-impressions, just as di- 
versified in character as those which Mozart experiences in the arbor. 
A memory is evoked in Proust’s J with overwhelming clarity and 
precision. In this moment of complete abandonment to the inner 
events, out of the unique combination of actual sense-impression and 
re-evoked involuntary memory, which, in turn, unites past sense- 
impressions with a much wider realm of meaningful remembrances, 
the creative work rises, unexpected, suddenly, in its complete outlines. 
In this context it matters little that Proust’s J re-creates precisely the 
contents of the remembrance, while Mozart creates something new. 
It is the evocation of the creative power which is described in an 
amazingly similar way by both authors. 

Proust did not read Mérike, as far as I know; just as he probably 
did not read all of the authors mentioned in M. O’Brien’s article “La 
Mémoire involontaire avant Proust.’"® Mérike’s experience is rather 
one more confirmation of the very general character of Proust’s 
“discovery.” In the frame of Mérike’s work these incidents are of 
great impact. They reveal not only the author’s own creative experi- 
ences, but the high degree of consciousness which accompanied them. 
That he did not theorize about them, but rather transformed them 
into stories or told them, even in his letters, in story form shows that 
he was himself precisely the creative artist whom he presented to us 
in so many of his works. 

LISELOTTE DIECKMANN 
Washington University 


16 Revue de littérature comparée, x1x (1939), 19-36.—The very obvious idea of 
synaesthesia which prevails throughout all passages quoted in this article goes back 
to German Romanticism, particularly to Novalis. 





A. E. HOUSMAN’S DOWNWARD EYE! 


A, E. HOUSMAN is generally classified as one of our minor romantics 
though his shade is probably not happy in that company, for many of 
its nobler members he regarded with the same animosity or derision 
he showered upon inferior Latinists. He is not easily labeled; and 
though he confessed his poetic debt to the old English ballads, to 
Shakespeare’s songs, and to Heine, and though he must have picked 
up something from the pastoral-romantics—from Burns, Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, for example—Housman is not a “‘derived”’ poet. He wears 
his rue with a difference. 

Whatever his eventual designation may be, we and his future 
critics will agree that nearly a fourth of the one hundred and seventy- 
seven pieces in the Collected Poems—not counting those written in 
memory of his soldier-brother—are on the theme of love or affection; 
and these are among his best. Of these poems, many have to do with 
amorous misadventures witnessed or experienced by Terence Hearsay, 
the mythical Shropshire lad; some are addressed to men whose names 
we know, one to a woman whose name we think we know, still others 
to whatever brute or blackguard made A. E. Housman’s world a 
place where love and happiness were too rarely found and not long 


together. 
I 


There is a deadly bitter flavor in nearly all the romantic poems. 
If we think they were born of genuine emotion (and Housman’s own 


9 


testimony will hardly allow us to believe otherwise)? we then ask: 
Could emotion so poignant spring from anything else than actual ex- 
perience? If we answer this question negatively, we must set about 
looking for data to support our answer, for actual persons and events 


1 Because of discussion in the public press regarding the propriety of using the 
Housman manuscripts now in the Library of Congress, the editors sought the opinion 
of the Librarian of Congress, Dr. Luther H. Evans. Under date of January 23, 1953 he 
wrote us: “ ... always provided that legal objections to their exploitation have been 
withdrawn by A. E. Housman’s executors and the proprietors of his literary property 
rights ... the Library is unaware of an ethical consideration which might, by their 
publication, embarrass the strictest sense of scholarly propriety.”” Dr. Haber assures 
us that all legal objections have been withdrawn, in writing, by Mr. Laurence Housman 
and Barclays Bank Ltd., the designated trustees. 

The uncollected verse of the Notebooks (about 800 lines), edited by Dr. Haber, 
will be published this autumn by the Minnesota University Press under the title, The 
Manuscript Poems of A. E. Housman. 

2 In his Leslie Stephen Lecture, “The Name and Nature of Poetry” (Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1950), pp. 47-50. See also Percy Withers’ recollections in A Buried Life 
(London: Cape, 1940), pp. 21-22, 65-68. 
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in Housman’s life that caused him to fear love as synonymous with 
weakness or sorrow, and made him finally steel himself against it. 
These data, it must be admitted at the outset, are scanty; some of the 
most palpable evidence is in the poetry itself. The test here is right 
interpretation: conjecture must sometimes be risked which will have 
to await its proof in more complete knowledge. 
On one of the earliest pages of his first notebook he wrote 
His folly has not fellow 
In all the ken of day 


That gives to man or woman 
His heart and soul away. 


Although this poem is one of the first written of A Shropshire Lad 
(number xIVv), it is not juvenile posturing, but A. E. Housman turned 
thirty. The search for the reasons underlying these sentiments has 
been pursued for some fifty-odd years but has so far yielded meager 
results. The sign “Dead End” is seen frequently in the Housman 
literature. Expectation was sharpened by a sentence or two in the 
obituary notice in the London Times (2 May 1936, page 9), which 
hinted in reference to Housman’s first book of poems, “The volume 
was written under the stress of strong emotion, the secret of which, 
it is understood, the author has deposited in safe-keeping for a number 
of years.” But all putative recipients of the secret disclaim any 
knowledge of it and some deny its existence, sometimes with a vehem- 
ence that is somewhat suspect.’ 

While speculation has continued, attention has recently been re- 
turning to the poetry itself, particularly to the unpublished remains 
of the four notebooks (now in the Library of Congress) in which 
A. E. H. composed and copied his verse from ca. 1885 to ca. 1925. 
Here, in several suppressed poems passed over by him and his brother, 
in many early drafts and abandoned stanzas, are revealed casual, 
unedited phases of his mind that future critics and biographers must 
take into account. 

There are few who can accept Grant Richards’ explanation‘ of the 
emotional element in A Shropshire Lad by saying that the author’s 
emotion arose from the fact that he knew he was producing memorable 
poetry. Emotion, we object, may arise from the composition of poetry, 
but poetry does not arise from nothing. Emotion, as Housman avowed 


* For example, Grant Richards in his Housman, 1897-1936 (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1942), pp. 295-99, 309. 
4 Op. cit., p. 312. 
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in his Leslie Stephen Lecture, was the well-spring of his poetry; the 
analysis of this spring, and its underground sources, are what we seek. 
The feeling that informs great or even good poetry cannot be manu- 
factured but is an organic outgrowth of experience; and somewhat as 
astronomers infer the existence of an unknown planet by studying 
its effects on other celestial bodies, we shall postulate the idea of some 
profound amatory disturbance, or disturbances, in A. E. Housman’s 
youth or early manhood that decisively influenced the remainder of 
his life and in so doing made his poetry what it is. 

The permanency of the kind of event I refer to, Housman de- 
scribed in a quatrain he composed in January, 1895, on page 221 of 
Notebook A: 

Then, in the hour when iron is sand 

And mountains crumble, this should stand, 
Nor falling firmament remove 

The landmark of disastrous love. 


Thirty years later, near the end of Notebook D, only eleven pages 
from the final entry, he copied another significant poem, probably 
composed years before and commemorating an event still more re- 


mote: 
Here, in the beechen forest 
When spring and love were new, 
I took my knife last April 
And carved the names of two. 


I sealed for years and ages 
What lived a briefer day: 

Lost is the letters’ meaning, 
The tablet shall not stay. 


So here I bring the auger 
And in the hole I drill 
I pour out all the evil, 
The vitriol sure to kill. 


Next May in our green woodland 
Shall stand a naked tree, 

Where spring comes north and islands 
Turn leafy in the sea. 


The draft on D:118 shows signs of fresh composition: there are 
several interlineations, and the second stanza is thrice rewritten. What 
was this old, unhappy, far-off thing that haunted the memory of this 
man, now in his late sixties? Is it to be believed that he is describing 
an imaginary event? 
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II 


While raising these questions, we should remember that young 
Housman’s first heavy debit to love was the death of his mother. Her 
photographs suggest that she was a person of strong character, intelli- 
gent and compassionate; and Alfred’s devotion to her is amply 
attested by his brother and sister. 

She died on his twelfth birthday, when she was only forty-three. 
Mrs. Housman had been married less than thirteen years but in that 
time had borne seven children, the eldest four within the first four and 
one-half years following her marriage. Alfred was her first-born. 

The death of his mother on his birthday produced a double shock 
on the lad’s sensitive nature—a shock from which he never entirely 
recovered. For him, on the 26th of March, 1871, birth and death 
were fused in a single paralyzing grief. Belief in a righteous God, which 
might have saved him, was shattered by the death of the one who had 
taught it to him. It did not save her; it would not save him. In his 
hour of greatest need it afforded him no comfort.® 

It was probably not long after this bereavement that he conceived 
the poem we now read on page 88 of his first notebook: 

Yon flakes that fret the eastern sky 
Lead back my day of birth; 


Yonder returns the hour when I 
Came crying upon earth. 


Then came I crying, and to-day, 
With heavier cause to plain, 
Depart I into death away, 
Not to be born again.’ 


After the first effects of sorrow had lessened, it would have been 
natural for the maturing youth to reflect upon the heavy toll that 
child-bearing had taken of his mother’s strength. Could these reflec- 
tions have eventually brought him to hate the act of procreation and 
have made it in his mind a pledge of death rather than life? 

Some of Housman’s poems express this anomalous confusion of 


5 Laurence Housman, My Brother, A. E. Housman (New York: Scribner’s, 1938), 
p. 24. Mrs. E. W. Symons, “Boyhood” in Alfred Edward Housman (New York: Holt, 
1937), p. 8. 

6 See Mrs. Symons’ Introduction to Grant Richards’ Housman, 1897-1936, p. xii: 
“« . . In his old age he named his thirteenth year as the beginning of his change of be- 
lief.” 

7 The poem on A:88 is an undated fair copy from a draft of which we have no rec- 
ord. It is in ink and shows only a few alterations. Housman never recopied the poem, 
did not publish it; it appeared as number xxv of More Poems. 
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death and generation. It is spoken by the culprit (LP, x1v)* on the day 
of his execution. In the presence of death he remembers his conception 
and his birth and (in a canceled stanza of the poem) curses both events. 
The end of his life is no less shameful than the beginning of it, and 
his one plea is that he has left no son to curse his name. ‘‘The Immortal 
Part” (ASL, xii) offers a remedy for the evil of our birth: it may 
be redeemed by another birth, the birth of the skeleton which flesh 
and blood bear to the midwife, death. 

Lie down in the bed of dust; 

Bear the fruit that bear you must; 


Bring the eternal seed to light, 
And morn is all the same as night. 


In the poem on A:88 (‘Yon flakes that fret the eastern sky”) Hous- 
man describes birth in terms of death; in ‘“The Immortal Part’”’ he 
is describing death in terms of birth. Again the two mysteries coincide 
and become one: morn and night are the same. 

When Housman mentions the sex-embrace he usually casts the 
odor of death around it. The ‘True Lover” calls his sweetheart to 
him, and the two lie together under the shadow of the boughs, heart 
to heart. But the lover is a ghost returned from the grave (ASL, 
L111). The living lover in “On your midnight pallet lying” (ASL, x1) 
calls to the maiden to undo her door for him. He pleads that he is 
about to slay himself, asks for love’s embrace so that he may say 

Once, if here the couch is gravel, 
In a softer bed I lay, 

And the breast the cerecloth covers 

Breathed against a happy lover’s 
When it was not clay. 


What A.E.H. suggests here is this: The consummation of love is the 
prologue to suicide; the sex-act and death are cause and consequence, 
hardly distinguishable from each other. 

Sometimes it is the man who pays for his pleasure or others’; 
again it is the maiden, as in “When the lad for longing sighs” (ASL, 
v1). Here the distraught lover (the word is masculine, as it usually is 
in Housman’s poetry) is near death’s door, “‘mute and dull of cheer 
and pale.” These are the lovers’ ills that the poem urges the maiden 
to buy: 


8 The four sections of Housman’s poetry are referred to by the following initials: 
ASL, A Shropshire Lad; LP, Last Poems; MP, More Poems; AP, Additional Poems. 
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Cheap enough a maid can buy 
What the lover longs to sell. 

You can lay you down and die, 
But the lover will be well. 


That is, “Let the maiden yield to amorous solicitation and die for 
permitting love’s fulfilment.”’ A.E.H. evidently took fright at the 
Mephistophelean tone of this stanza as first written on B:89—I have 
been quoting his poems from his Notebooks, not from the printed 
texts—for he did not allow the third line to pass into printer’s copy, 
where it was weakened to ““Then you can lie down forlorn.” 

The penalty for love’s consummation, if it is a lighter sentence 
than suicide or murder, is still paid with sighs a plenty, with shame, 
remorse, and mutual accusation. Whether one pays or both, the 
heavy toll is exacted in the end. Housman’s comprehension of physi- 
cal love resembles that of Shakespeare in the fetid, unhealthy at- 
mosphere of Othello. Though the Shropshire lad does not will Iago’s 
evil, he is obsessed by its means and ends and often becomes its agent. 

There are two perfect companion-pieces in Housman’s second 
volume: the first, number xx11, which is a tragedy condensed in eight 
lines: 


The sloe was lost in flower, 
The April elm was dim; 

That was the lover’s hour, 
The hour for lies and him. 


The hour for happiness is the man’s and his only. With the help of 
nature, the arch-seducer, he buys his pleasure of the woman with 
lies. The next stanza: 


If thorns are all the bower, 

If north winds freeze the fir, 
Why, ’tis another’s hour, 

The hour for truth and her. 


The hour for disillusionment belongs to the woman. The truth of love 
is disillusionment. The gesture in the opening of the third line is 
perfect: ‘‘What else could follow the hour of lies?” 

The next piece in Last Poems (number xx111) Housman withdrew 
at the last minute from the printer’s copy of ASL; it was fortunate 
that he did, for xxm and xxi are perfectly complementary and to- 
gether pose to “Epithalamium,” which follows, an ironic contrast 


that Housman must have relished. This is LP, xxi: 
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In the morning, in the morning, 
In the happy field of hay, 

Oh they looked at one another 
By the light of day. 

In the blue and silver morning 
On the haycock as they lay, 

Oh they looked at one another 
And they looked away. 


The harshness of the preceding poem is absent here. Both lovers feel 
the whip of shame, and Nature looks on indifferently with a smile. 
But again the hour for truth is the hour of disillusionment; and now, 
after their long night embrace, the lovers cannot bear to read their 
fault in each other’s eyes. It is startling to read in Housman’s ink 
draft of this poem, faintly penciled over they in line 3 and line 6, the 
word we. The partners in this tumbling—are they they or we? 

In the longer narratives the same effects are rendered in a more 
circumstantial manner. A consecutive trio in Housman’s first volume 
is devoted to a single theme: the interweaving of love and death. 
ASL, xxv relates how Terence and Fred were rivals for the favors of 
Rose Harland. The men fought, Terence was beat, and Rose went 
about ‘“‘with the better man.”’ But now Rose is Terence’s sweetheart; 
his former rival never leaves the house—the house of clay. In the 
next lyric the aspen tree is whispering of Terence and his girl, who are 
about to be wed. He can interpret the murmur: his love will lie not 
with him but “with earth above” and he beside another sweetheart. 
That was a year ago, and the prophecy has come true. Now as he walks 
with his new love beneath the aspen, he hears only the noise of the 
leaves, but perhaps she knows they are saying Terence will soon be 
sleeping 

. with clover clad 
And she beside another lad. 
ASL, xxvii is a dialog between a dead ploughman and the one who 
has succeeded to his lands, his team, his bed. The voice from the earth 
asks about the life that stirs above him, each question—like the 
interrogations in the old ballad ““Edward’’—rising in intensity one 
after the other until the final ones: What of my girl? What of my 
friend? The one who hears these questions is not eager to reply. We 
see him bending sullenly over the plough handles, muttering something 
about the girl being contented, and he—he comforts a dead man’s 
sweetheart. Whose he will not say. This poem makes the fullest state- 
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ment of Housman’s love-and-death complex. It is not surprising 
that for Thomas Hardy it was the foremost poem of A Shropshire Lad. 

In ASL, vit the triangle is shifted; but a triangle there is—-or, 
more correctly, was—in Housman’s original concept of the poem. The 
printed poem gives us an imperfect narrative of the death of a man 
at the hand of his brother. The slayer bids farewell to Terence and 
his home, where his mother awaits the return of the sons she will 
never see again. There is no motive for the brother’s violence. How- 
ever, in his first (and only) draft of the poem in the Notebooks, on 
A:191, Housman’s third stanza provided the motive: 

Let Lucy sorrow that she was born 
To set us two to strive: 


If she loves the lad she loved at morn, 
She loves no lad alive. 


And so this quatrain, left out of printer’s copy, makes the poem one 
of the many that repeat the burden of the unity of love and death. 
It is the burden of “Bredon Hill,” told by the bereft lover (ASL, 
xx1); of the poem about the nettle on the grave of the man “that 
hanged himself for love” (ASL, xvi); of the deserter—the faithless 
lover who deserts his sweetheart for battle—who will sleep not with 
her but with the bullet “forever and a day” (LP, x11); of Leander, 
who must betake himself from Hero’s heart to the seas that will 
drown him (MP, xv); of the lovers lying two and two in the house of 
dust, where the bridegroom ‘‘never turns him to the bride” (ASL, 
XII). 


III 


To sum up at this point: in order to account for the sinister or 
unhappy view of love which is generally implicit or explicit in Hous- 
man’s poetry, I have had in mind two emotional crises that produced 
long-lasting and decisive effects. The first of these crises can be identi- 
fied: the death of his mother on his twelfth birthday. The other must 
be postulated: disappointment in a romantic attachment with a 


woman. 

This latter event may have occurred during young Housman’s 
Oxford period, 1877-81. Studious and inexperienced, with his religious 
convictions wavering or gone, he would have been what we some- 
times flippantly call a “bad risk” under stress of an emotional up- 
heaval in this period of his late ’teens and early twenties. His Oxford 
career ended disastrously after he failed an important final examina- 
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tion. This fiasco has been explained by his neglect of a prescribed 
series of essential readings; but this explanation immediately calls 
for another: Why did young Housman, a prize-winning student up to 
his matriculation at St. John’s College and now a capable fourth- 
year Oxonian, fail to make this necessary preparation, the importance 
of which he thoroughly well knew? Whatever the reason behind his 
academic failure may have been, it was the real cause of his long exile 
from university life. 

Twice defeated, whither should he turn? First he returned to 
scholarship, and in the ten long, bitter years he spent nominally as a 
Civil Service Clerk in the Patent Office he produced the series of 
brilliant papers on classical texts that earned him his professorship in 
University College, London, in 1892. 

In another direction he turned to the comradeship of men. This 
effort at self-fulfilment was the result of an impulse which had begun 
early in his life. In LP, xxx he relates how in his boyhood he mused 
upon his ambitions: 

It was not foes to conquer,® 
Nor sweethearts to be kind, 


But it was friends to die for 
That I would seek and find. 


He continues 


I sought them far and found them, 
The sure, the straight, the brave, 
The hearts I lost my own to, 
The souls I could not save.... 


Two things are significant here: first, he turns away from womankind; 
second, in his turning to men there is the gesture of womanly sacrifice. 
He loses his heart. These two unnatural attitudes, I believe, provide 
the clue to the malaise of Housman’s middle years. They reveal a 
basic sexual unbalance which would have made impossible a happy 
intimate relationship with woman or man. 

Most readers of the Collected Poems have sensed in the latter two 
sections, first published by Laurence Housman in 1936 and 1937, a 
tone quite unlike anything A.E.H. chose to reveal in the two portions 


® This lyric was composed when A.E.H. was getting together his manuscript for 
Last Poems in April, 1922. There is but one draft of it in the Notebooks, on D:73. In the 
midst of a dozen pages he had filled with first and second drafts of “Hell Gate” (which 
commemorates a man’s devotion to a man) he jotted down this reminiscence of his 
boyhood. 
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of poetry issued in his lifetime. In More Poems and Additional Poems 
there is a tension or a conflict of a kind that seems to indicate either 
a wish for a romantic association with men or the reflex of grief arising 
from balked affection. This coloration of MP and AP does not arise 
from the fact that Laurence Housman had a large amount of separate, 
newly composed poetry to choose from; for even as early as the end of 
1895, about the time A.E.H. sent off his printer’s copy of his first 
volume, the poet already had in his desk 25 of the 49 pieces of More 
Poems and 8 of the 23 Additional Poems. In other words, the time of 
“continuous excitement ...in the early months of 1895,” which 
A.E.H. in his preface to Last Poems cites as his first creative period, 
was the time when a considerable part of his posthumous verse was 
written. To put it briefly, Laurence Housman published what his 
brother had suppressed. 

Several of these poems, we know, are addressed to men and the 
language of some (especially in first draft) is disturbingly feminine. 
Take for example the opening lines of MP, xxx, composed and twice 
copied on A:168-69 in the early part of 1893. The first draft begins 


Shake hands, all’s over, I’ll try no longer; 
I only vex you and break my heart. 


The latter portion of line two was canceled and erased, and the more 
I iry written toward the right margin. Housman made two later copies 
of the poem—one on B:37 in June or July of 1895, the other on D:36 
in 1922; but these Notebook sheets have been destroyed. This is the 
complete poem as printed: 


Shake hands, we shall never be friends, all’s over; 
I only vex you the more I try. 

All’s wrong that ever I’ve done or said, 

And nought to help it in this dull head: 
Shake hands, here’s luck, good-bye. 


But if you come to a road where danger 
Or guilt or anguish or shame’s to share, 
Be good to the lad that loves you true 
And the soul that was born to die for you,!® 
And whistle and I’ll be there. 


10 Cf. the lines from LP, xxxn, already quoted: 


It was not foes to conquer, 
Nor sweethearts to be kind, 
But it was friends to die for 
That I would seek and find. 
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There is in these stanzas an unpleasant, almost unmanly sense of 
something too like servility—particularly in the line J only vex you and 
break my heart—an excess of the offer of self-immolation which would 
have made the poem painful or obnoxious to any addressee, man or 
woman, of normal sensibilities. What kind of guilt or shame is fore- 
shadowed here? 

We know from the title ““A.J.J.” that MP, xii is addressed to 
Adalbert Jackson, the younger brother of Housman’s Oxford room- 
mate, Moses Jackson. A.E.H. shared lodgings with the two brothers 
in London from 1882 to 1886. There is ample evidence outside the 
poetry that Housman regarded these men as among the first of the 
small circle of intimate friends that had shaped his life. ‘‘A.J.J.”’ was 
written on A:161 and never retouched. It was composed three or 
four months after Adalbert Jackson’s death 12 November 1892, and 
is an admirable, comradely tribute. It is Grant Richards’ opinion 
that MP, x1 was also composed to the memory of the younger Jack- 
son brother.'' Housman wrote the sole draft of this poem on B:28 in 
May or June of 1895 during the high tide of inspiration that produced 
his first volume of poetry. The tone of the lyric resembles that of 
MP, xu. 

I believe that Grant Richards is right in thinking that ‘““He would 
not stay for me” (AP, vi) was addressed to Moses Jackson.’ The 
only copy of the poem in the Notebooks (B: 196-97) has not survived. 
Jackson left England for India late in 1887, returned briefly two years 
later to be married, and spent most of his remaining years abroad. 
Housman’s “Epithalamium” was written in honor of his friend in 
1895; it became number xxv of Last Poems. It is a tour de force, blood- 
less and formal. Housman’s real feelings at separation from his friend 
are to be read in this quatrain (AP, vii): 

He would not stay for me; and who can wonder? 
He would not stay for me to stand and gaze. 


I shook his hand and tore my heart in sunder 
And went with half my life about my ways. 


The sentiment of this poem, in its pitch and intensity, seems to be on 
the borderline of the abnormal, if not over it. It gives off the same 
air of feminine faintheartedness that clings to some of the poems 
discussed earlier in this section. The poem which became MP, xxxI 
probably had a similar history behind it. It was begun a little earlier, 


" Op. cit., p. 308, n. 2. 
2 Op. cit., pp. 306-07. 
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about the middle of 1894, only a few months before Housman at- 
tempted the “Epithalamium.” Portions of three drafts of MP, xxx1 
survive, the first being on two postage-stamp-sized pieces of A:185. 
The third piece contains this draft of stanza one: 
Because I liked you better 
Than friends in liking may, 
It irked you and I promised 
To throw the thought away.” 


A few weeks later Housman copied this stanza word for word on A:207 
except for the substitution of cas¢ for ‘hrow in line four. Then he added 
what he intended to be the final stanza, copied from A:185 also, on 
the top piece of which the last two lines of the stanza can still be 
read. The latter stanza on A:207 read originally 
And now the headstone naming 
The heart no longer stirred 
Will say the lad that loved you 
Was one that kept his word. 
The tone of this stanza indicates in its finality that the two quatrains 
were the entire poem as Housman first conceived it; and a very re- 
vealing poem it is. This fact he perceived upon reflection, and prob- 
ably not long after writing stanza two on A:207 he made one drastic 
alteration: he erased the suggestive second line of stanza one and wrote 
after it Than suits a man to say. Possibly all of six years later, on C:13, 
he made the third draft of the poem, but here the dubious first stanza 
never appeared at all. At the very top of the page is the stanza that 
is now printed as stanza two with the two others following it. The 
leading stanza on C:13 is merely a cautionary substitute: 
To put the world between us 
We parted, stiff and dry; 
“Good-bye,” said you, “forget me”’; 
“T will, no fear,” said I. 


This is indeed a lame and impotent beginning. Housman had spoken 
his true feelings on A:185 and A:207—had spoken them too plainly. 
The first of the three stanzas just quoted means, simply, ‘Because 


18 These lines (like many others in first drafts and canceled poems that I have 
quoted) were not exposed when the sheet containing these three fragments was received 
with the other religuiae by the Library of Congress in 1940. Most of the notebook 
leaves and fragments had been pasted securely to new mounting sheets, and it was not 
until the original notebook material had been separated and cleaned that hidden manu- 
script was discovered on the verso sides of 136 pieces. 
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my liking for you passed natural bounds, you were annoyed, and I 
promised to solicit your affection no longer.”” The meaning of the 
second stanza is equally clear: “This means death and disaster for 
me.’ 

The original two-stanza poem epitomizes the third and last act 
of A. E. Housman’s inward tragedy, the tragedy of a fruitless search 
for human comfort which those he loved best could not give him. 
The end of it resembled the conclusion of the first act, which was 
marked by his mother’s grave. It is no wonder that the second stanza 
of the poem on A:185 ends with a description of his own grave. Since 
his twelfth birthday he had been burying there cast-offs of himself 
that persons who could not understand or respond to his desperate 
need had slain. 

Neither is it to be wondered at that, in a final gesture of disgust 
at his spiritual exile and of reproach at himself or at those who could 
not recall him from it, he penned in acid on the last surviving page of 
his last Notebook this indictment: 

Crossing alone the nighted ferry 
With the one coin for fee, 


Whom, on the wharf of Lethe waiting, 
Count you to find? not me. 


The brisk lackey to fetch and carry, 
The true, sick-hearted slave, 
Expect him not in the just city 
And free land of the grave. (MP, xx) 

If A. E. Housman’s avid, unsatisfied nature ever found justice and 
freedom, it must have been on the farther bank of Lethe. Sixty-five 
years before he departed for it, he had declared his citizenship in the 
just city, and in his journey toward it most of his experiences had 
only made his destination more desirable. He lacked what he most 
needed: a right companion to lighten the way. But where on either 
side of Lethe could this strange creature have existed? 

Tom Burns HABER 
Ohio State University 
4 Cf. the opening of the lyric that became AP, xv, first drafted on A:180: 


Tis six years since, “An end,” said I, 


“Tis over; now’s high time to die... . ” 


The date of the notebook entry is 1894; the event referred to belongs to 1888. It was in 
December, 1887, that Moses Jackson received his call to India. It seems evident that 
this separation coincided with the estrangement described in AP, xv. 
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HEINRICH MANN’S KAISERREICH TRILOGY AND 
THE DEMOCRATIC SPIRIT 


IN HIS ESSAY on Emile Zola, Heinrich Mann refers to his revered 
master’s principle, ‘‘Der Roman soll nicht nur schildern, er soll bes- 
sern,”’ and comments: “Er weif}, sein Werk wird menschlicher dadurch, 
daf§ es auch politisch wird. Literatur und Politik, die beide zum 
Gegenstand den Menschen haben, sind nicht zu trennen, in einer Zeit 
von psychologischer Denkweise und in einem freien Volk.”! By mak- 
ing the principle thus expressed his own, Mann became an all too 
rare phenomenon among German men of letters. Scorning their 
traditionally prevalent ivory-tower practice and philosophy of art for 
art’s sake, he dealt forcefully, courageously, and effectively with con- 
temporary moral, political, and social issues. In the process he also 
won a wide reputation as a steadfast fighter for democracy and free- 
dom in the Western liberal tradition, for peaceful mutual understand- 
ing among all the European nations, and for their eventual democratic 
unification in a “United States of Europe.’” 

Heinrich Mann’s first real fame came to him during and after the 
First World War, when he not only enjoyed wide appreciation of his 
literary works but was also esteemed, especially among German 
youth, as an outstanding foe of the authoritarian spirit which had so 
long dominated Wilhelminian society, and as an energetic supporter 
of the young German Republic. He lent his personal influence and 
pen steadfastly to the realization of democracy in the Republic, often 
serving as a gadfly through his sharp criticism of the government for 
its observance merely of the form and not of the spirit of democracy.* 
He received official recognition of his services by being made president 
of the literary section of the Prussian Academy of Arts. He was one 
of the first German writers whose books were burned by the National 
Socialists and who were deprived of German citizenship. As an exile 
and until his death in March 1952 he kept up his scathing attacks upon 
the spirit of Nazism and Fascism. 

Recognizing much earlier than his brother Thomas the dominance 


! Heinrich Mann, Macht und Mensch (Miinchen: Kurt Wolff Verlag, 1919), pp. 
40, 52. 

2Cf. Richard N. Coudenhove-Kalergi, “Heinrich Mann als Politiker,” Krise 
der Weltanschauung (Wien: Pan-Europa Verlag, 1923), pp. 127-32; F. Gross, “Heinrich 
Mann,” Contemporary Review, ctx, No. 908, Aug. 1941, pp. 120-23; Rudolf Kayser, 
“Heinrich Mann,” Books Abroad, xv (1951), 401-05. 

3 Cf. Heinrich Mann, Macht und Mensch and Sieben Jahre: Chronik der Gedanken 
und Vorgdnge (Berlin. Wien, Leipzig: Paul Zsolnay Verlag, 1929). 
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of authoritarianism in the German Empire and its evil manifestations 
in German society, Heinrich Mann began his merciless exposure of it 
in 1901 in the novel Im Schlaraffenland. His literary portrayal of it 
reached its climax in the trilogy which he termed Das Kaiserreich, 
“die Romane der deutschen Gesellschaft im Zeitalter Wilhelms II.’ 
These novels—obviously influenced by Zola’s great series on French 
life during the Second Empire—constitute a representative and par- 
ticularly important segment of Heinrich Mann’s social-political 
literary production, and give prominence to questions of democracy 
vs. authoritarianism. It should therefore be rewarding to consider 
them briefly with the view of determining the attitude presented in 
them toward democracy, and the probable impact of this attitude 
upon the reader. 

In the first of the novels, Der Untertan, we have Mann’s picture 
of the bourgeoisie of Wilhelminian Germany and its bitter internal 
conflict. On the one side are arrayed the liberal democratic forces of 
the small Prussian city of Netzig. Led by Herr Buck, the “grand 
old man” and most influential citizen of the town, “‘die Freisinnigen”’ 
are at the beginning of the novel the dominant political force in 
Netzig. Herr Buck, survivor of a death sentence for his valiant par- 
ticipation in the Revolution of 1848, has behind him a long record of 
disinterested public service and leadership in the democratic spirit. 
His party advocates such things as better wages and conditions for 
the workingman, public kitchens for the destitute, rehabilitation 
programs for released convicts, a peaceful foreign policy, freedom of 
the individual and the rights of the common man in general. 

A combination of opposing forces, with a certain Diederich 
Hessling as its instigator and leader, rises to challenge and, in the 
event, utterly to defeat the liberals. Blindly worshipping and imi- 
tating all of Wilhelm II’s worst qualities, aping his mannerisms and 
even his mustache, avidly mouthing melodramatic, bombastic, and 
belligerently nationalistic utterances, Hessling is one of the most 
pitilessly drawn figures in all modern literature. He is a vivid carica- 
ture of the professional “loyal subject” in the worst authoritarian 
sense. It is now generally recognized also, in view of recent German 
history, that Heinrich Mann has here created one of the most pro- 
phetic literary figures of all time. Indeed, were it not that the novel 


‘ Der Untertan, Roman des Biirgertums, completed and partly published in 1914, 
appearing in book form in 1918; Die Armen, Roman des Proletariats, 1917; Der Kopf, 
Roman der Fihrer, 1925. 
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was completed in 1914, one would have to conclude that the por- 
trayal of Hessling had been drawn directly from the lives of typical 
National Socialists of later years. 

A few direct quotations will best illustrate the ideas and principles 
of the victorious protagonists of the “new spirit” in Netzig: Upon 
taking over the factory of his deceased father, Diederich Hessling 
declaims to his workmen in the style of his imperial idol: 


Leute! Da ihr meine Untergebenen seid, will ich euch nur sagen, daf hier 
kiinftig forsch gearbeitet wird .... Jetzt habe ich das Steuer selbst in die 
Hand genommen. Mein Kurs ist der richtige, ich fiihre euch herrlichen Tagen 
entgegen. . . . Einer ist der Herr, und das bin ich. Gott und meinem Gewissen 
allein schulde ich Rechenschaft. . . . Umsturzgeliiste . . . scheitern an meinem 
unbeugsamen Willen. Sollte sich ein Zusammenhang irgendeines von euch 
mit sozialdemokratischen Kreisen herausstellen, so zerschneide ich zwischen 
ihm und mir das Tischtuch. Denn fiir mich ist jeder Sozialdemokrat gleichbe- 
deutend mit Feind meines Betriebes und Vaterlandsfeind. 


Thus the workman is the slave and the employer, like Wilhelm, is the 
master who has obligations only to God and his conscience; the work- 
man is not to exercise a free choice in respect to political parties, 
upon pain of dismissal. In the army, before he effects his release 
through a pretended injury, Diederich wins the one distinction of 
showing “‘den soldatischen Geist freudiger Unterwerfung.”’ On another 
occasion he proclaims: “Blut und Eisen bleibt die wirksamste Kur; 
Macht geht vor Recht!’ Upon his induction into the local veterans’ 
association, “Diederich . . . hielt eine Rede, worin er die Schwierig- 
keiten beriihrte, denen die neue Militarvorlage im Reichstage begeg- 
nete. ‘Einzig unser scharfes Schwert ...sichert unsere Stellung in 
der Welt, uns es scharf zu erhalten, ist der Beruf Seiner Majestat des 
Kaisers! ... Die Gesellschaft im Reichstag, die da was dreinreden 
will, mag sich hiiten, dafi es sie nicht zuerst trifft!’ ’’ When a workman 
is killed by a nervous soldier, Diederich enlightens some angry liberals 
thus: ‘‘Das Volk mu die Macht fiihlen! Das Gefiihl der kaiserlichen 
Macht ist mit einem Menschenleben nicht zu teuer bezahlt!’’ The 
German army is referred to by one of his allies as “unser Bollwerk 
gegen die Schlammflut der Demokratie,” and regarding good human 


relations and the equality of men the following ideal is expressed: 
“Herren und Knechte wird es immer geben . . . jeder muf iiber sich 
einen haben, vor dem er Angst hat, und einen unter sich, der vor ihm 
Angst hat. Wohin kamen wir sonst! Wenn der erste beste sich ein- 
bildet, er ist ganz fiir sich selbst was und alle sind gleich!”’ Diederich 
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indicates his concept of proper loyalty to governmental authority by 
declaring: ‘‘Was die Herren da oben . . . zu glauben fiir richtig halten, 
das glaub’ ich auch—unbesehen.”’ The principle which should govern 
employer-employee relationships is illustrated by a comment of 
Diederich’s on the profit-sharing policy of an employer belonging to 
the democratic group in Netzig: ‘“Solche Leute ... machen unsere 
Arbeiter frech. ... Das nenne ich unmoralisch! ... Denn es unter- 
grabt die Ordnung.” Racial hatred naturally plays its part: “Ein 
animalischer Haf$ stieg in Diederich auf, der Haf seines blonden 
Fleisches gegen den mageren Schwarzen [Napoleon Fischer, the Social 
Democratic leader], den Menschen von einer anderen Rasse, die er 
gern fiir niedriger gehalten hatte und die ihm unheimlich schien.”’ 
Success is the supreme proof of right. When his defeated adversary, 
Herr Buck, remarks sadly but proudly, ‘‘Mein Leben gehért seit mehr 
als fiinfzig Jahren nicht mir, es gehért einem Gedanken ... der 
Gerechtigkeit und dem Wohl aller,’ Diederich’s mental comment is: 
“Zuerst das eigene Wohl—und gerecht war die Sache, die Erfolg 
hatte!” 

If the foregoing sentiments seem heaped up to the point of nausea, 
they are nevertheless only representative of the abundance of detail 
which fills the novel. Heinrich Mann obviously wished to induce 
strong nausea at a social philosophy which he regarded both as the 
essence of evil and as the dominant force in Wilhelminian Germany. 
And the personalities and actions of Diederich Hessling and his 
cronies match their words. Obsessed with the worship of success and 
power by any means, preferably foul, each follows as a matter of 
natural law the principle of ‘dog eat dog,’”’ with only contempt for 
any opponent who is weak enough to place his self-respect, his sense 
of decency, his “‘degenerate’”’ ideas of democracy or of the common 
welfare above his own selfish interests. One of Diederich’s first public 
successes is to provoke an opponent into an imprudent remark and 
subsequently to give such distorted testimony before an already 
grossly prejudiced court that the victim receives a prison sentence 
for lése-majesté. This patriotic deed wins him great favor among the 
nationalists, especially the high government officials. He is unaware 
of any inconsistency in admiring Wilhelm II as an enemy of the 
Social Democrats and at the same time advancing his own interests 
through various deals with Napoleon Fischer, the influential local 
member of that party. The last of these deals results in Diederich’s 
organizing the so-called ‘‘Kaiser’s Party” and having a candidate run 
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for the Reichstag in order to split the right-wing vote and bring about 
the election, not of his own unsuspecting candidate, but of Napoleon 
Fischer. In negotiating with his Junker ally von Wulckow, to be sure, 
Diederich himself becomes for a time the hare instead of the hound. 
The arrogant, vulgar, ill-smelling official forces him to relinquish 
property of his own at a ridiculously low price for land speculation 
at the expense of the city treasury. This is only a temporary setback, 
however, to be expected and to be returned in kind whenever an 
opportunity occurs. Diederich and his allies capture control of the 
city council and promptly reject in righteous indignation the immoral, 
un-German idea of the liberals to build a municipal foundlings’ 
home with money bequeathed by one of their number “fiir gemein- 
niitzige Zwecke.” Instead the ‘Nationalists’ adopt Diederich’s 
gloriously patriotic idea of erecting an elaborate monument to Wil- 
helm I. They endure with offended innocence rude whisperings about 
official corruption when the project eventually costs the city some 
fourfold the original estimate. Through clever maneuvers, which 
incidentally impoverish and slander many of his fellow citizens, 
Diederich himself, at the close of the novel, becomes the most powerful 
financial and political figure in the community. His bliss is crowned 
when he receives two imperial decorations. In one of the closing scenes, 
he is, to be sure, crouching in characteristic cowardice under the 
speakers’ lectern during a thunderstorm which has abruptly ended the 
ceremonies dedicating the monument, but he is ecstatically clutching 
the second decoration, bestowed upon him as the spiritual creator of 
the monument, “‘der Wilhelmsorden, Stiftung Seiner Majestat, ... 
verliehen fiir hervorragende Verdienste um die Wohlfahrt und Vere- 
delung des Volkes.”’ 

In the second novel, Die Armen, Geheimrat Diederich Hessling is 
the master of the paper-manufacturing community of Gausenfeld. 
In his mansion in the woods above, Villa Héhe, he is spared the sight 
and smells of the valley in which his mills and workers’ barracks are 
located and in which his riches continue to pile up. Living with him 
is his attorney and brother-in-law, Wolfgang Buck, also one of the 
figures from Der Untertan, the son of old Herr Buck. Hessling’s 
workers exist exclusively for his personal benefit. Trolley line exten- 
sions from the city are prevented, lest the workers become infected 
with dangerous ideas. They must not gain access to Marxist or other 
subversive literature. Spies must report any remotely questionable 
words or activity of their fellow workers. Hessling’s profits must be 
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enhanced by a monopoly upon the men’s living quarters, their food, 
their beer. If ‘‘revolution”’ rears its ugly head, it must be smashed 
through suitable measures: perhaps by having obliging physicians 
pronounce the workers’ leader insane; or by winning the latter’s 
followers away through a profit-sharing plan resulting soon in a de- 
crease of their total income; or by sending Napoleon Fischer, Hess- 
ling’s old fellow-conspirator and Social Democratic deputy in the 
Reichstag, to spy on and betray his constituents; perhaps by arson 
in order to destroy documents dangerous to himself; or by the use of 
friendly courts which apply appropriate penalties for the anti-social, 
unpatriotic crime of opposing the rightfully supreme interests of 
property; or by marshaling strikebreakers and soldiers to bring the 
workers to their senses by starvation and liquidation; or, if necessary, 
by exposing his own son to the danger of murder at the hands of the 
workers’ leader as a means of eliminating the latter: ‘‘ ‘Ich werde 
schwer getroffen,’ iiberlegte der Generaldirektor [HeBling], ‘wenn dem 
Jungen ein Ungliick zust6St. Aber bezahlen muf jeder, und es gibt 
Geschifte, die nicht zu teuer liquidiert waren mit der Darangabe 
eines Sohnes.’ So kaufte man dem Feinde sein Recht ab, und die Macht 
verblieb, wo sie war.” 

Hessling’s workers live without hope. Although they vaguely 
yearn for the Marxist revolution which will reverse the existing order 
and give them power and wealth, it is for them only a dream. Except 
in occasional flare-ups of hatred, they have no thought of taking action 
to change their existence as instruments for the production of more 
wealth for their masters. They are aware of the purpose which even 
their mating instincts serve: ‘‘Sie machten ihre Kinder fiir Hefling.” 
Ideals, love for their fellow men, conventional morals, cleanliness, 
are luxuries to be afforded by the rich. Balrich, their leader, concen- 
trates so intensely upon his mission of destroying Hessling that his 
neglect of Hilde, the mother of his unborn child, drives her into a 
suicide attempt. Balrich’s sister, Leni, to escape the drab misery of 
her life, gives herself without illusions to Horst Hessling, son of their 
hated master, and subsequently as a courtesan in Berlin finds some 
of the glamor for which she longs. Frau Polster, a neighbor, is an object 
of mild envy on the part of her neighbors because she can maintain 
a relatively comfortable mode of life for herself and her husband from 
the gifts of her various lovers. Balrich’s uncle, old Gellert, feared for 
his goatish nature by all the mothers of small girls, seduces his eleven- 
year-old grandniece. Simon Jauner enjoys favor among the factory 
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foremen as a dependable informer against his comrades. Thus the 
valley of Gausenfeld, with its sweating toil and dreary workers’ bar- 
racks teeming with filthy children, is aptly termed “ein Tal der 
Armut und des Unrates.”’ 

Karl Balrich rises to challenge Hessling’s position and to rouse 
the workers briefly from their fatalistic resignation. Aided furtively 
by Wolfgang Buck, he gains possession of documents showing that 
he and his relatives are legally entitled to a considerable share of the 
Gausenfeld enterprises. He studies with almost superhuman determi- 
nation and stamina, with the ultimate object of using his legal train- 
ing to wrest Hessling’s power and position from him. Before him is 
constantly the vision of making himself and his fellow workers 
masters of Villa Héhe and the wealth of which it is a symbol. For a 
time he and his comrades close ranks in mutual loyalty and hope, and 
the ever timorous Hessling suffers some agonizing moments. But the 
outcome is from the beginning a foregone conclusion. The combina- 
tion of economic and governmental power is too much for the workers, 
and after their strike is broken, they lapse into their former passive 
hatred and misery. Balrich becomes again an ordinary worker and 
is one of the first to be drafted for World War I from Gausenfeld, now 
converted into a munitions plant. 

Der Kopf, the last unit of the trilogy, is essentially the portrayal 
of a bizarre, almost singlehanded attempt by one Claudius Terra to 
trick the leaders of Germany before World War I into the application 
of a more democratic and humanitarian spirit and into the avoidance 
of the war which he sees approaching ever closer. If this idea seems 
fantastic and grotesque, its advocate is no less so. After beginning 
his professional career as a young attorney naive enough to accept 
the poor as his clientele and on occasion to defend successfully such 
“‘Vaterlandsfeinde” as workers and Social Democrats, Terra attracts 
the attention of powerful government officials through his intellectual 
gifts. He conceives the idea of persuading first the incumbent Chancel- 
lor, then the party in the Reichstag in which he has accepted member- 
ship, and finally Kaiser Wilhelm himself, to abolish capital punish- 
ment. He hopes thereby to awaken a strong repugnance to war: 
“Solange im Frieden auf gesetzliche Weise Blut flieSt, kénnen Kriege 
keine Verbrechen sein. Aber Menschen werden die Tétung unschul- 
diger Soldaten schwerer hinnehmen, wenn nicht einmal mehr Mérder 
so sterben miissen.” Having failed in this, he then advocates the 
nationalization of coal and steel as vitally necessary to curb the all- 
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powerful industrialists who are irresistibly driving Germany toward 
war. Next he obtains and presents to leading government officials in 
Germany and France incontrovertible evidence that the munitions 
cartel in both countries is plotting war. In a last effort to stave off 
the conflict, he engineers the assassination of the German chancellor. 
Shortly before the collapse of Germany he ends his life in a suicidal 
pact with Wolf Mangolf, with whom he has from youth had a peculiar 
relationship of simultaneous friendship and enmity. 

One of the authoritarian. forces against which Terra wages his 
futile battle is the Pan-German League, with its rabid nationalism 
and imperialism and its arrogant advocacy of an ever mightier German 
navy. Another is the Junker caste, with its scornful hatred and con- 
tempt for democracy and its reliance upon a supremely strong army. 
Still another is the powerfui and aggressive class of industrial mag- 
nates, led by the munitions manufacturer Knack, with their jealousy 
of the ancient predominance and prestige of the Junkers, their in- 
satiable appetite for expansion of domestic and foreign power, their 
almost open wholesale bribery of government officials and legislators, 
and their alternate willingness and eagerness to plunge their country 
into war for their own aims. A fourth is Wilhelm II, of whom a biting 
picture is given, with his theatricalism, his bravado, his poor diplo- 
matic judgment, his belligerent dilettantism—of music and literature 
he peremptorily demands that they be “nicht so lyrisch, mehr patri- 
otish’”’—his hostility toward the working class, and finally his help- 
less withdrawal from the public scene when the military and indus- 
trial leaders quietly set up their dictatorship. Other characters whose 
strivings and basic philosophy are diametrically opposed to those of 
Terra are Wolf Mangolf, with his mad obsession for personal power 
and his dream of using war to achieve a united Europe, with Germany 
as its head, and Alice Lannas, incomprehensibly the object of Terra’s 
love, as coldly lustful of power as any of her male counterparts. 

The foregoing analysis demonstrates sufficiently that Heinrich 
Mann, with a pen dipped in acid, has here held up to scorn the spirit 
of authoritarianism and totalitarianism. Its living representatives are 
sometimes pitiable, sometimes terrifying in their viciousness. The 
basic motivations governing their lives are ruthless self-interest, 
with complete disregard for the rights or welfare of others; the belief 
that might makes right; at the national level, the worship of power 
as the sole instrument of foreign policy, with resultant glorification of 
militarism, imperialism, and war; a profound disbelief in the dignity 
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and worth of their fellow men, stemming from the absence of faith in 
themselves; hence their cowardice and lack of integrity and self-re- 
spect, their refusal to think and act independently, their blind ac- 
ceptance of superior authority and power, their self-abasement before 
those in high places, their willingness to trample upon others whenever 
it is safe, their fear of the principle of self-government. 

In thus depicting in Das Kaiserreich the repulsive nature of the 
totalitarian way of life, Heinrich Mann has made a contribution to 
democracy. The strongest effect of the novels is to awaken or to 
intensify contempt for the spirit of authoritarianism. In picturing this 
system in all its nuances, in showing its debasing effect upon the 
individual and upon human society, Heinrich Mann has helped to 
clear the way for something better. He has aided in removing some of 
the obstacles which stand in the way of a more civilized humanity, 
an improved society. 

The question now arises as to the positive aspect of the novels. 
Do they contribute not only to the necessary destruction of a system 
of jungle law but also to the building up of something to take its 
place? Do they contain a message of faith in the democratic way of 
life, in the name of which Heinrich Mann so often spoke and wrote? 
Do his representatives of the democratic spirit, though their cause be 
temporarily defeated, retain that optimistic faith in mankind which 
is the basis of democracy? Do they thus inspire hope and belief in 
its ultimate victory? 

Let us consider briefly the personalities and characters of those 
whom Mann arrays against the authoritarian forces in Wilhelminian 
Germany. 

That figure which in the entire trilogy most nearly represents the 
democratic ideal is old Herr Buck, in Der Untertan. He is on the whole 
an attractive and strong personality, possessing personal integrity, 
selfless devotion to the common welfare, and understanding of the 
meaning of democracy. To an admiring remark of Diederich Hessling 
that the city of Netzig “belongs” to him he once characteristically 
replies: ‘‘Das will ich gar nicht, ich will, daf sie sich selbst gehért.” 
At the same time, however, he feels that he is an outdated relic of the 
better, more civilized days of the Revolution of 1848, one who is 
foredoomed to failure in the rising generation in Germany; and he ends 
broken not only financially and politically but also spiritually; he 
dies utterly without hope for the cause for which he has lived. One 
of his last remarks is: “‘Also war es umsonst. Auch wir waren umsonst.” 
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Herr Buck’s son, Wolfgang, has a clear intellectual understanding of 
democracy and would prefer to see it prevail; but he is too weak to be 
constant in his loyalty to it, too fond of a life of ease; he is addicted to 
theatricalism, to playing a role for its own sake; and he has no strong 
faith in the victory of democracy; when his father gently chides him 
for his theatrical tendencies with the words, “‘Auch dir schien es 
einmal der Endzweck zu spielen,” he answers resignedly: ‘“‘Wie meinem 
ganzen Geschlecht. Mehr kénnen wir nicht. Wir sollten uns leicht 
und klein nehmen heute, es ist die sicherste Haltung angesichts der 
Zukunft ...”’; and he subsequently suits the action to the words, 
becoming in Die Armen a useful if timidly rebellious appendage in 
Diederich Hessling’s household as the latter’s brother-in-law and at- 
torney. As to the other leaders of the ‘“‘democrats” in Der Untertan, 
it is actually an anti-Semitic remark of Herr Lauer which exposes his 
party to its first serious reverse and sends him to prison, not for anti- 
Semitism but for allegedly insulting the Kaiser. The powerful old 
manufacturer Kiiising not only relinquishes his Klausenfeld paper 
mills to Hessling in timorous fear of the hostile government, he also 
betrays his friends and allies by giving information which, he must 
know, will be distorted and used against them. And at the end of the 
novel we find the remaining “liberals” sitting in harmony with the 
victorious foe Hessling, in complete abandonment of their formerly 
professed ideals: 

Auch Cohn und Heuteufel samt ihren naheren Freunden und Gesinnungsge- 
nossen hatten im Laufe der Zeit sich eingefunden . . . weil es eben auf die 
Dauer niemandem méglich war, den Erfolg zu bestreiten oder zu iibersehen, 
der den nationalen Gedanken befliigelte und immer héher trug... und 
Cohn wie Heuteufel wurden dem nationalen Gedanken vor allem durch die 
Flotte gewonnen. Eine Landung in England war der Traum... . Die Augen 
funkelten, und die BeschieSung Londons ward verhandelt. Die BeschieBung 
von Paris war eine Begleiterscheinung und vollendete die Plane, die Gott mit 
uns vorhatte. 

In the second novel—reminiscent of, but not so powerful as, Zola’s 
Germinal—the workers are bitterly aware that the social and economic 
system under which they exist cries out to heaven for revision; but 
they are primarily actuated in their forlorn revolt not by the demo- 
cratic principles of freedom, justice, and equality for all, but rather 
by class hatred stemming from Marxist doctrines. They hold together 
for a time in the wild dream of taking over for their own exclusive en- 
joyment the wealth and power of their hated oppressor, the capitalist 
Hessling; yet they cannot be steadfast even in their strongest feeling. 
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Balrich in his despair addresses them silently: “‘Nicht einmal, wahrhaft 
zu hassen, seid ihr stark genug!” And a few pages further on we read: 
Er sah, er war wie alle. Nicht seine Sendung hatte ihn anders gemacht, die 
Priifungen nicht, noch der Kampf des Geistes. Geklammert bleibst du an 
die Not des Lebens, Armer. Dir ist versagt der Aufschwung, dich zu opfern, 
Armer. Bevor du dich empérst, miissen vor dir und hinter dir die Gewehre 
starren und die Wahl muf heifien: sterben oder sterben. Sonst lebst du weiter 
von jedem Brot. 


When the wounded youth Hans Buck cries out in delirium, “alles ist 
unser, die Freiheit, das Gliick!”’ Balrich answers: “‘Worte ... Wer 
glaubt daran.”’ In final hopelessness, he accepts the tired reasoning of 
Wolfgang Buck: ‘““Die Macht—das ist mehr als Menschenwerk; das ist 
uralter Widerstand gegen unser Atmen, Fiihlen, Ersehnen. Das ist 
der Zwang abwirts, das Tier, das wir einst waren. Das ist die Erde 
selbst, in der wir haften. Friihere Menschen, zu Zeiten, kamen los 
aus ihr, kiinftige werden loskommen. Wir heutigen nicht. Ergeben wir 
uns.”’ It will be noted that these words are profoundly pessimistic. 
They come shockingly close to a categorical denial of the possibility 
of a permanent uplifting of German society, and perhaps of world 
society, through democratic or any other means. At the end of the 
novel Balrich is not merely fatalistically resigned to dreary poverty 
and physical toil as just another of Hessling’s slaves; like the defeated 
liberals in Der Untertan, he also serves the ends of his victorious enemy 
by turning his frustrated hatred against foreign peoples: “Ruf land! 
das ist der Feind. Frankreich! England! das ist er... . An Hefling 
konnten wir nicht hinan ... mit ihm denn gegen die, die uns iiber- 
fallen! Dort winkt der Sieg. Krieg muf} sein, damit endlich wir Armen 
das Gliick erraffen, das kein Kampf des Lebens uns bringen wollte. . . . 
Was Proletarier, was Bourgeois,—das Vaterland!”’ 

The last work of the trilogy, Der Kopf, offers no more inspiration or 
hope for democracy than the first two. Here there is not a single figure 
of any importance, except Claudius Terra, that has any strong desire 
for a more civilized society. And what is to be said of him? He is 
indeed a passing strange and dubious champion of democratic- 
humanitarian ideals. Like Wolfgang Buck in the first two novels, he 
is one of those split personalities that Heinrich Mann is so fond of 
creating. He voices high sentiments and strives in an intense if devi- 
ous manner to have them translated into action; he makes impassioned 
appeals for appreciation of the worth and dignity of the human indi- 
vidual; apparently he is sincere in his wish to have intelligence and 
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reason substituted for the blind and mad urge for power in his coun- 
try’s domestic and foreign policy. At the same time, he is at heart an 
actor, the playing of the role being at least as important to him as 
any result which might come of it. His sister says of him: “Er spielt 
Komédie.” In spite of his purported intelligence, he is so visionary as 
to suggest an abysmal lack of judgment. Only a complete failure to 
understand the basic nature of the opposing forces can account for 
his alliance with them in the vain hope of achieving by deception his 
humanitarian ends. He is supremely naive in attempting to trick first 
his own reactionary bloc in the Reichstag and then Wilhelm II into 
the abolition of capital punishment—as indeed also in his notion that 
such abolition would of itself contribute significantly to the prevention 
of war; his advocacy of the nationalization of coal and steel is ludi- 
crous, in view of the overwhelming political and economic power of 
the industrialists which he is in a position to note from his own high 
post among them; ridiculous also is his hope of gaining, from the 
German government as he knows it, effective action against the 
international plotting of the munitions cartel; and his final effort to 
stave off war through the assassination of the Chancellor, who is 
merely a symbol of the irresistible forces actually behind the war, is 
both politically futile and morally objectionable. It need hardly be 
added that Terra’s private life is as confused, contradictory, and dubi- 
ous as his public career. Because of all this, the impression inevitably 
received when he ends his life in a characteristically sensational man- 
ner is that little is thereby lost to his professed democratic and hu- 
manitarian aims. 

It is thus apparent that the reader who might approach Das 
Kaiserreich in the hope of finding a portrayal of inspiring, living 
examples of democracy, or a positive message of faith in the ultimate 
victory of the democratic philosophy, will come away with empty 
hands. The opponents whom Heinrich Mann has here created to do 
battle against the spirit of authoritarianism are exceedingly puny 
warriors. One or two of them are idealistic but old and tired; many 
are faint of heart, quick to lay down their arms and join the enemy 
as soon as the fray becomes hot; some are motivated not so much by 
democratic ideals as by class hatred; some are, to say the least, con- 
fused and inconsistent in their thinking and actions; but what is com- 
mon to them all is their final attitude of despair and hopelessness, 
their lack of faith in themselves, in their fellow men, and in the im- 
provement of their society in any foreseeable future. 
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Heinrich Mann’s trilogy has thus in a very real sense an impact 
that must be called negative. It does of course, as has been said above, 
serve the tremendously useful end of clearing away the spiritual rubble 
standing in the way of a democratic social structure. This cannot be 
emphasized too much. It does not, however, attempt to go further 
and aid in the actual building of such a structure, by furnishing an 
appreciable measure of positive guidance, inspiration, and hope. 

It should be stated at once that we cannot, of course, demand of 
Heinrich Mann that he should necessarily, either in Das Kaiserreich 
or in any of his other works, have painted a positive picture of inspira- 
tion and hope for the democratic way of life. A writer has the privilege 
and the duty to create according to his own particular imagination 
and interpretive faculties. At the same time, in view of Heinrich 
Mann’s consistent intellectual interest in questions of democracy and 
his expressed admiration and active personal support of it, the ab- 
sence of such a positive message should be pointed out. And certain 
questions inevitably arise. Although they cannot be conclusively 
answered without a full consideration of Mann’s entire life and work 
-—which would go beyond the scope of the present discussion—they 
should at least be broached. 

Can it be that Heinrich Mann himself, while writing these novels, 
possessed no hope that the German people could ever advance beyond 
the authoritarian, master-slave philosophy? Did he regard them as 
inherently incapable of understanding and applying democratic princi- 
ples, even in the remote future? It is difficult for the reader of his 
profoundly pessimistic trilogy to escape this impression. Yet, as we 
have noted above, he gave vigorous support to the young Republic, 
including the years 1919-1925, that is the years preceding the publi- 
cation of the final novel, Der Kopf.5 And in 1919 he had the following 
hopeful words for the German people: “‘Nietzsche ... hat . . ., héchst 
ungerecht, Deutschland verworfen, von je und fiir immer verworfen. 
Mégen Kiinftige es ihm verzeihen.... Er... hatte vergessen, dai 


5 It is an open question whether Mann had hope for the success of the Republic. 
His own statements are somewhat contradictory. In 1927, for example, he expressed 
confidence as follows: “Gegen die bleibende, unzerstérbare Freitheitsliebe des Menschen 
unserer Zone verstéGt auch bei uns noch manches. Aber . . . eines Tages entledigen wir 
uns des allen sicher.” (Sieben Jahre: Chronik der Gedanken und V orgiinge, pp. 358-59). 
But in 1943, looking back, he wrote: “Ich sah jeden ‘Kampf’ um eine wirkliche demo- 
kratische Republik von Anfang an verloren. . . . Die Macht war die alte geblieben, In- 
dustrie und Junker.” “Heinrich Mann: Kurze Selbstbiographie,” in Herbert Ihering, 
Heinrich Mann (Berlin: Aufbau-Verlag, 1951), Appendix, p. 2. 
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das wahre Deutschland aller Zeiten ein geduldiges, einsichtsvolles, 
der Gerechtigkeit ergebenes Volk ist.’’® Moreover, a complete lack of 
faith in his native society would indicate what would seem highly 
improbable, that Heinrich Mann had himself fallen into that very 
National Socialistic racism which he condemned. 

How then explain the impression of bleak pessimism given by 
Das Kaiserreich? Was Mann perhaps deliberately exaggerating the 
picture he saw, making it uniformly black in the hope of arousing 
his fellow countrymen through shock? If so, there can be legitimate 
doubt as to the efficacy of the method. Overstatements often arouse 
skepticism, blind anger, and disbelief rather than a calm searching 
of the soul. Sharp resentment was in fact widely expressed against 
Mann by his fellow Germans, and he was accused of being too much 
the aristocrat, too coldly intellectual, to possess real understanding of, 
for example, the proletariat as a class.’ 

Not to be overlooked, of course, is the possibility that Heinrich 
Mann from the beginning intended to say something like the follow- 
ing: Wilhelminian society is at present wholly dominated by the evil 
of authoritarianism; the allegedly democratic elements in Germany 
are too helpless and confused to offer hope of successful resistance, 
hence there is no outlook for improvement now or soon; but regenera- 
tion through democracy will surely come in the future, however dim 
and distant this may be. If this was his intent, one must concede that 
his short-range pessimism was justified and highly prophetic, but one 
must also say that he did not effectively convey his long-range opti- 
mism. 

Was Mann writing perhaps solely to portray German society as 
he saw it at the moment, without intending any implication at all, 
positive or negative, regarding the potentialities of the German people 
for an eventual change to the democratic way of life? Did he wish the 
pessimism expressed by his “‘democratic” characters to be taken 
merely as the natural despondency of men weak and of little faith— 
men of the kind which he believed to be representing democracy in 
Wilhelminian Germany? This may or may not be the correct inter- 
pretation. It is difficult here, as often, to know exactly how far to 
identify the author with his characters. 

Some final, related questions are the following: Was Heinrich 


6 Macht und Mensch, pp. 194-95. 
7 Cf. Albert Soergel, Dichtung und Dichter der Zeit—Neue Folge: Im Banne des Ex- 
pressionismus, Leipzig: R. Voigtlander, 1925, pp. 80-81. 
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Mann, in Das Kaiserreich and in many of his other works, simply 
exercising his particular genius for keen criticism, irony, satire, and 
caricature, all else being secondary? Was he, perhaps unconsciously, 
fulfilling a mission peculiar to him by training his keen intellectual 
powers almost exclusively on the weakness, imperfection, incon- 
sistency, and evil of the human soul rather than its higher qualities? 
This would explain the overwhelming predominance of satire in Das 
Kaiserreich and the relative lack of inspirational qualities even in the 
representatives of that positive democratic philosophy to which 
Heinrich Mann personally subscribed. Was he at times almost exclu- 
sively dominated by his fondness for creating grotesquely complex, 
bizarre personalities who are so filled with mutually contradictory 
motives and urges that they cannot possibly follow a logical, consist- 
ent line of action, whether democratic or authoritarian, whether 
good or evil? This would explain the ironic, serio-comic figure of 
Claudius Terra as well as numerous others drawn by him.* Was he 
in general simply incapable of visualizing and pertraying in warm 
colors the strong, consistently admirable, inspirational figures which 
some great writers occasionally succeed in creating? When one con- 
siders Das Kaiserreich together with Heinrich Mann’s work as a whole, 
there is much to be said for this interpretation. 

The following points can be made by way of summary: In Das 
Kaiserreich, Heinrich Mann definitely concerns himself with democ- 
racy by constantly holding up democratic ideals as preferable alterna- 
tives to the absolutistic spirit; his chief success, brilliantly achieved, 
is to arouse abhorrence for this spirit; to this extent, by helping to 
clear the way for democracy, he has made a highly valuable contribu- 
tion to it; he does not, however, whatever the reasons, present a con- 
structive, inspiring message. 

R. TRAvIs HARDAWAY 
Queens College 


8 E.g., the Duchess of Assy, the central figure of the trilogy Die Géttinnen. 





GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS AND THE CARTHUSIAN ORDER 


GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS is the principal critic of the monastic life of 
his own time (ca. 1146-1220). Since the publication of his works in 
the Rolls Series,' students of the period have realized that, however 
amusing it is to read, much of his criticism is unjust and exaggerated. 
This judgment is particularly true of the Speculum Ecclesiae,* written 
near the close of Giraldus’ long career and containing the accumulated 
venom of his seventy years. The work is essentially a denunciation of 
the English Benedictines and Cistercians; it is the one work usually 
cited as a demonstration of the condition of monastic life in the late 
twelfth and early thirteenth centuries. There is general agreement, 
however, that it is an insufficient, inexact, and highly prejudiced 
account.’ 

In theory, Giraldus confined his attacks to the Benedictines and 
Cistercians and balanced his negative arguments by “reiterated 
praise of the regular canons and Carthusians.’* His treatment of the 
canons requires critical study’ and the amount of attention devoted 
to the Carthusians indicates that he gave them only superficial con- 
sideration. In any event his statements concerning the canons and, 
particularly, the Carthusians are comparatively few. Giraldus devotes 
the greatest bulk of his space to the expression of his hatred for the 
larger, more widespread foundations of Benedict and Citeaux. The 
Speculum Ecclesiae remains essentially unbalanced, revealing and 
confirming the prejudice of the writer. 

While Giraldus is hardly to be considered the most consistent of 
medieval writers, the question immediately arises as to why his atti- 
tude toward the Carthusians is different from that toward the Cister- 
cians and Benedictines. Initially we would assume that his funda- 
mental dislike is for the monastic orders as such. But the Carthusians 

1 Vol. xx1(1-8); (London, 1861-91). 

2 Ibid. (4), 3-354. 

3 F. M. Powicke, for example, refers to it as ‘an unbalanced diatribe.” ‘Gerald of 
Wales” in The Christian Life in the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1935), p. 127. J. S. Brewer, 
the editor of the Speculum Ecclesiae, claims that it “is not an adequate representation 
of the state of the church in general, or of the Church of England in particular.” R.S., 
xx1(4), xiii. 

4 Dom David Knowles, The Monastic Order in England, 943-1216 (Cambridge, 
1940), p. 315. 

5 The groundwork for this has been laid in J. C. Dickinson, The Origin of the Austin 
Canons (London, 1950). This book does much to correct many erroneous ideas concern- 
ing the Augustinian canons, but further study will be required to determine the exact 
nature of Giraldus’ relationships with and attitudes toward the canons. 
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were, if anything, more devoted to the monastic idea] than the two 
larger orders. The inconsistency becomes more glaring when we 
realize that, brief as is his treatment of the order, Giraldus did not 
make use of certain information which would not have been entirely 
to the credit of the Carthusians: if his criticism of the orders was a 
reaction to the conduct of their external affairs, the Carthusians them- 
selves were not completely without blemish. In short, there is indica- 
tion that Giraldus was prejudiced, oddly enough, in favor of one 
monastic order. 

It is possible to find in Giraldus’ writing some reason for this 
inconsistent attitude, some reason to explain why one monastic order, 
at least, managed to receive favorable reaction from his pen while 
others continued to receive his characteristic harsh criticism. It is also 
possible, while pointing out this reason, to suggest some data for 
Giraldus’ own biography, particularly in his relationships with and 
attitudes toward some of the great men of his time. 

The Carthusian order was brought to England about 1178. A 
tradition within the order asserts that the first English house was 
founded by Henry II as part of his expiation for the guilt incurred by 
the murder of Thomas Becket.* There is no doubt that the first 
charterhouse was a royal foundation and the first monks there ap- 
pealed directly to the court whenever they were in need of basic ad- 
ministrative and construction aid. The original increment of one 
monk, two lay brothers, and possibly others, settled at Witham in 
Somerset. The initial settlement was not a successful one; the first 
prior was permitted to return to the mother-house of the order in 
France and a second prior, sent out to take his place, died shortly 
after he arrived. The third prior, Hugh of Avalon, had been procurator 
at the Grande Chartreuse at the time of his appointment. By a tre- 
mendous weight of personality and a sense of the practical which is 
surprising in a man who had spent most of his life in a cloister, he 
managed to establish the necessary relations with the royal patron 
and with the neighboring English and to put the foundation at 
Witham on a firm footing. This Hugh, of course, became Bishop of 
Lincoln, subsequently, St. Hugh of Lincoln. 


6 The tradition actually says that Henry’s penance was the assumption of the 
crusader’s cross with its concomitant pledge of duty in the Holy Land, but since 
internal affairs would not permit him to leave his kingdom, this penance was commuted 
to the establishment of monastic houses. Cf. E. Margaret Thompson, The Carthusian 
Order in England (London, 1930), pp. 49 ff. The historical data in this and the succeed- 
ing paragraph are drawn largely from Miss Thompson’s book. 
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The Carthusians, probably the most austere of the monastic orders 
in the West, came to England with a reputation for sanctity. The se- 
verity of their rule, however, insured the fact that theirs was never a 
popular order or widespread in the sense that the Cistercians were 
popular or widespread. A “‘ ... purely contemplative and extremely 
ascetic Order has little to attract the ordinary person.’”? During Giral- 
dus’ lifetime the only English charterhouse was that at Witham. 
Nevertheless the single charterhouse increased its reputation within 
a short time after Hugh’s arrival, due to the personality of its prior, 
as well as to the sanctity of its rule and members; the order grew 
substantially. There is no doubt that Hugh’s election to the See of 
Lincoln in 1186 enhanced the reputation of the order even more, 
for Lincoln was an extremely large diocese at the time*® and Hugh’s 
position, therefore, was one of eminence. It is said, however, that he 
remained as much a simple monk as his episcopal duties would permit. 

In a long life, busy with the affairs of Church, Giraldus had more 
than usual opportunities to come into contact with the Carthusians. 
We may be sure that no item of the popular fame of the order escaped 
his attention. His ear was continually open for the choicest morsels 
of gossip about the monastic orders which he despised, morsels to be 
used, naturally, for his own vitriolic purposes. Too many of his tales 
of Cistercian and Benedictine life obviously have no more substantial 
basis. Being a collector of monastic gossip, Giraldus could not have 
avoided news about the new order at Witham. 

A man as well traveled as Giraldus, particularly one who had 
spent three brilliant years at the University of Paris,’° undoubtedly 
knew of the order in France where, because it was unique in austerity, 
it must have had a particular fame. Did Giraldus ever visit the char- 


7 Ibid., p. 103. 

8 “Many men of learning, of position, of wealth, attracted by what they heard of 
him, left the world and submitted themselves to Hugh’s guidance.” R. M. Wooley, St. 
Hugh of Lincoln (London, 1927), p. 37. It should be pointed out, however, that in 
spite of Hugh’s extreme caution in admitting postulants, there were misplaced voca- 
tions at Witham. Several of these were men of learning who turned or returned to less 
austere religious observances and who began a tradition of criticism of the order. Cf. 
n. 56, below. 

® The diocese of Lincoln comprised nine counties and eight archdeaconries includ- 
ing that of Oxford, to which Hugh appointed Giraldus’ friend and fellow critic of mo- 
nastics, Walter Map. 

10 |. et cum ab ipso audierit, quod Parisius tantum operam huic studio per tri- 
ennium indulserit, cum admiratione recessit.” De Rebus a se Gestis, R.S., xx1(1), 47-48. 
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terhouse at Witham?" We know he was in Glastonbury in 1192-93 ;” 
Witham is a scant fifteen miles from Glastonbury. Giraldus mentions 
no visit, but the reputation of the order being what it was, it seems 
unlikely that he would have missed this opportunity to survey the 
situation for himself.” 

Giraldus’ major contact with the order was made in the person of 
Hugh of Lincoln. Actually we have no way of knowing how direct 
this contact was. It is unlikely that the two men saw much of each 
other and it is possible that their acquaintance was nothing more 
than one of chance, developed from affairs of Church in which both 
were interested or involved. But during the last three years of Hugh’s 
life, 1196-99, Giraldus was in residence at Lincoln, ostensibly study- 
ing with William da Monte.” Here he must have had frequent and 
familiar relationship with the cathedral staff, if not with Hugh him- 
self. Walter Map, it will be remembered, one of Giraldus’ intimate 
friends, was not only Archdeacon of Oxford—by Hugh’s appointment 


u“ |. . curiosity, and the odour of their sanctity perhaps, drew men of all sorts to 
visit the solitaries.”” Thompson, op. cit., p. 65. 

2 Cf. H. E. Butler, The Autobiography of Giraldus Cambrensis (London, 1937), pp. 
118-19. 

18 The likelihood is lent some possibility by several pages in the Speculum Ecclesiae 
which purport to give some facts about a Carthusian house: “Item juxta ecclesiam a 
septentrione claustrum habent modicum, tanquam collocu[torium,] ad qu[od] conveni- 
unt singulis Dominicis diebus. .. . Item quaelibet cellulae xiiij. pedum erunt, et ali- 
quantulum ab invicem distantes. Item tantum xiiij. erunt monachi, quatinus conven- 
tum habeant, et fratres circiter viginti. Praeterea fossato grandi et profundo et bene 
murato curia tota simul cum ecclesia concluditur. Praedia vero in circuitu circa septem 
milliaria durante fossatis clauduntur, aut metis apertis signantur, intra quae habent 
acra sua et pascua, nec exterius rigorem quicquam habere poterunt.” R.S., xx1(4), 
250. It is possible that the details given here refer to Witham, although Miss Thompson 
observes: “‘As to the quarters of the monks, we have no details; .. . ” (op. cit., p. 61). 
The remains at the present-day parish of Witham Friary are too scant for any attempt 
at reconstruction. On the other hand Giraldus’ information may very well have come 
from second hand sources; certainly some of his references are very general as, for ex- 
ample: “Item singuli habent ostiola sua ex opposito claustri versus pratellum, qui exire 
non poterunt sed tantum prospectu uti.” Spec. Eccl., R.S., xx1(4), 250. To my knowl- 
edge this description could apply to any Carthusian house. 

14 The only evidence of a direct contact between the two is a letter by Gerald to 
Hugh, preserved by its writer in the Symbolum Electorum, R.S., xx1(1), 259-68. It is an 
undated letter formally protesting the rude behavior of certain of the bishop’s officers 
toward Giraldus’ own proctor. 

16 De Rebus a se Gestis, R.S., xx1(1), 93. In April of 1199, at the behest of Count 
John, he left Lincoln “consilio magnorum virorum Lincolniensis ecclesiae, a quibus di- 
lectus erat, ...” Ibid., p. 110. Cf. also J. C. Davies (ed.), Episcopal Acts and Cognate 
Documents relating to Welsh Dioceses, 1066-1272 (Cardiff, 1946), 1, 305. Was Hugh one 
of these advisors? 
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in 1196—but had been canon precentor of the cathedral since 1176 
as well. It was presumably during this period of residence at Lincoln 
that Giraldus wrote a life of a former bishop of the diocese, St. 
Remigius. Having established himself a biographer for the diocese, 
it is not surprising that he was called upon for the life of another 
bishop. His Vita Sancti Hugonis was finished about 1213." 

Giraldus’ Vita is brief. It was known to Adam of Eynsham, the 
author of the longer, more intimate and detailed Magna Vita Sancti 
Hugonis,‘* who quotes from it generously.'® Wooley points out that 
the Metrical Life of Saint Hugh is based upon Giraldus’ work and 
thinks “‘it is possible that it is the work of Giraldus himself.’ Giral- 
dus’ account offers a few additional incidents which are not included 
in the Magna Vita and his listing of Hugh’s miracles is the most 
complete of all extant versions, indeed, more than half of his text is 
devoted to the miracles.” 

Let it be mentioned here and now that Giraldus’ biography is 
essentially a statement of facts. “‘The life of St. Hugh ... is, in the 
strictly historical part, sober and trustworthy enough. The miracu- 
lous stories stand on the same ground as other miraculous stories. 
Giraldus simply reports what he heard or read; there is no sign of in- 
vention or exaggeration.’** This is an unusual description for any 
writing of Giraldus who is not known for the truth of his statements, 


6 Vita Sancti Remigii, R.S., xx1(7), 8-80. For the date of the composition, cf. 
p. xi. 

'7 bid., pp. 81-147. For date of composition, cf. pp. -lii. 

18 Ed. by J. F. Dimock, R.S., xxxvu. 

'9 Cf, particularly Adam’s quotation of the story of the swan of Stow. Jbid., pp. 
115 ff. This is taken directly from Giraldus’ text with Adam’s acknowledgments. This 
story is told by Giraldus in the Vita Remigii, R.S., xx1(7), 73 ff., and is repeated in the 
Vila Hugonis, ibid., pp. 109 f. Since Adam asserts that his quotation was written dur- 
ing the lifetime of Hugh, it is probable that he drew from the earlier (ca. 1198) Vita 
Remigii, which also has its share of anecdotes about Hugh. 

20 J. F. Dimock (ed.), The Metrical Life of St. Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln (Lincoln, 
1860). ‘“This [metrical] Life was probably written immediately upon the canonization 
of Hugh, A.D. 1220; or very soon thereafter. .. . Certainly it was written after his 
canonization, the last event mentioned; and as it appears from line 962-3, during the 
episcopate of Bp. Hugh de Welles, who died in 1235; and therefore between 1220 and 
1235,” p. xxi. 

= Op. cil., p. x. 

2 “As to the account of Hugh’s miracles . . . it is clear that he [Giraldus] simply 
drew from the Register of Miracles kept by the custodians of Hugh’s tomb, copying 
from it almost closely,—quite closely, we may believe, as to the facts stated,—though 
with some improving embellishments of diction from his scholastic pen.” R.S., xx1(7), 
li. 


3 Tbid., p. lv. 
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particularly when he is treating a subject on which he might be ex- 
pected to hold opinions. It would seem that in this biography he was 
under some constraint, which would confirm the fact that he was 
writing a work commissioned by the dean and chapter of Lincoln to 
be used for their purposes and not his own.* 

But there is more than mere conformity in the Vita. There is also 
a warm appreciation which suggests not only that Giraldus knew 
Hugh, but that he admired him as well, monk though he was. Else- 
where in his writing there is at least one reference to Hugh which is 
very likely based on a personal knowledge of the man himself, not 
one drawn merely to add one more detail to a formal saint’s life. This 
is the familiar comparison of Hugh and Archbishop Baldwin of Can- 
terbury, which occurs, significantly, not in the Vila Hugonis but in 
the earlier Vita Remigiit.> Baldwin was one monk-bishop whom 
Giraldus knew personally and well.” I think it unlikely that Giraldus 
would have attempted the comparison between Baldwin and Hugh 
if his knowledge of Hugh had been second-hand. Baldwin, of course, 
suffers in the comparison: he was “‘literatus,” but Hugh “‘literatis- 
simus: ille [Baldwin] sermone serus et parcus, hic [Hugh] verborum 
urbanitate facetus: ille quasi subtristis semper et pavidus, hic quasi 
continua cordis hilaritate et mentis securitate jocundus: ille Diogenes, 
hic Democritus: ille ad iram, sicut fere ad omnia, tardus et temperatus, 
hic autem facili satis occasione movendus: ille lenis, hic asper: ille 
tepidus, hic calidus: ille remissus, hic rigidus.’’” 

In the light of this picture of Hugh we are not surprised that 
Giraldus’ Vita describes his subject as a gay and cheerful person, 
not at all niggardly in allowances for the dress of his followers, one 
who set a generous table.** And this is not written as criticism of a 
monk-bishop who should be more inclined to ascetic practices: the 


* The third Distinction, which treats only of miracles ascribed to Hugh which took 
place during the Interdict, was written definitely at the request of the Dean of Lincoln, 
Roger de Roldeston: “... ad instantiam viri venerabilis Rogeri decani Lincolnien- 
os... . ” Hd. B. U7. 

% That is, written during Hugh’s lifetime. Cf. n. 16, above. 

* He had, of course, accompanied Baldwin through Wales preaching the cause of 
the third crusade. The trip is described in Itinerarium Kambriae, R.S., xx1(6). 

27 Vita Remigii, R.S., xx1(7), 68. 

28 “‘Fere enim semper hilaritatem et jocunditatem in vultu, ex conscientiae securi- 
tate et sinceritate praeferebat. Familiamque suam totam, tam clericos scilicet, quam 
milites ac servientes, decenter et honeste vestiri, et in mensa sua tam ipsos quam hos- 
pites, eosque praecipue, laute ac splendide exhibere volebat. Unde suis plerumque dicere 
consuevit: ‘Bene comedatis, et bene bibatis, et bene ac devote Deo servatis’.”’ Vita 
Hugonis, R.S., xx1(7), 106-07. 
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entirety of the Vita bears sufficient witness to the sanctity and aus- 
terity of Hugh’s life. It is rather a contribution to a picture—which 
the several references in Giraldus’ writing tend to form of the Bishop 
of Lincoln—of a man, witty, cheerful, talkative (in spite of his Car- 
thusian upbringing!) and a man also not without his faults.” 

Even if it is necessary to eliminate the possibility of contact be- 
tween Hugh and Giraldus, there is still much in Hugh’s character 
which would have appealed strongly to Giraldus. Such traits as were 
not known popularly could have been conveyed by those members of 
the cathedral chapter at Lincoln who were in direct contact with the 
bishop; quite possibly by Walter Map himself. 

First, Hugh was a successful bishop as well as a holy man. Giraldus, 
in no place in his works, criticizes Hugh as a diocesan. It is to be 
expected that Giraldus, who was intimately acquainted with the 
workings of the episcopal office and himself no mean diocesan execu- 
tive, with a particular dislike for monks in the episcopacy, would 
have seized upon any opportunity to point out the administrative 
failing of a monk-bishop, were it at all possible.*® Hugh must have been 
an efficient man. 

Though a monk, Hugh did not regard his own ascetic state as the 
exclusive means for attaining Christian perfection, an attitude Gi- 
raldus must have rejoiced to hear.*! Nor did his own singleness of 
mind lead him ever to the extreme view that marriage is any other 


29 Hugh’s temper must have been considerable. Giraldus mentions it (n. 27, above) 
and Adam of Eynsham, who venerated Hugh, lets him say: “‘ ‘Sum enim revera pipere 
asperior atque mordacior; qui et eorum praesidens capitulo, ex re frequenter levissima 
nimis inflammor ad iram’.” Magna Vita, p. 136. Giraldus, however, does not mention 
the one act of Hugh’s life which does not entirely reflect credit on his character: his brok- 
en oath to his first prior not to enter the Grande Chartreuse before he had died. Magna 
Vita, pp. 28-29. The omission of this item may perhaps have been instigated by the 
cathedral chapter, or perhaps Giraldus omitted it at his own discretion. 

80 Cf, his remarks on monks appointed to his own see of St. David’s, especially in 
De Jure et de Statu Menevensis Ecclesiae, R.S., xx1(3), passim. The Episcopal Acts, 
op. cit., 1, 302 (D. 283, October, 1198), cites a letter from Giraldus, at that time living in 
Lincoln, maintaining that the chapter of St. David’s would never agree to the appoint- 
ment of a monk or a physician, the two candidates being of these respective professions. 
The ultimate irony in Giraldus’ life came in 1214 when a native Welshman was, still 
contrary to the wishes of the crown, finally elected to this see; he was, unhappily for 
Giraldus, a monk, Iowerth, abbot of the [Premonstratensian] Abbey of Talley. 

3! But Giraldus does not report this attitude of Hugh; the evidence for it comes 
from Adam of Eynsham: “ ‘Haud solum,’ inquit, ‘monachi, sed nec eremitae tantum- 
modo atque solitarii consequentur regnum Dei. Denique cum unumquemque judicabit 
Dominus, nequaquam id expostulabit, quod eremita quisque non fuerit aut monachus; 
sed hoc potius reprobo cuique exprobabitur, quod minime extiterit veraciter Christi- 
anus. . . . Exigitur autem ut virtus et veritas habeatur beati nominis [Christiani] hujus, 
quatinus indesinenter teneatur caritas in corde, veritas in ore, castitas quoque in cor- 
pore non fallaciter Christiani’.”” Magna Vita, pp. 195-96. 
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than a normal and chaste state or that men and women who lived 
within the limits of their marriage were not to know heaven along 
with the continent.* Such an attitude is unusual for its time. It must 
have been particularly refreshing for Giraldus who, among other 
views, held that the enforced celibacy of the secular clergy was ill- 
advised .* 

Hugh was a learned man. Of the actual state of his learning little 
is known, but it is significant that Giraldus uses “literatissimus’’ to 
describe him.* Such praise does not come readily from his pen. Hugh’s 
reputation was great enough to stir the students of Paris to an en- 
thusiastic reception for him during his last visit in France.® 

Again, both Hugh and Giraldus were, in a very practical sense, 
“foreigners” on English soil. Not that Hugh was ever particularly 
conscious of his Burgundian background nor that Giraldus ever forgot 
that he himself was largely of Norman French extraction. But both 
were sundered by birth from the mass of English peasantry;* there is 
no evidence that Hugh ever learned the English language and both 
were, first of all, men of the Church more than sharers of the Anglo- 
Norman privileges. 

It is, however, in Hugh’s relations with the Angevin kings that 
we can see what must have been the chief reason for Giraldus’ ad- 
miration for the Bishop of Lincoln. Giraldus, it will be remembered, 
had no reason to be other than bitter toward Henry II, Richard I, 
and John. His failure to be appointed to the See of St. David’s in 
spite of being nominated several times by the chapter, was due to 
the unwillingness of the court to have a ‘‘Welshman”’ with nationalistic 
leanings in a position of such influence.*’ His efforts to have the diocese 

2“ |. docens etiam conjugato3, mensurae suae limites minime transcendentes, 
castitatis decore nequaquam privandos, sed cum virginibus pariter et continentibus 
supernae beatitudinis gloria donandos.” Jbid., p. 196. 

83 Cf. his discussion of his marriage of the clergy in the Gemma Ecclesiastica, R.S., 
xx1(2), 185-86. 

* Cf. n. 27, above. Wooley has also pointed this out: op. cit., pp. 14-15. 

% This reception may have been as much a recognition of his sanctity as his learn- 
ing. The welcome is described in the Magna Vita, p. 303. 

3% “When Gerald boasted of being a Welshman, or complained that his Welsh an- 
cestry barred his way to preferment, he meant that his dignified Norman-Welsh origin 
put him above the ordinary man, and quite apart from the Englishman, whom he de- 
spised.”’ Powicke, op. cit., pp. 118-19. 

37 Henry’s anti-Welsh attitude, as directed toward the person of Giraldus, is brought 
out very clearly in the De Rebus a se Gestis: “Et sic dissoluto concilio, rex archiepiscopo 
et paucis, quibus fidem majorem habebat, secretius revelavit non esse tutum archidia- 
conum illum, quia Reso [i.e., Rhys] principi Suthwalliae et aliis fere cunctis Walliae 
majoribus sanguine propinquus erat, in cathedra Menevensi collocari; nec expedire per 
talis viri promotionem, praecipueque tam probi simul et tam generosi, Walensibus vires 
dare eorumque superbiam augmentare.” R.S., xx1(1), 43. 
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of St. David’s raised to archiepiscopal status also failed because it 
was not in the best interests of Angevin rule to allow metropolitan 
competition to the primacy of Canterbury.** It is a truism that 
Giraldus only alienated himself further from the possibilities of 
Angevin patronage by his espousal of this cause. Certainly his insist- 
ence on the ancient independence of St. David’s only confirmed the 
court in the opinion that Giraldus was more Welshman than Norman, 
more interested in the national cause of Church and state in Wales 
than in the welfare of the Angevin empire. It is understandable why, 
in later life, Giraldus felt affection for the French and sympathy for 
the claims of Philip Augustus against the Angevins.*® 

Hugh came to England at the personal insistence of Henry II, 
an honor which he resisted in true Carthusian fashion.“” Henry was 
probably well known to Hugh, at least as a name: his reputation in 
Europe was definitely linked with that of Thomas Becket and the 
Carthusian order had played a part, if a small one, in the conflict 
between Henry and the Archbischop.*! Hugh knew well the character 
of the king under whom he was to serve. 

In all their relationships Hugh handled Henry extremely well. 
He was able to turn Henry’s mood to his own account and to achieve 
his own ends.“ And Hugh’s ends were invariably just. He was, as 
Giraldus was not, the supranationalist churchman and his relations 


% E.g., from the same passage Giraldus puts the following words into Henry’s 
mouth: “ ‘Nec regi nec archiepiscopo opus est aut expediens nimis probum aut stre- 
nuum, ne vel Angliae corona vel Cantiae cathedra detrimentum sentiat, in ecclesia 
Sancti David episcopum esse’.” [bid. 

39 “Gerald was increasingly impressed by the French; and in later life his sym- 
pathies were with the King of France rather than with the King of England.” Powicke, 
op. cit., p. 119. Cf. Giraldus’ statement on the greatness of Philip of France in De 
Princi pis Instructione, R.S., xx1(8), 138. 

40 Cf. Magna Vita, pp. 105 ff. Is there any significance in the fact that Giraldus 
does not mention Hugh’s reluctance to accept the episcopacy ? 

41 Again, it should be noted that it is only a tradition of the order that Witham 
Priory was established as part of Henry’s commuted penance for the murder of Thomas 
of Canterbury. Miss Thompson, deriving her information from the Annales Ordinis 
Carthusiensis of Dom Le Couteulx (Montreuil, 1887—89), reports that John of Salisbury, 
exiled from England as a follower of Thomas, spent his time in France at the Carthusian 
Priory of Mont-Dieu and prepared a long apology for his exile addressed to the Carthu- 
sian prior of Val St. Pierre. Op. cit., p.49. She also reports that two members of the order, 
including the prior of the Grande Chartreuse, were appointed by Pope Alexander III 
to bear a letter to Henry “urging him to make peace with the archbishop [Thomas].” 
Ibid., p. 50. 

# Cf. Adam of Eynsham’s version of Hugh’s demands on Henry for material for the 
building of Witham, and his insistence that the displaced folk of Witham be fully com- 
pensated for their loss and troubles. Magna Vita, pp. 68-70. 
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with Henry, and later Richard, were conditioned by his firm stand 
that the state had no control over the Church.“ Hugh maintained 
his position consistently and the Angevin kings apparently respected 
him for it. Giraldus struggled for non-existent rights and was laughed 
out of court for his troubles. But he could admire Hugh for having 
achieved what he himself could not, for being independent in his 
episcopacy as, say, Baldwin of Canterbury was not. 

Probably Hugh’s consistent firmness, and not so much their 
reputed similarity of appearance, inspired Henry’s respect for him. 
Adam of Eynsham writes convincingly of Henry’s favor toward 
Hugh.“ Gerald himself says that Henry closed his eyes to many of 
Hugh’s deeds which, if they had been done by another, would have 
stirred the famous Angevin temper.” 

Toward Richard and John, Hugh bore himself as coolly as toward 
their father. Richard’s quarrel with Hugh over finances might have 
led to the making of another martyr-bishop in England, but Richard 
never lost his respect for the Bishop of Lincoln. In spite of violent 
disagreements Hugh himself admitted that Richard never received 
him except with the highest honor. In the few contacts he had with 
John, Hugh did not hesitate in issuing a rebuke when called for; on 
one occasion he was bold enough to imply that John was a liar.“ 

Hugh was a Carthusian. Since Giraldus’ major contact with the 
order was through Hugh it is natural, then, to expect Giraldus’ state- 
ment on the Carthusian order to be tempered by his knowledge of— 
perhaps acquaintance with—the monk-bishop of Lincoln. 

In the Speculum Ecclesiae he devotes a short chapter to the history 
of the order which, as far as I have been able to ascertain, is strictly 
factual, although fragmentary in its present form.** Characteristically 

43 E.g.: “Sciens namqueserpens virulentus, virum Deilibertatem ecclesiae impensius 
zelare; qui nec subjectis sibi ecclesiis pecuniarias ullatenus exactiones imponeret, nec 
quibuscunque potestatibus, tale quid a sua exigentibus ecclesia ulla ratione acquies- 
ceret.” Ibid., pp. 183-84. 

44 E.g.: “Post haec princeps ille magnus viri Dei crebrius fruebatur colloquio, con- 
silio amplius delectabatur. Nec erant multi, sed nec, ut a multis credebatur, vel unus 
sub omni ejus erat potestate, in quo magis requiersceret spiritus ejus, quam in priore 
Withamiae.” [bid., p. 75. 

4“ |. plurimaque sub dissimulatione pertransit, quae forsan ab alio gesta gravem 
ei gignere possent indignationem.” Vita Hugonis, R.S., xx1(7), 101. 

* “Certe sed praesentiam meam nunquam non cum summo excepit honore, .. . 
Magna Vita, p. 285. 

47 “Cui [to John] ille, ‘Nostis,’ inquit, ‘quia satis aversor omne mendacium: cavebo 
igitur mihi ne labiis promissa vestra enuntiem, nisi haec certissime a vobis implenda 


praesumam’.” Magna Vita, pp. 288-89. 
48 R.S., xx1(4), 248-54. 


” 
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it is entitled ‘De Cartusiensium ordine, vitae honestate et austeritate 
laudabili.’’** It begins with a brief sketch of the history of the order 
which is followed by a description of Carthusian life. Most of the 
information given is general enough to apply to any charterhouse 
but some or all of it may have been gathered from first hand observa- 
tion at Witham.®® It should be remembered that Giraldus writes 
objective history of the Cistercians in the same volume and offers 
praise of their ideals as well.*! But the great burden of the Speculum 
Ecclesiae is evidence of how the Cistercians—and Benedictines™ 
have fallen away from these ideals. In Giraldus’ book, however, the 
Carthusians remain in full possession of their pristine splendor. The 
Cistercians in their original conception, he claims, were a perfect order, 
the Grandmontese—whom he erroneously derives from the Carthu- 
sian*—even more perfect, and the Carthusians the most perfect. 
Beyond a few incidental references elsewhere,® the account in the 
Speculum Ecclesiae is all that Giraldus has to say of the Carthusian 
order proper. It should be noted that this account contains none of 
his characteristic denunciations, nor does he repeat tales of misbe- 








*? Compare this to ‘De Cluniacensibus et eorum [enormitatibus], . . . ” Jbid., p. 29. 

Cf. n. 13, above. 

5! R.S., xx1(4), 111-14. 

* Giraldus had only evil to report of the Cluniac Benedictines. Although the first 
pages of Distinction II in the Speculum Ecclesiae are fragmentary—where we might ex- 
pect to find at least a statement of the Cluniac ideal—Giraldus begins with a phrase 
that admits of no sympathy with the order: “De monachis itaque Cluniacensium et 
eorum excessibus. ...” Ibid., p. 29. Cf. n. 49, above. 

53 Tbid., p. 254. The question arises of where Giraldus had his information about the 
Grandmontese. The first English house was established about 1204 near Whitby in 
Yorkshire. Giraldus may have been again at Lincoln at the time of the establishment 
and, although there are some eighty miles between the two towns, may have had con- 
tact with the new order. The second Grandmontese house was, to be sure, in Wales, but 
the foundation was made in 1225, by which date Giraldus may be assumed dead. At 
least this second foundation was made after the writing of the Speculum Ecclesiae which 
contains his only consequential references to the order. It must be assumed therefore 
that his main source of information concerning Grandmont came from the experience 
of the order in France, possibly from the time of his student days in Paris (there were 
60 houses of the order in France in 1163 and a total of 140 before the decline). If his in- 
formation came from the French houses then it was incomplete or purposely edited: 
Giraldus leaves out much of the Grandmontese actuality. Cf. n. 64, below, and Rose 
Graham, “The Order of Grandmont and its Houses in England,” in English Ecclesiasti- 
cal Studies (London, 1929), 

4 “Perfectus igitur originaliter ordo videbatur Cisterciensis, perfectior autem 
quoad aliquid Grandimontanus, perfectissimus autem omnium quantum ad humanum 
spectat examen Car[tusiensi]s.” R.S., xx1(4), 259. 

5 E.g., in De Principis Instructione, R.S., xx1(8), 170, 192: brief reference to the 
founding of Witham Priory and to a sum of money willed to the order by Henry II. 
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havior on the part of individual monks.* Yet the order was not as 
perfect as Giraldus describes it. The original Carthusian ideal may 
have been one of self-sufficiency on their own limited areas without 
dependence upon external sources of income.'? But actually the 
foundation at Witham, and certainly those in France, did acquire 
holdings outside their immediate territory. Giraldus criticizes the 
propensity of the larger orders for acquiring more and more land, 
but he does not mention that “the priors of Witham, for instance, 
had rents even in distant Warwickshire.’** Nor does he mention the 
fact that Witham was involved in continual litigation on the subject 
of land and agricultural rights.*® Giraldus, the upholder of episcopal 
authority, who certainly would find damnable the special privileges 
of the Cistercians exempting them so much from the control of the 
diocesan® says nothing of the privileges of the Carthusians in this 
respect. 

It would appear that, contrary to his custom, Giraldus has at- 
tempted to paint as fair a picture of one religious order as he has 
painted a foul picture of others. It may be that the rosy terms which 
he uses to describe the Carthusians were intended only, as suggested 
at the beginning, to balance his vituperative description of the Cis- 
tercians and Benedictines, that he might not appear the complete 
enemy of the ordo monasticus, but rather as the reformer with the 
best interests of the Church at heart. After all, the good works of the 
orders, and especially the Cistercians, present and past, could not 


5 Giraldus’ friend, Walter Map, while he also approves, briefly, of the Carthusians, 
does not hesitate to tell of one [French] charterhouse which fell away from the ideals of 
the order. Since this house ultimately entered into the Cistercian family, it is quite 
likely that Walter’s mention of the affair is part of his own campaign of vilification 
against the Cistercians. Cf. Walter Map, De Nugis Curialium; ed. by M. R. James (Ox- 
ford, 1914), pp. 25-26. Giraldus does not mention the defections from the order at Wit- 
ham; Adam of Eynsham gives details of two such cases (Magna Vita, pp. 86-91). Cf. 
n. 8, above. One of those who defected, Alexander of Lewes, became a bitter critic of the 
order. Knowles (op. cit., p. 387) reports that Richard of Devizes criticized the Carthu- 
sians acidly. 

57 Thompson, op. cit., p. 123. Thus also the original Cistercian ideal. 

58 Thid. 

59 Tbid., p. 134. I assume that court action was more frequent after Hugh had left 
for Lincoln; there is no record of Hugh participating in such dealings. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that the most involved litigation concerning Witham began after 
1226, i.e., after Giraldus had written his account of the order in the Speculum Ecclesiae. 
Miss Thompson’s treatment of Witham Charterhouse, pp. 133-47, gives a survey of 
most of these legal entanglements. 

6 E.g., Spec. Eccl., R.S. xx1(4), 205. 

6! Cf. Thompson, op. cit., esp. pp. 98-99; 100-01. 
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be discounted completely. This is why, then, he would admonish the 
Cistercians to redeem themselves by emulating the Carthusian 
way.” 

The evidence above indicates that Giraldus, despite his general 
attitude toward monks in high ecclesiastical office, admired and 
respected Hugh of Lincoln. With this admiration and respect in 
mind it is apparent that the character of Hugh must have been the 
dominant influence in shaping Giraldus’ attitude toward the Car- 
thusian order, of which Hugh was a member. Hugh was his primary 
first hand source of knowledge of the order. It is understandable why 
he was willing to sift his information and present only the admirable 
aspects of the Carthusian actuality, both as balance for his condemna- 
tion of other orders™ and as a testimony to the sainted Bishop of 
Lincoln whose biography, after all, he had written. 

Giraldus is no more dependable as a critic of the Carthusians 
than he is of the Cistercians or Benedictines. Because he described 
the latter orders as almost completely wicked—whereas we know they 
possessed many saving graces—it is not desirable to search similarly 
for inverse qualities among the Carthusians: negative features be- 
cause Giraldus described only positive ones. His favorable description 
of the order was made relatively easy by the fact that the Carthusians 
were, comparatively, an unblemished order. Tradition describes it as 
nunguam reformata quia nunquam deformata.™ Under other circum- 
stances and if his purposes had so required, we may be sure that Giral- 
dus would not have hesitated at least to try to modify the tradition. 

RICHARD J. DONEY 
Northwestern University 

@ “Quam satius quamque salubrius foret juxta facultates juste quaesitas, et non 
undecunque perque fas omne nefasque res congestas et concupitas, sumptus et impensas 
more Carthusiensium aptare moderantius et arctare, . . . ”’ Spec. Eccl., R.S. xx1(4), 246. 

6§ Giraldus shows unbounded admiration and respect for one other monk-bishop, 
the Cluniac, Henry of Blois, Bishop of Winchester. He is listed in the Speculum Ec- 
clesiae as an exception to Giraldus’ general rule that seculars make better bishops than 
regulars (p. 80). Cf. the lengthy—and enthusiastic—account of him in the Vita Remigii, 
R.S., xx1(7), 43-49. 

4 Tt would appear that the order of Grandmont with the Carthusiansserved to make 
a pair of orders in whose favor Gerald may write in contrast to the pairs of orders— 
Cistercians and Benedictines—against which he writes. His knowledge of the Grand- 
montese is fragmentary, and in certain respects, erroneous; he derives them from the 
Carthusians (cf. n. 53, above). Giraldus says nothing of the internecine warfare which 
was carried on between various Grandmontese houses and particularly between the 
lay and clerical members of the order; this bickering seems to be the characteristic fea- 
ture of the Grandmontese after 1180. Cf. Graham, op. cit., pp. 223-24. 

% Quoted in Knowles, op. cit., p. 376. I assume that the phrase is a Carthusian 
expression of their own tradition. 

















COLERIDGE AND “THE WORK FOR WHICH POOR 
PALM WAS MURDERED” 


ON AuGUST 26, 1806, at Braunau, Austria, Johann Philipp Palm, 
proprietor of the Stein bookshop in Niirnberg, was tried by French 
martial law and shot. Palm’s crime was slight: he had distributed and 
(as it was proved after his death) published a work attacking Na- 
poleon and the conduct of the French army in Germany; but Na- 
poleon, already enraged by a succession of such attacks, determined 
to put an end to them by making an example of Palm. It soon became 
evident that the execution of Palm was a mistake, for, far from 
achieving its purpose, it elevated a comparatively unknown book- 
seller to the position of martyr, stiffened German resistance to the 
French, aroused the indignation of the Russians and English, and 
greatly increased the interest in the German political pamphlets, 
especially in the anonymous pamphlet Deutschland in seiner tiefen 
Erniedrigung, for the distribution of which Palm had laid down his 
life. Coleridge, horrified by Palm’s murder,! insisted that he had 
translated the work in question, but the translation has not been 
found, nor has any evidence appeared to support his assertion. The 
questions are: Did the translation ever exist, and, if so, what happened 
to it? 

To begin with, the work which Coleridge translated and which he 
sincerely, but mistakenly, believed to be “the work for which poor 
Palm was murdered” was not Deutschland in seiner tiefen Erniedrigung, 
but the first part of Ernst Moritz Arndt’s Geist der Zeit, two editions 
of which had been published at Altona, the first shortly before Easter, 
1806, the second in 1807.2 Thus in May or June, 1808, Coleridge 
told Wordsworth that, “for the sake of money, I am... employed 
every spare hour in a complete ‘Rifacciomento’ [sic], or ‘U marbeitung,’ 
of the Geist der Zeit—the work for which poor Palm was murdered by 
Buonaparte / I not only add a long Preface, but throughout by notes 
or marked Interpolations, joined to softenings, omissions, and the 
lowering of the dythirambic [sic] style prevalent in the original, make 
almost a new work—It is done at the warm recommendation of His 
R. Highness, the Duke of Sussex, & will be an exceedingly interesting 


1 See Coleridge’s Essays on His Own Times, ed. Sara Coleridge (London, 1850), pp. 
648, 670-71, 811. 

2 A second part of the Geist der Zeit was published in 1809, a third in 1813, and a 
fourth in 1818. I am concerned only with Part I, of which I am using the first (1806) 
edition. 
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work—& likely to have a run.’ On July 20, 1808, without mentioning 
the title of the work, Coleridge informed Francis Jeffrey that he was 
“about to bring out two works . . . —the second of considerable size— 
it is a rifacciamento, a very free translation with large additions, etc., 
etc., of the masterly work for which poor Palm was murdered.’ 
And, on December 4, 1808, he reported to Thomas Poole that he had 
“translated Palm’s Work (rather that for which poor Palm was shot 
by a military Commission by order of Napoleon)—It is most masterly. 
It was sent me by the D. of Sussex—but the Bookseller is trifling 
li.e., dallying] with me. It contains a distinct prophecy of the Spanish 
Revolution—.’* In both instances Coleridge was referring to the 
Geist der Zeit, still under the impression that this was the work pub- 
lished and distributed by Palm. If, as one suspects, Coleridge received 
this piece of misinformation along with the work which he was to 
translate, he would never have discovered the truth from examining 
the work itself, since it specified neither the name of the publisher nor 
the place of publication. One would think, however, that in the 
course of years someone would have pointed out the mistake; but 
apparently no one did, for Coleridge seems never to have realized 
that the work he translated was not ‘“‘Palm’s Work.’ 

According to Coleridge, the translation was suggested by Augustus 
Frederick, Duke of Sussex and ninth child of Goerge III, who, on 
bad terms with his father, had spent most of his life on the Continent. 
But there is some question as to whether the Duke suggested that 
Coleridge make the translation or whether he merely suggested that 
a translation be made. Coleridge’s statement that the work ‘‘was 
sent me by the D. of Sussex” implies that Coleridge received the 
Geist der Zeit directly from the Duke, Coleridge himself selecting a 
publisher; but later statements indicate that he had no personal 
correspondence with the Duke, having dealt solely with a London 
bookseller. It is still possible, of course, that the Duke in his com- 
munication to the bookseller recommended Coleridge as the translator, 
but subsequent events indicate otherwise. Thus, as soon as it became 
evident that the bookseller was “trifling,” Coleridge protested to the 

* Sir Edmund K. Chambers, Samuel Taylor Coleridge: A Biographical Study (Ox- 
ford, 1950), p. 348. 

* Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. Ernest H. Coleridge (Boston and New 
York, 1895), p. 530. 

5 Unpublished Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. Earl L. Griggs (London, 
1932), 1, 434-35. 

6 Thus in the last (1818) edition of the Friend (u, 178) Coleridge remarked: “It 
has been truly observed (by the author of the work for which PALM was murdered) 


that ....” But, as I have indicated later, the work to which he refers is the Geist der 
Zeit. 
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bookseller, to his friends, and to his readers, but evidently not to the 
Duke; and he based his protest on the fact that he was peculiarly 
capable of translating the work, not that “His R. Highness” had 
chosen him for the task. For example, in December, 1808, he wrote to 
Daniel Stuart: 


I believe, I have not told you, in what a scoundrelly manner Meyers (the 
German bookseller) has treated me with respect to Palm’s Book. I had re- 
ceived advice from Mr. Hurst (Longman’s Partner) that Meyers was a man 
not to be trusted in money concerns—I therefore wrote to him, a few weeks 
after my arrival [at Grasmere] that I was ready to go to the Press; and 
requested to know, on what terms he expected to receive the Copy—(not the 
Translation: for one third at least is of my own writing, and what is not, 
cost me line by line, three times the trouble of perfectly original composi- 
tion). He returned no answer—and I have since been informed, has published 
the work translated by some one else. I am sure, I am not actuated by any 
vanity, when I declare my belief, that there are not five men in the Kingdom 
who could translate that work properly.’ 


And, in an editorial published in the Courier on January 20, 1810, 
having again alluded to ‘‘the inestimable work, for the publication of 
which Palm was murdered,” Coleridge added in a note: 


Geist der Zeit, or the Spirit of the Age. Has this work been translated? It was 
delivered to me for this purpose, and, it was added, under the authority of 
one of the Royal Family. I first perused the work, and that with delight 
and admiration, and though I foresaw the difficulty of making it intelligible 
throughout, even to thinking Englishmen (indeed, to translate it well, is not 
possible for any man not familiar with the philosophy of Fichte and Schelling), 
and though I felt at the same time, that it would be a task of less length and 
labour to compose two equal sized volumes of original matter, yet I feel it 
my duty to undertake it;—for in few uninspired works had I found so much 
wisdom comprised, such a profound commentary on the history of past ages 
and nations, so just an insight into the present state of the different countries 
of Europe, and such a prophetic forecast of the future; and the whole con- 
veyed with the utmost eloquence of anguish-stricken feelings, sustained and 
elevated by philosophic thought. When I was ready for the press, I informed 
(by letter) the bookseller who had delivered the work to me, but never re- 
ceived any answer. .. . If any translation of the whole does exist, I earnestly 
recommend it, Sir, to your perusal, and that of your readers. The original 
work is a foolscap 8vo. of 460 pages, with from twenty to twenty-four lines 
in a page.® 

Coleridge’s translation had been anticipated, for in 1808 a small 
volume appeared, bearing the title: Arndi’s Spirit of the Times, 
Translated from the German by the Rev. P. W. being The Work for the 
Publication of which the Unfortunate Palm, of Erlangen, was Sacrificed 


7 Unpublished Letters, 1, 444. 
8 Essays on His Own Times, p. 670 n. The first (1806) edition of the Geist der Zeit isa 
foolscap 8vo. of 462 pages with twenty-three or twenty-four lines to a page. 
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by Napoleon, the Destroyer ; containing Historical and Political Sketches, 
with Prognostics, relative to Spain & Portugal, Russia, Turkey, Austria, 
France and Bonaparte. Clearly this title demanded an explanation, 
and in a five-page preface the Rev. P. W. hastened to provide it. 
To begin with, he admitted, this was not actually the work for which 
“the Unfortunate Palm . . . was sacrificed,’ but he hoped that readers 
would regard it as an acceptable substitute: 

WHEN the heroic Palm, the unfortunate bookseller of Erlangen,® . . . was 
executed by the orders of that Man of Blood who impiously tramples under 
foot all laws, both human and divine, I requested my correspondents in Ger- 
many to send me a copy of the Corpus Delicti, but received for answer that 
the publication which had drawn upon the murdered Palm the sanguinary 
vengeance of the FRENCH ATTILA, had suddenly disappeared, and that it 
was highly dangerous even to SPEAK of them [sic]. ARNDT’s Geist der Zeit 
(Spirit of the Times) being at the same time mentioned to me as the work that 
had chiefly kindled the Tyrant’s savage rage . . . I was impatient to inspect 
a work that could betray the GREAT Napoleon into the commission of an 
act that has made him LITTLE, beyond the power of utterance, in the face 
of Europe; and my curiosity increased with the difficulty of gratifying it. 
Having succeeded at last in my endeavours, through the kindness of a friend 
who had purchased that famous publication in Denmark ... , I concluded 
that a selection of what cannot but be highly interesting to every loyal Briton 
at the present crisis, would be acceptable to the public in general. 


Moreover, explained the Rev. P. W., this was not actually a transla- 
tion of the whole work, but only of the last half, “‘the First not ap- 
pearing to me to possess interest enough for an English reader; it 
being composed almost entirely of a metaphysical criticism of ancient 
nations, and of the present state of philosophy, history, divinity, &c. 
couched in the unintelligible jargon of the critical philosophy, which 
for a long while deterred me, as it has several learned friends of mine, 
from attempting the perusal of the book... . ” Finally, he concluded, 
he could not assume personal responsibility for the translation, having 
already endured “grievous [financial] disappointments” ‘in Germany 
(my native country)”’; “having aged parents in Germany, who might 
be made to suffer for the temerity of their son, filial affection and 
duty, require that I should not expose them to the Tyrant’s vengeance 
by publishing my name.’® However, anyone who doubted the ac- 
curacy of the translation might “inspect the original .. . by calling 
at No. 8, Howland Street, Fitzroy Square.” 

Coleridge’s informant had said that this work was published by 
Meyers, and perhaps it was. According to the title page, it was 


® Actually of Niirnberg. 
‘0 The B. M. Catalogue gives the translator’s name as Rev. P. W[ill?]. 
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“Printed by and for W. M. Thiselton, Goodge Street [London]; and 
the Author”’; yet, in order to see the German text, readers were asked 
to call at “No. 8 Howland Street.”” The Howland Street address may 
have belonged to the Rev. P. W., but it also may have belonged to 
Meyers, who, perhaps having “aged parents in Germany,” also chose 
to withhold his name from “filial affection and duty.”’ The question 
is, why should Meyers prefer the Rev. P. W. to Coleridge as a transla- 
tor? Had he heard stories about Coleridge, as Coleridge had heard 
stories about him? Or was he motivated by a desire to assist a refugee 
and a fellow-German? To these questions there is no answer. 

It is unfortunate that Coleridge was not acquainted with the 
translation made by the Rev. P. W., since this translation by no 
means precluded the publication of his own “rifacciamento.”’ Except 
for the chapter on Spain, Coleridge’s interest in the work was centered 
on the first half, which his rival had not touched." Moreover, if 
Coleridge can be trusted, one-third of the ‘‘rifacciamento”’ was his 
own contribution, and this the Rev. P. W. had not anticipated. But, 
as it was, Coleridge was left with a manuscript which he regarded as 
unpublishable. What happened to the manuscript itself I do not 
know, but one may find fragments of it tucked away in Coleridge’s 
Friend and his “Letters on the Spaniards.”’ The following passages, 
for example, are only free translations from the German of Ernst 
Moritz Arndt: “Doubtless to act...of the Calamity.” Friend 
(1809-10), p. 87; (1812), p. 86; (1818), 1, 208." Cf. Geist der Zeit, 
pp. 9-10. “‘And yet .. . intellectual power.” Friend (1809-10), p. 88; 
(1812), p. 87; (1818), 1, 209-10. Cf. Geist der Zeit, p. 12. “What I 
feel . . . we despise.” Friend (1809-10), p. 88; (1812), p. 87; (1818), 1, 
211. Cf. Geist der Zeit, p. 6. “I bid defiance .. . threatening Thun- 
der!” Friend (1809-10), pp. 88-89; (1812), pp. 87-88; (1818), 1, 211. 
Cf. Geist der Zeit, pp. 12-13. “Reflect a moment . . . their Conquer- 
ors.” Friend (1809-10; 1812), pp. 389-90; (1818), m, 178-81. Cf. 
Geist der Zeit, pp. 216-17. “Struggle from without . . . wise and brave 
men?” Essays on His Own Times, pp. 670-72. Cf. Geist der Zeit, pp. 
164-66. “Writers have spoken .. . the Romans themselves.” Essays 
on His Own Times, pp. 672-73. Cf. Geist der Zeit, pp. 168-70. 

LucyLE WERKMEISTER 
University of Nebraska 


The Rev. P. W. did not even translate the entire second half. His work consists 
of selections amounting to less than two-thirds of this half, considerably less than one- 
third of the whole. 

'2 The last part of this passage is lacking in the 1818 edition. 





THE MYSTICISM OF HENRY VAUGHAN: A REPLY 


IN AN ARTICLE published in The Review of English Studies in 1950 
Mr. Frank Kermode has stated in its extreme form a belief that has 
been held by an increasing number of scholars in the last few years 
and has argued that Henry Vaughan “‘is in no sense at all a mystic; 
he makes a poet’s use of the mystic’s language” (p. 225): 

Vaughan is from the beginning a poet with his roots in poetry rather.than in 
religious experience; his interest in theological and philosophical thought is 
governed by the limitations imposed upon such thought by its poetic con- 
ventionalization, and it follows both that the germs of his poems are to be 
found within that pale, and that his own use of what we may call extra- 
poetic speculation will generally be to conventionalize it in the same way 
before he employs it (p. 217). 


It is, however, still possible to hold the traditional view—that, 
briefly, Vaughan makes a mystic’s use of the poet’s language; and I 
should like to state that case again and so to answer Mr. Kermode, 
but not point by point. One thing that becomes clear in the process 
is how very slight the differences between the two views sometimes 
are in detail: a mere difference of emphasis can lead to opposite con- 
clusions. 

Between, possibly, December 1647 (the alleged date of the dedica- 
tion to Olor Iscanus) and 1650 (the date of the first publication of 
Silex Scintillans), something happened to Vaughan that persuaded 
him to withhold the publication of the volume of secular verse as it 
originally was, to publish instead his religious poems, and then to 
publish the original volume (in 1651) only in an emasculated version.' 
His own account is given in the 1654 preface to the second edition 
of Silex Scintillans, in which he takes up the question of the corruption 
of secular verse: 

... I my self have for many years together, languished of this very sickness; 
and it is no long time since I have recovered. But (blessed be God for it!) I 
have by his saving assistance supprest my greatest follies, and those which 


escaped from me, are (I think) as innoxious, as most of that vein use to be; 
besides, they are interlined with many virtuous, and some pious mixtures.” 


This statement alone makes it extremely difficult to agree with Mr. 
Kermode’s conclusion that “Something happened, and something to 


'See H. R. Walley, “The Strange Case of Olor Iscanus,” R.E.S., xvmi (1942), 
27-37. 
? The Works of Henry Vaughan, ed. L. C. Martin (Oxford, 1914), p. 390. All quota- 


tions are from this edition. 
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do with poetry and not with prayer” (p. 225), particularly as Vaughan 
goes on to complain (almost as if he had anticipated the objection) 
that those who imitated Herbert failed precisely because ‘‘they aimed 
more at verse, then perfection” (p. 391)? 

Granting the importance to the poet of the death of his younger 
brother, William, in 1648; granting the extended study of the Bible 
and of George Herbert; granting, too, that Vaughan suffered an ex- 
tended illness, it is possible to argue that all these were only subsidi- 
ary to the coming to the poet of his first mystical experience, in the 
strictest sense, the experience described by Emily Bronte, and by 
Wordsworth in The Prelude: 

the light of sense 


Goes out, but with a flash that has revealed 
The invisible world (v1.600-02). 


The records of mysticism do not seem to me to support the com- 
monly held belief that mysticism generally begins with vague feelings, 
transitory experiences; nor is there any evidence for Osmond’s view 
that Vaughan had passed through the regular stages of “‘mortification, 
detachment, and meditation, to a state of inward calm and lucidity.’ 
But Miss White® is undoubtedly correct in saying that to Vaughan 
the experience of God came first, the identification or explanation of 
the experience later. Vaughan is wrongly pictured, I believe, as un- 
duly intellectual; Mrs. Bennett’s “Perhaps he is less restrained by 
intellectual perplexity”’ than Donne or Herbert® is a most curious 
understatement. For to Vaughan, as he expressly says in the preface 
to The Mount of Olives, the usual analytic approaches to problems of 
Devotion are “but so many fruitlesse curiosities of Schoole-Divinity”’ 
(p. 140). 

St. Augustine, it may be remembered, was a mystic before he was 
a Christian. Similarly, Vaughan would perceive that his mystical 
experience ‘‘could be fitted into the context of his very real and sincere 


3 See, too, E. L. Marilla, “The Religious Conversion of Henry Vaughan,” R.E.S., 
xxr (1945), 15-22 and “Henry Vaughan’s Conversion: A Recent View,” M.L.N., xm 
(1948), 394-97. In both articles and particularly the second Mr. Marilla seems to worry 
unduly about the “‘hypocrisy” he thinks attributed to Vaughan in the matter of Olor 
Iscanus and to miss the point that Vaughan had, after all, omitted the allegedly ob- 
jectionable verses when he did publish in 1651. 

4P. H. Osmond, The Mystical Poets of the English Church (London, 1919), p. 167. 
See, too, Gerald Bullett, The English Mystics (London, 1950), p. 21. 

5 Helen C. White, The Metaphysical Poets (N. Y., 1936), pp. 286-89. 

6 Joan Bennett, Four Metaphysical Poets (Cambridge, 1934), p. 92. 
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Christian belief’”’—which it probably did not occur to him to ques- 
tion. Mysticism was naturally (though not inevitably) thus fused 
with a religious creed until modern ways of thought suggested alterna- 
tive explanations. But with Vaughan the mysticism fused equally well 
with Platonism or, of course, Neo-Platonism. 

There is evidence of this in the fact that Vaughan has not a per- 
sonal view of God. Osmond points out (p. 154) that to Herbert “Jesus 
is ‘My Master;’ Vaughan prefers to call Him ‘My dear, bright Lord, 
my Morning Star.’’’ Where Vaughan does speak to God as to a person, 
it is precisely where he is imitating Herbert; and the mode of address 
is quickly dropped again. 

What this means is that Mr. Kermode is correct in so far as he 
suggests that there is something unusual about Vaughan’s mysticism, 
as Mr. T. S. Eliot® was correct in suggesting that there is something 
odd about his Anglicanism. But what is odd is simply that the mysti- 
cism is explained in terms of an Anglican creed. Any other creed, one 
may feel, would have done as well; it does not follow that Vaughan’s 
religion is superficial, and indeed The Mount of Olives proves the 
contrary. 

It may be significant that one feature of Christianity that particu- 
larly appeals to Vaughan is the guidance it gives him in the ordering 
of his daily life. There is no need to marvel that Emily, alone of the 
Bronte sisters, did not mind housework; for it is precisely because of 
the mystic’s conviction of the relative unimportance of everything 
except his communion with God, that he willingly accepts routine. 
And so Vaughan finds that the Christian way of life helps him and 
helps him as mystic; particularly he cherishes the methods of devotion 
and particularly the Sacrament; and it is the deprivation of this that 
he deplores, when South Wales is left almost without clergymen 
during the Commonwealth, in his “Prayer in time of persecution 
and Heresie.”’ 

This coalescing of mysticism with something like the orthodox 
Christian’s feeling for his God has the effect of making Vaughan 
less dissatisfied with his lot; which is why he lacks the passion of 
Emily Bronte’s cries for renewal of the experience. But he is certain, 
too, that his knowledge of God is closer than is the usual Christian’s 
and will not be fully understood. Here, surely, is the explanation of 


7 I borrow the phrase from Miss White, of. cit., p. 289; but Miss White uses it of 
the Hermetic philosophy, not of the mysticism itself. 
8 T. S. Eliot, “The Silurist,” Te Dial, txxxmu, 261. 
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the paragraph in the Preface to Silex Scintillans in which Vaughan 
speaks of the remoteness of some of his verses—a passage which, I 
feel sure, Mr. Kermode would have difficulty in explaining: 

In the perusal of it, you will (peradventure) observe some passages, whose 
history or reason may seem something remote; but were they brought nearer, 
and plainly exposed to your view, (though that (perhaps) might quiet your 
curiosity) yet would it not conduce much to your greater advantage. And 
therefore I must desire you to accept of them in that latitude, which is al- 
ready alowed them (p. 392). 


Is not this distinction between the poet and his fellows also the 

point of the introductory verses to the 1655 edition? 
Vain Wits and eyes 
Leave, and be wise: 
Abuse not, shun not holy fire, 
But with true tears wash off your mire. 
Tears and these flames will soon grow kinde, 
And mix an eye-salve for the blinde. 
Tears cleanse and supple without fail, 
And fire will purge your callous veyl. 
Then comes the light! which when you spy, 
And see your nakedness thereby, 
Praise him, who dealt his gifts so free 
In tears to you, in fire to me (p. 396) 


There is, then, far more than mere holiness involved in Vaughan’s 
love of God, which is, as he says, rare: 
Sure, holyness the Magnet is, 
And Love the Lure, that woos thee down; 


Which makes the high transcendent bliss 
Of knowing thee, so rarely known (p. 539). 


“Fire” and “light,” it is clear, are Vaughan’s symbols—the tradi- 
tional mystic symbols, I agree—for his communion with God; and the 
“veil” which comes between men and God is his recognition of his in- 
ability to maintain the experience. The veil Vaughan, as a Christian, 
identifies with the body, or sometimes original sin, thereby differing 
from, say, Emily Bronte again or Mr. Charles Morgan. What he 
shares with other mystics is the “roving extesie’”’ of the quest; and 
there seems to be a similar conviction that night and early morning 
(see the beautiful ““The Dawning”) are the times most likely to bring 
success. Vaughan shares also the mystic’s refusal to be frightened of 
death, the final union; but again Christianity prevents him from say- 
ing he actually longs for death. As a result he limits his subject matter 
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even more than do most mystics: and the number of things about 
which Vaughan can write is remarkably small. (The point will be ap- 
preciated if it is remembered how much of Emily Bronte’s poetry is 
taken up with the expression of her longing for renewal or death; or 
how largely the subject figures—to the novel’s disadvantage—in 
Sparkenbroke.) 

Vaughan does, of course, share Emily Bronte’s feeling for nature, 
contemplation of which is for her a means towards the desired end. 
His interest, however, is of a different kind: it derives from his convic- 
tion that birds and animals, and even flowers and plants, themselves 
partake of the divine essence. They do not “range’’; or, in Mr. 
Leishman’s phrase , they “do naturally and instinctively” what man 
must make an effort to do (although I question Mr. Leishman’s 
gloss of this, as obeying ‘‘the laws and motions” of God). 

The crucial poem is ‘‘And do they so?” 


Etenim res create exerto Capite observantes expectant 
revelationem Filiorum Dei. 


And do they so? have they a Sense 
Of ought but Influence? 
Can they their heads lift, and expect, 
And grone too? why th’Elect 
Can do no more: my volumes sed 
They were all dull, and dead, 
They judg’d them senslesse, and their state 
Wholly Inanimate. 
Go, go; Seal up thy looks, 
And burn thy books 


? 


I would I were a stone, or tree, 
Or flowre by pedigree, 
Or some poor high-way herb, or Spring 
To flow, or bird to sing! 
Then should I (tyed to one sure state,) 
All day expect my date; 
But I am sadly loose, and stray 
A giddy blast each way; 
A let me not thus range! 
Thou canst not change. 


3. 
Sometimes I sit with thee, and tarry 
An hour, or so, then vary. 


* J. B. Leishman, The Metaphysical Poets (Oxford, 1934), p. 171. 
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Thy other Creatures in this Scene 
Thee only aym, and mean; 
Some rise to seek thee, and with heads 
Erect peep from their beds; 
Others, whose birth is in the tomb, 
And cannot quit the womb, 
Sigh there, and grone for thee, 
Their liberty. 
4. 
O let not me do lesse! shall they 
Watch, while I sleep, or play? 
Shall I thy mercies still abuse 
With fancies, friends, or newes? 
O brook it not! thy bloud is mine, 
And my soul should be thine; 
O brook it not! why wilt thou stop 
After whole showres one drop? 
Sure, thou wilt joy to see 
Thy sheep with thee (pp. 432-33.) 

Here, perhaps, the Hermetic philosophy becomes relevant, and a 
knowledge of it as expounded by Miss Holmes!® and Mr. Walters" 
helps in an understanding of Vaughan. But I think the Hermetic 
philosophy is itself only a mode of expression to him. Mr. Kermode 
(p. 213) makes the point that “there is fairly elaborate use of the 
Hermetic vocabulary pressed into amorous service” in verses written 
presumably before Vaughan’s conversion. Exactly. What follows is 
not that the “conversion” is insincere but that the belief in the 
Hermetic philosophy possibly is. Or to be more precise, the Hermetic 
doctrine of the three levels, terrestrial, celestial and intellectual, one 
forming an analogue of the other, gives Vaughan his imagery, as 
Science, “‘the new philosophy,” gave Donne his or the philosophy of 
Plotinus gave St. Augustine his. There is, of course, reason for saying 
that Vaughan did believe in the Hermetic philosophy, but a seven- 
teenth-century poet will use for purposes of imagery a doctrine in 
which he does not necessarily believe; as Cowley said, the poet “pro- 
fesses too much the use of Fables (though without the malice of de- 
ceiving) to have his testimony taken even against himself.” And 
nobody has argued that Donne, simply because he used the same 


10 Elizabeth Holmes, Henry Vaughan and the Hermetic Philosophy (Oxford, 1942). 

" R. H. Walters, “Henry Vaughan and the Alchemists,” R.EZ.S., xxm (1947), 
107-22. 

2 “The Preface of the Author” to The Works of 1688. (The Poems of Abraham 
Cowley, ed. A. R. Waller, Cambridge, 1905, p. 10.) 
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imagery for love poetry and for divine, was not a devout Christian, 
that his conversion was not sincere. 

Vaughan, then, in Mr. Walters’ phrase (p. 108), is constantly ex- 
pressing ‘‘spiritual processes in alchemical terms” (and, I should add, 
philosophical and theological terms). It may also be suggested that 
the very expression of his experience in such imagery itself suggests 
further qualities of the experience—in which sense, if at all, Vaughan 
is a metaphysical poet. 

Just as Vaughan’s use of the Hermetic philosophy has been mis- 
understood, there has been misconception, it seems to me, of his 
alleged “‘philosophy”’ of childhood. Vaughan, I venture to say, had no 
philosophy of childhood; the Platonic doctrine of reminiscence sim- 
ply provides him with an analogue to his belief that the child (like the 
bird) is capable of the selfless absorption that the adult attains only 
rarely—and that is why Vaughan would fain return. (‘“The Retreat” 
and ‘‘Childehood.”) It does not worry Vaughan that there is some 
slight discrepancy here even within his religious texts; the Synoptic 
Gospels would give him warrant, if he needed it, for his idea of the 
essential purity of childhood, but he also quotes with approval from 
Ecclesiastes ‘‘Childhood and Youth are Vanity.” To a philosopher, 
the conflict might well have been disturbing. 

It is, then, possible to insist on the view of Vaughan as a mystic 
and perhaps even to believe still that it was the unexpected dawning 
of the Invisible, to use Emily Bronte’s famous words, that caused the 
change to Silex Scintillans in 1650 and 1655, with the original and 
translated prose devotions, The Mount of Olives 1652 and Flores 
Solitudinis 1654. And then, except for Thalia Rediviva in 1678, and 
that consisting almost entirely of the poems rejected from Olor 
Iscanus, Vaughan, having exhausted his small stock of material, sinks 
into silence. Particularly when one is, because of creed, restrained from 
expressing constantly one’s dissatisfaction with the chain of one’s 
fleshly existence— 


O dreadful is the check—intense the agony— 

When the ear begins to hear, and the eye begins to see; 
When the pulse begins to throb—the brain to think again— 
The soul to feel the flesh, and the flesh to feel the chain— 


the logical outcome of mysticism is silence. 
It remains to suggest that Vaughan’s poetic faults and virtues are 
precisely those which are natural to a mystic. 


‘8 The contrast with Wordsworth is made clear by Itrat-Husain, The Mystical 
Element in the Metaphysical Poets of the Seventeenth Century. (London, 1948), pp. 223-25. 
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His verse has a marked limitation of subject, already commented 
on and not surprising from one who writes “‘Let sensual na/ures judge 
as they please, but for my part, I shall hold it no Paradoxe to affirme, 
there are no pleasures in this world” (pp. 185-86) and “I protest pi- 
ously unto thee, and without Sceplicisme, that there is no such thing 
in this world, as misfortune’ (man merely misconstrues the ways of 
Providence). 

Accordingly he repeats himself again and again, particularly as he 
has no great power of developing thought. A poem like ‘‘The Water- 
fall’ is exceptional, or ‘‘The Book,” where the continuity is provided, 
as it were, by the subject itself (Vaughan thinks in turn of each of its 
parts, its history, known to God), or “To the Holy Bible,” where 
something like autobiography gives the poem _progressiveness. 
Generally Vaughan is a static poet; and even a famous poem like 
“The Bird” is not properly sustained. Nearly always Vaughan re- 
turns to God or to himself, notably in ‘‘Cock-Crowing” where the 
bird and the Hermetic philosophy merely provide the starting point 
and we come back, significantly, to the Veil. “The Timber” (p. 497) 
is another example. 

This is why Vaughan is generally good only in short bursts. There 
are exceptional poems, of course, like ‘“‘Thou that knowst for whom I 
mourn” where an idea is carried brilliantly through sixty-four lines, 
or “Silence and Stealth of dayes.”’ But generally, as Mrs. Bennett has 
put it, Vaughan “lacks form, order, economy; he seldom knows where 
to stop .. . a selection of the best from Vaughan would include some 
single stanzas, lines, or even half lines” (p. 89). One may add that most 
of these would be opening lines: “They are all gone into the world of 
light,” “I saw Eternity the other night,” and so on. I also note a 
significant tendency towards shorter lyrics in the ‘‘Pious Thoughts 
and Ejaculations” of Thalia Rediviva. 

Vaughan’s vocabulary is also very limited. He uses countless 
times ‘fair,’ “bright,” “light,” “ray,” “faint,” “veil,” “dew,” and 
the all-important “white” (with the connotations of the Welsh 
‘“owyn,’? as Professor Rhys long ago suggested). The more homely 
“nap,” “yell,” and “spittle” probably derive from Herbert. (I do not 


4 Preface “To the Reader” of Flores Solitudinis (p. 217). 

15 Most reviewers of Canon Hutchinson’s Life of Vaughan wrongly gave him credit 
for first making this point. Lionel Johnson recorded Rhys’s statement and Osmond, 
already in 1919, says that the point has been made by Welsh scholars. 

Miss M. M. Mahood (Poetry and Humanism, London, 1950, pp. 261-70) has an 
interesting analysis of levels of meaning in some of Vaughan’s other favorite words, 
such as “stone” and “‘veil.”? 
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think it has been pointed out that Vaughan is remarkably fond of 
monosyllables in his verse—a deliberate simplicity, since his prose is 
often polysyllabic in awkward ways.) 

Similarly, perhaps because it comes naturally to one not inclined to 
sustained thought, Vaughan makes extensive use of the simple con- 
trast and paradox. Lines like “I have outlived my life,” ‘‘though life 
be dead,”’ and “‘a deep but dazling darkness” are frequent; and whole 
poems, such as “The Incarnation, and Passion,” are built up in this 
way.’ Argument by simple analogy is also common: 


If a mere blast so fill the Sail, 
Shall not the breath of God prevail? 


and direct question and exclamation are constantly used: 


Ah! what time wilt thou come? when shall that crie 
The Bridegroom’s coming! fill the sky? 


or 


Oh for that Night! Where I in Him 
Might be invisible and dim! 


Yet there is seldom more than one such challenging statement or 
exclamation in any one poem. 

Nor is there great metrical variation within Vaughan’s poetry. It 
may be significant that he writes verses in Praise of Mr. ML’s “‘reduc- 
tion of the Psalms into Method” (p. 608); he is noticeably not very 
successful with the couplet or with the longer poetic measures that are 
fittest for discourse and nearest prose. He is best with the short singing 
measures and particularly with alternating long and short lines. 

We have long since passed the time at which it was proper to say 
that ‘‘Vaughan’s main importance in English Literature rests upon 
his influence on Wordsworth’’’ and Mr. Kermode does well to insist 
that the emphasis must be on the poetry itself. But it is in the more 
than competent yet uneven craftsmanship of a writer not intellectu- 
ally profound but profoundly moved, by his special experience of 
God, that there lies the best explanation of the poetic achievement of 
Vaughan. 

H. J. OLIVER 


University of Sydney 


16 This may be in part influenced by Vaughan’s reading of Welsh poetry; but see 
Ruth Preston Lehmann, “Henry Vaughan and Welsh Poetry: a Contrast,” P.Q., xx1v 
(1945), 32-42. 

17 Osmond, op. cit., p. 166. 
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SWIFT’S OCTOSYLLABICS AND THE 
HUDIBRASTIC TRADITION 


\LTHOUGH in matters of form as well as in everything else Jonathan 
Swift was more venturesome and speculative than most of his con- 
temporary poets, the metrical pattern that he used most consistently 
and effectively was the octosyllabic couplet.' In the rather meagre 
criticism of Swift’s poems aesthetically considered, a direct lineal rela- 
tionship between his octosyllabics and the Hudibrastic couplets of 
Samuel Butler is generally assumed. Harold Williams, in the intro- 
duction to his definitive edition of the poems, states that ‘“Swift’s 
genius lay in the succession of Samuel Butler.’’ He then points de- 
cisively to several of the prominent differences between the two poets, 
but since his concern is primarily editorial rather than critical, he does 
not extend the comparison beyond a half dozen sentences.’ In the first 
satisfactory critical appreciation of Swift’s poems to appear in our 
time, Herbert Davis says: “If we wish to account for the particular 
quality of Swift’s verse, if we wish to place him in a tradition, we shall 
have to investigate first of all what he owed to Hudibras and to the 
popular verse satire of the seventeenth century.’* Just what Swift 
owed to Butler, however, Professor Davis does not establish in this 
essay, and in another paper he says only that “to the Hudibrastic 
couplet (which he admired) he added spontaneity and movement.’ 
And although Maurice Johnson in his recent full-length critique of the 
poems asserts both Swift’s indebtedness to and his improvements 
upon Butler, he devotes only two short paragraphs to direct com- 


1 Over half of the poems worth counting are in octosyllabics. For approximately 
half of the remaining pieces, Swift used the metrical norm of his century, the heroic 
couplet, the best known examples of which are A Description of the Morning and A 
Description of a City Shower. In the rest of his poetic performances he followed a metri- 
cal practice that was boldly experimental. In such poems as A Description of an Irish 
Feast, for instance, he developed a swirling dimeter that the late Professor George 
Saintsbury praised for its ‘“‘wild rhymes and breakdowns of cadence”—A History of 
English Prosody, 3 vols. (New York, 1908), u, 419. In Mrs. Harris’s Petition he per- 
fected a long, irregular prose line which literally tumbles into a startling terminal 
rhyme, anticipating—as W. H. Auden has recently noted—our own master of “sense 
in nonsense” verse, Ogden Nash—W. H. Auden and Norman H. Pearson: Poets of the 
English Language, 5 vols. (New York, 1950), m1, xvii. And in pieces such as The Grand 
Question Debated he discovered, along with his contemporary Matthew Prior, new re- 
sources in the anapestic variation. 

2 Swift's Poems, ed. Harold Williams, 3 vols. (Oxford, 1937), xv—xvi. 

3 “Swift’s View of Poetry,” in Studies in English by Members of the University 
College (Toronto, 1931), 69. 

4 “The Poetry of Jonathan Swift,” CE, 2 (1940), 114. 
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parison.’ It may then be of some service to Swift’s reputation as a 
poet to trace in some detail the extent and especially the limitations 
of the Hudibrastic influence. 

For the generally current assumption that Swift was consciously 
emulating the form and the style of his alleged favorite author there 
is actually almost no external evidence. As Emile Pons has demon- 
strated,® the assumption rests solely on one of Letitia Pilkington’s 
questionable anecdotes in which this sometime protégé of the dean’s 
presents him as knowing the whole of Hudibras by heart. Now no 
other eighteenth-century biographer says anything to lend credence 
to this story; Swift himself makes no reference to Butler in either his 
works or his correspondence; and Hudibras is not among the books 
that we know were in his library. 

The indebtedness to Butler then must be demonstrated almost en- 
tirely in terms of internal evidence. There are, for instance, direct 
and unmistakable echoes (if not indeed actual paraphrases) of 
Hudibrastic lines that have been discovered in Swift’s poems.’ More 
immediately observable, however, are striking similarities in tone and 
in controlling ideas. In establishing the intellectual milieu of Swift the 
prose writer, as well as the poet, the significance of Butler bulks large. 
Swift was born and matured intellectually, it must be remembered, 
during the Restoration, the time when Butler enjoyed his most sensa- 
tional vogue. To the extent that Butler established a tradition, Swift 
absorbed it. 

Concerning correspondences in style and tone in Swift’s verse 
satire, it may be stated in general that insofar as it tends to be broad, 
coarse-textured, and rhetorical rather than sophisticated, graceful, 
and subtly colloquial it bears a definite kinship to Butler’s. In this one 
respect at least it is perhaps best placed in that satiric tradition which 
derives ultimately from Juvenal. The problem of antecedents here, 
however, is complex. Another important aspect of Juvenalian satire— 
its predominantly tragic cast, for instance—is not in any way reflected 
in Butler. It was, on the other hand, completely absorbed by Swift, 
but absorbed along with a number of other influences so that it never 
came wholly to dominate his satiric perspective. For the Horatian 
tradition also influenced Swift, both directly and through the agency 
of his good friend Pope. More than anything else it is the artful com- 





5 The Sin of Wit (Syracuse, 1950), 25-26. 

§ Swift: les années de jeunesse et le ‘Conte du tonneau,’ (Strasbourg, 1925), 8. 

7 E.g., Clarence M. Webster, “Hudibras and Swift,” MLN, 47 (1932), 245-46; 
and Swift's Poems, 114, 137, 632. 
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bination of the sophisticated grace and ‘“‘true pleasantry”’ of Horace 
with the saeva indignatio of Juvenal that gives that distinctive and 
perhaps unique tone to Swift’s verse satires. There is, of course, next 
to nothing of this skillful blending of seemingly disparate traditions 
in Butler’s satire.® 

Where the likeness does exist it can be illustrated best through a 
comparative study of matters of technique. Although Butler’s prosody 
is disarmingly simple, it is not be to dismissed as mere doggerel. 
Swift inherited a number of useful devices from Butler, whose molding 
of the venerable line of four stresses to his own purposes was a decid- 
edly skilléd achievement. Butler’s couplets are remarkably, if not 
monotonously, uniform. Once the deliberately rough and comically 
unorthodox metrical pattern is established, variations upon it are ex- 
ceedingly rare. Since the couplets are prosodically indistinguishable, 
their individuality depends almost entirely on what has been called 
the “famous eccentricity of the rhymes.’’® Closely related to the rhyme 
pattern is the repeated use of the so-called hypercatalectic line which 
customarily includes a syllable or two beyond the last regular measure 
and which results in a preponderance of double and triple rhymes and 
grotesquely juxtaposed dissimilarities. Since the effects which Butler 
achieved by emphasizing these eccentricities are essentially cumula- 
tive, they cannot be adequately illustrated by quotation. The tonal 
and textural qualities of the poem are at least suggested, however, in 
such once famous couplets as: 


And pulpit, drum ecclesiastic, 
Was beat with fist instead of a stick; 
(Part I, Canto I, 11-12) 


Compound for sins they are inclin’d to, 
By damning those they have no mind to: 
(Part I, Canto I, 215-16) 


The Solemn League and Covenant 
Will seem a mere God-dam me rant, 
(Part I, Canto II, 509-10) 


8 This matter of the traditions requires more consideration than I have the space 
for here. For a concise but conclusive comparison of the Juvenalian and Horatian 
traditions, see Ian Jack, Augustan Satire, 1660-1750 (Oxford, 1952), 100-6, 137-39. 
There is, rather surprisingly, no consideration of Swift in this otherwise excellent study 
of intention and idiom in English verse satire. 

® For a penetrating analysis of Butler’s prosody that is still authoritative, see 
Saintsbury, op. cit., 415 ff. For a current summation, see Ian Jack, op. cil., 19-42. The 
estimate of Butler as poet presented in this recent study is somewhat higher than that 
maintained in this paper. It is a necessary corrective, however, to the usual practice 
of either neglecting Butler as poet entirely or grossly misinterpreting his intention and 
achievement. 
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For their burlesque intent, these couplets are admirably contrived. 
Each rhyme is to some extent a surprise and contrasts sharply with 
the regular trot of the preceding syllables. For broad burlesque in 
which neither serious narrative nor serious character portrayal was 
attempted, Butler had perfected an ideal medium. It is a medium so 
specifically shaped to his narrow purpose, however, that it allows for 
little range beyond crude ridicule and farcical eccentricity. 

Now Swift sometimes did compose couplets characteristically 
Butlerian. Butler’s special trick of forcing a monstrous rhyme, the 
shock value of which insures the burlesque intent, he mastered in any 
number of sprightly couplets: 

A forward Critick often dupes us 
With sham Quotations Peri Hupsous: 
And if we have not read Longinus 
Will magisterially out-shine us.!° 
(On Poetry: A Rhapsody, 255-58) 
And if provok’d, he soundly ferks his 
Rebellious Waves with rods like Xerxes. 
(Directions for a Birthday Song, 99-100) 


With so much beauty, shew me any maid 
That could refuse this charming Ganymede. 
(Ibid., 189-90) 


The similarity to Butler is most apparent, however, not in these 
minor masterpieces, but in those verses in which Swift is expressing 
direct and simple contempt. For the most part, they are performances 
with a narrowly personal or political reference and with only passing 
aesthetic interest. Examples of purely Hudibrastic verse can readily 
be found in such rhymed ephemera as: Helter Skelter, An Elegy on 
Mr. Patrige {sic],On Wood the Iron-Monger, Brother Protestants, Pro- 
metheus, and Traulus. 

Among the acknowledged masterpieces, The Legion Club is the 
best one to consider in terms of the Hudibrastic influence because al- 
most any passage in it illustrates both likenesses and individualizing 
differences. It is Swift’s most bitter and violent performance in verse. 
The vehement, almost intolerably venomous scorn with which each 
couplet is hurled at the victims is not often met with in any literature, 
and the quivering hatred for the triumphant Irish Whigs engenders 


10 The text followed here and in all succeeding quotations from Swift is Swift's 
Poems, ed. Harold Williams. I have modernized the typography, however, by using 
roman throughout. 
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lines which Butler’s rather bumptious ridicule of the discredited 
Puritans only palely approximates. Nevertheless, the comparatively 
innocuous opening passage contains two characteristically Hudi- 
brastic rhymes: 


As I strole the City, oft I 

Spy a Building large and lofty, 

Not a Bow-shot from the College, 

Half the Globe from Sense and Knowledge. 
(1-4) 


Elsewhere in the poem we find such amusingly forced rhymes as: 
“humorous Hogart/pleasant rogue art” and “I assure you/Car’ca- 
tura.”’ The Legion Club in its entirety, however, is remarkable not for 
its stylistic eccentricities, of which there are relatively few, but for its 
arresting portraiture. These sketches, limned in vitriol, of living Irish 
Parliamentarians have a corrosive intensity never achieved or indeed 
even attempted by Butler in his comic portraiture of forgotten Puritan 
hypocrites. Like many of the most powerful of Swift’s tours de force 
in both prose and poetry, the best passages in this poem generally 
lead to climaxes which are—unfortunately—unprintable." In these 
passages the poet synthesizes his towering hatreds in a series of wither- 
ing individual and group portraits. The taut, stinging compression of 
these octosyllabic progressions takes us completely out of the land of 
burlesque—Hudibrastic or otherwise. If a model for the best portions 
of this long invective is to be found anywhere it might even perhaps 
be looked for in the first book of Dante’s Commedia. 

With The Legion Club the best of Swift’s poetry comes within the 
range of this analysis, and it is at this point that the advance over 
Butler is most obvious. In his best poems Swift made of the octosyl- 
labic couplet an instrument which had never been used in precisely 
the same way before. To the form which he inherited he added not 
only variety and movement but also grace and sophistication. The 
result is a short couplet which employs many of the stylistic niceties 
more normally found in the heroic couplet. Swift’s short couplet and 
Pope’s more famous long one resulted from the same shaping in- 
fluences. In fitting his measure to the requirements of the neo-classic 
ideal Swift was, insofar as immediate results are concerned, as suc- 
cessful as Pope. There remains, however, the great disproportion 
between the subsequent reputations of the two poets. Whereas Pope 
secured a century-long tradition, Swift had no significant followers. 


4 For illustrative examples see lines 45-62 and 145-58. 
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His reputation as a poet survived his death by little more than a dec- 
ade. Close reading, however, of such poems as Cadenus and Vanessa, 
Verses on the Death of Dr. Swift, On Poetry: A Rhapsody, and even of 
the much maligned The Lady’s Dressing Room reveals that they are 
far from being the carelessly tossed off products of the great prose 
writer’s leisure hours which tradition has made them out to be.” 

The subtle interplay of varied effects is well illustrated in Verses 
on the Death of Dr. Swift, perhaps the only one of the poems generally 
well known. Here the short lines carry the weight of their philo- 
sophical and reflective theme with seemingly effortless ease, and the 
highly restricted verse form which often carries something of the con- 
notation of triviality does the job more normally performed by blank 
verse, or the heroic couplet, or some of the freer verse patterns of our 
own time. The poem is characterized by a consciously contrived 
spareness. Latinate words are infrequent and monosyllabic words pre- 
dominate impressively over polysyllabic. Although an effect of ex- 
treme simplicity amounting almost to casualness is thus achieved, the 
lines are actually fashioned with extreme precision. As in the cus- 
tomary practice of Pope and his followers with the long couplet, almost 
all the octosyllabic couplets here are closed and all the lines are end- 
stopped. The caesura is delicately handled with discriminating varia- 
tions of placement. Also in the manner of Pope, the syntax is made 
prosodically functional, serving as a device both to solidify the cou- 
plets internally and to link them together in verse paragraphs. These 
paragraphs are of unequal length but the same preciseness of stylistic 
detail characterizes all of them. Particularly effective is the famous 
passage in dialogue concerning: 


My female Friends, whose tender Hearts 
Have better learned to act their Parts. 


The effect is achieved in this passage with nothing more than the 
threadbare commonplaces of fashionable small talk (a little like Eliot’s 


2 The editorial labors of Harold Williams and the critical appreciations of Herbert 
Davis and Maurice Johnson have not greatly changed this traditional misconception. 
Whereas new editions of Gulliver’s Travels and A Tale of a Tub appear almost yearly, 
there is at present no adequate, inexpensive selection of the poems in print. And ap- 
parently no publisher can be convinced that there is any real demand for one. On the 
other hand, it is gratifying to report that the editors of general anthologies are coming 
increasingly to recognize Swift as a poet worthy of serious consideration. In their ex- 
cellent “portable” anthology (see n. 1 above) Auden and Pearson include six complete 
poems and excerpts from a seventh, thereby giving Swift a generous allocation of 
thirty-four pages. 
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Portrait of a Lady and Prufrock). The poet successfully maintains the 
contours of his form with a minimum of syntactic inversion. Thus he 
skillfully manages formal precision and colloquial informality simul- 
taneously. Something of the same quality inheres in The Day of Judge- 
ment, a short piece not always admitted to the canon but undoubtedly 
authentic. In its annihilating but wittily turned misanthropy it bears 
the stamp of none other than the author of A Modest Proposal and 
“A Voyage to the Country of the Houyhnhnms.” Like the longer 
Verses this poem may be said—to use a currently fashionable phrase— 
to be in tension. It is a pervasive and complex tension involving the 
awesome profundity of the theme, the easy colloquialism of the diction 
and syntax, and the formal precision of the structure. 

Cadenus and Vanessa, the poem in which Swift attempted unsuc- 
cessfully to laugh Esther Vanhomrigh out of her unfortunate passion 
for him, is technically interesting as a distinguished example of octo- 
syllabics used in the long narrative which is not directly satiric in 
intent. In form and tone the poem resembles The Rape of the Lock, 
but with an important difference. Swift’s performance suggests the 
kind of poem we would have if Pope had written his Elegy to the 
Memory of an Unfortunate Lady in the style of The Rape. A note- 
worthy characteristic of the piece is the use of the short couplet in 
larger structural units. Here the epigrammatic, self-containing poten- 
tialities of the couplet are sacrificed for narrative progressions embrac- 
ing entire paragraphs. It is in this narrative on a romantic subject 
only delicately tinged with irony that Swift’s adaptation of the octo- 
syllabics to the exigencies of larger structural patterns is most effec- 
tively illustrated. In poems of another type, poems such as his “essay 
on criticism,” On Poetry: A Rhapsody, it is the incisiveness of individ- 
ual couplets that attracts one’s attention. Here the octosyllabics, 
again like the heroic couplets of Dryden and Pope on similar subjects, 
frequently succeed in emancipating themselves from their context as in: 


From Flecknoe down to Howard’s Time, 
How few have reach’d the low Sublime? 


The birthday poems addressed to Stella, all in octosyllabics, 
illustrate again profound differences from the Hudibrastic mode. 
Although these occasional poems are saved from the usual banality 
of this genre by the elaborate play of wit, they are almost completely 
devoid of satiric color. The couplets are notable for their simplicity of 
diction, their perfectly true but not pedestrian rhymes, and their 
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graceful metrical patterns. Here the short couplet becomes a superbly 
fashioned vehicle for the expression of restrained pathos. In passages 
such as the following from one of the annual tributes addressed to 
Esther Johnson during her long decline there is a close correspondence 
between delicacy of sentiment and refinement of technique: 

But, Stella say, what evil Tongue 

Reports you are no longer young? 

That Time sits with his Scythe to mow 

Where erst sate Cupid with his Bow; 

That half your Locks are turn’d to Grey; 

I’ll ne’er believe a Word they say. 

*Tis true, but let it not be known, 

My Eyes are somewhat dimmish grown; 

For Nature, always in the Right, 

To your Decays adapts my Sight, 

And Wrinkles undistinguish’d pass, 

For I’m asham’d to use a Glass; 

And till I see them with these Eyes, 

Whoever says you have them, lies. 

(35-48) 
Under the poet’s shaping hand the octosyllabic couplet thus becomes 
again what it sometimes was for the seventeenth-century lyrists,™ 
a graceful and entirely appropriate medium for the expression of 
personal emotion, within formal restraints, that is authentically 
classical. In poems such as the best of the addresses to Stella, Swift’s 
octosyllabics are to the Hudibrastic couplet what the blank verse of 
Tamburlaine was to that of Gorboduc. 
CLARENCE L. KULISHECK 
Baker University 


13 In commenting on another passage from one of these birthday poems, Maurice 
Johnson observes a likeness to Andrew Marvell (op. cit., 49). Elsewhere in the same 
study (67 ff.) he suggests other correspondences between Swift’s poetry and that of the 
metaphysicals. The analogy suggests provocative new avenues of investigation that 
might profitably be pursued further 
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E. T. A. HOFFMANN AND SHAKESPEARE 


FOUR STAGES altogether can be distinguished in Hoffmann’s apprecia- 
tion of Shakespeare. He first became acquainted with the latter’s 
plays in Wieland’s translations,’ which he found as a boy in the library 
of his ““Oweh-Onkel”’ and read together with his friend Theodor Hip- 
pel. His next step was to become familiar with the Schlegel trans- 
lations, which began to appear from 1796 on.? According to Georg 
Ellinger® he used his free time in Plock (1802—04) to become more and 
more thoroughly at home in these. 

These, incidentally, were not the only versions of Shakespeare with 
which Hoffmann was familiar. In particular he knew Schréder’s stage 
adaptations, which were also published. But he did not care for them. 
In the Serapionsbriider Lothar once says something about a man giv- 
ing the ghost’s speech from Hamlet in Schréder’s adaptation‘ and adds: 
“ .. die Schlegelsche Ubersetzung kannte er gar nicht.’”’ The same 
man gave several passages of ‘‘Oldenholm,”’ as Polonius was named in 
this translation (‘‘den Namen Polonius wollte er nicht gelten lassen’’). 
In a fragment of a burlesque play by Hoffmann called Moderne Weli— 
Moderne Leute® there is a character who says: “‘Hamlet der Diane bin 
ich. Meinen Untergang hat Shakespeare der Welt verkiindigt, und 
darum leb’ ich ewig. Es war eine Zeit, wo Schréder mich zwang, eine 
gestickte Weste, Chapeaubas-Hut und Degen zu tragen; doch 
Schlegel gab mir das Schwert und die Halskrause wieder, und so 
schreite ich stolz einher.”’ For all his linguistic ability, Hoffmann does 
not seem to have concerned himself with Shakespeare in the original; 
as might be expected, he quotes Schlegel’s version whenever possible. 

As yet he had seen none of the plays performed, and because of 
the vicissitudes of his life he saw only one before his final stay in Berlin. 
This was Hamlet, played in Bamberg by an excellent actor, Carl 
Friedrich Leo, for the first time on January 18, 1811 (M., 1v, 1). From 
his frequent references to Leo’s acting it is clear what an eye opener 


1 Walter Harich, E. T. A. Hoffmann. Das Leben eines Kiinstlers (Berlin, n. d.), 1, 


2 Rudolph Genée, Geschichte der Shakespeare’schen Dramen in Deutschland (Leip- 
zig, 1870), p. 155. 

’ Georg Ellinger, E. T. A. Hoffmann. Sein Leben und seine Werke (Hamburg & 
Leipzig, 1894), p. 29. 

4 E.T.A. Hoffmanns Sémtliche Werke, ed. Carl Georg Maassen (Miinchen & Leip- 
zig, 1912), vim, 112-14. Hereafter cited as ‘““M.” 

5 E. T. A. Hoffmanns Werke, ed. Robert Boxberger (Berlin, n. d.), xv, 455. Here- 
after cited as ““H.”’ (Hempel-Ausgabe). 
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this was for him. This, then, would mark the beginning of a third 
period. 

All previous experience seemed to be slight compared with what 
awaited him during his last residence in Berlin. Here he not only saw 
on the stage, but became an intimate friend of, the great actor Ludwig 
Devrient. For the first time he really felt that the Shakespearean 
characters, especially Falstaff and Shylock, were revealed to him to 
their depth. Yet he did not hesitate to criticize his friend’s interpreta- 
tion adversely if he felt that it was needed. 

Even if most of Hoffmann’s writing had not been published from 
1814 on, it would thus still not be surprising that the works after this 
date show a greater, fuller and deeper appreciation and understanding 
of Shakespeare. Kater Murr (1820 & 1821) and the Serapionsbriider 
(1819-21) contain frequent allusions to Shakespeare, and the Seltsame 
Leiden (parts of which first appeared in 1818) not only has many allu- 
sions, but also contains long discussions of Shakespearean characters, 
of the casting and staging of Shakespearean plays and of Shakespeare’s 
technique. 

Yet his letters, his diaries and also works written before his final 
stay in Berlin indicate clearly that seeing Shakespeare on the stage, 
especially as performed by Devrient, only added to his fundamental 
conception and enjoyment of the plays. Hoffmann apparently saw all 
kinds of theatrical performances; his works are filled with references 
to many different plays and playwrights. Of all the latter he singles 
out a very small group for rea] praise. Shakespeare, Calderon, Kleist 
(especially Das Kdtchen von Heilbronn) and Gozzi come in for frequent 
mention, and Moliére is discussed favorably in the Leiden. He finds 
that Goethe and Schiller do justice to his own great demands on the 
stage poet and his works, but he refers to them with relative infre- 
quency. Furthermore he does not at all like what they have done to 
his beloved Shakespeare. To Hitzig he writes (July 15, 1812): 
“‘Goethes Bearbeitung von Romeo und Julie kenne ich nur aus den 
dariiber in 6ffentlichen Blattern mitgetheilten Nachrichten und schon 
nach diesen—ich muf es frey gestehen—miffallt sie mir.’’ He goes on 
to say why. In the Leiden (M.., Iv, 67) he obviously means the same 
adaptation when he has ‘“‘der Braune”’ say: ‘“‘Die Bearbeitung . . . ist 
mir wie eine abscheuliche Verhéhnung unserer Theaterbretter er- 
—especially as he continues: ‘‘Wenden wir uns geschwinde 
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6 FE. T. A. Hoffmann im persinlichen und brieflichen V erkehr, ed. Hans von Miiller 
(Berlin, 1912), m, 1. Heft, p. 82 (“Br.’’). 
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zum Egmont, dessen meisterhafte Exposition Shakespeares wiirdig 
ist.” Both Maassen (1v, 305) and Mausolf (pp. 49-50)’ agree that 
Goethe and Schiller (adaptation of Macbeth) are meant when “der 
Braune,” talking of mediocre talents who change Shakespeare, says: 
‘‘Leider—leider lieBen sich selbst bessere oder vielmehr wirkliche 
Dichter verleiten, Koryphien solches Unwesens zu sein” (M., rv, 68). 
Yet Hoffmann in this same work praises what is said about Hamlet in 
Wilhelm Meister (M.,1v. 65). Clearly, Hoffmann, as might be expected 
in one of his integrity, was interested neither in tearing down idols nor 
in setting them up; he simply rendered what he felt was due. 

The admiration and veneration of Shakespeare in Germany in- 
creased and reached its climax in the Romanticists’ adulation. Hoff- 
mann was thoroughly in accord with this adulation. It is hard to say 
on the basis of the evidence whether Hoffmann developed his theory 
of the drama independently and then found that it was in complete 
agreement with Shakespeare or whether he derived it from his study 
of Shakespeare. My own feeling is that the two are interwoven. From 
the very beginnings Hoffmann felt a kinship with Shakespearean 
characters; this reached its culmination in the identification of 
Kreisler-Hoffmann with Jaques or Touchstone in As You Like It. In 
Kater Murr Julia Benzon says of Kreisler: ‘Ich ... verwandle das 
schwarze Gespenst mit der Guitarre in den Monsieur Jacques oder 
gar in den ehrlichen Probstein, dessen Philosophie beinahe so lautet 
wie die wunderlichen Reden des Fremden” (H., x1, 55). And later 
(H., x1, 60): “Julia erzihite . . . und schlof damit, daf} sie den Frem- 
den durchaus nicht fiir wahnsinnig, sondern nur fiir einen ironischen 
Schalk, wirklich fiir eine Art von Monsieur Jacques, halte, der zur 
Komédie im Ardenner Wald passe.” 

More than twenty years previously, when only nineteen years old, 
Hoffmann wrote to his friend Hippel (Br., 1, 77): “...daf ich 
Vignetten satyrischen und amordésen Inhalts .. . hinwerfe, die mir 
Stoff zu einem Werk geben sollen, welches ich witziger Art nach 
unterm Namen Ewald Trinkulo schreibe. Du wirst wissen, dai in 
Shakespears Sturm der Hoffnarr des Kénigs Trinkulo heift, und das 
war mein Ahnherr.” In the following year he again wrote to Hippel 
(Br., 1, 120): “... ich bin in G[logau] entfernt von allem, was mir 
lieb war, und ich habe wie’s Hamlet seiner Mutter rath, die eine kranke 


7 Werner Mausolf, E. T. A. Hoffmanns Stellung zu Drama und Theater, Germa- 
nische Studien, Heft 7 (Berlin, 1920; cited as ““Mausolf”’). 
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Hilfte meines Herzens weggeworfen, um mit der andern desto ver- 
gniigter zu leben.” 

The feeling of being akin to Shakespeare was strong in him, even 
though he had seen only Leo’s performance of Hamlet. In 1812 he 
wrote to Hitzig (Br., mu, 78): “ ... nur drey Stiicke haben auf mich 
einen gleichen tiefen Eindruck gemacht—das Kitchen—die Andacht 
z{um] K[reuz] und Romeo und Julie—sie versezten mich in eine Art 
poetischen Somnambulismus in dem ich das Wesen der Romantik in 
mancherley herrlichen leuchtenden Gestaltungen deutlich wahr- 
zunehmen und zu erkennen glaubte!”’ In the same year he wrote a 
review of Beethoven’s Overture to Coriolanus in the Allgemeine 
Musikalische Zeitung® containing these significant words: “ .. . wie- 
wohl Rez. gestehen muf, dafi ihm Beethovens rein romantischer 
Genius der Collinschen, meistens reflektierenden Poesie nicht ganz be- 
freundet zu sein scheint, und der Komponist dann erst miachtig die 
Seele ergreifen und ganz fiir die folgenden Erscheinungen aufregen 
wiirde, wenn es ihm gefiele, zu den die Romantik im héchsten Sinn 
aussprechenden Trauerspielen Shakespeares und Calderons Ouver- 
turen zu schreiben.” 

Hoffmann’s utterances on the subject of drama and theater have 
been well elucidated by Mausolf. Yet it might not be amiss here to 
indicate what his views were. We find the most extensive and compre- 
hensive presentation of these in the Leiden, of which he says in a let- 
ter to Fouqué (Br., 1, 282): “Meine Galle, durch die Unarten und 
Unziemlichkeiten des Schauspielervolkes erregt, spriitze ich aus in 
einem langen Gesprich zweier Schauspieldirektoren.”’ While this state- 
ment is true, it is far from a complete description of the work, for in it 
Hoffmann not only considers actors and acting, but also the drama 
as such, directing, costuming and scenery. 

Hoffmann’s dramatic opinions may be summed up briefly by say- 
ing that the true dramatic poet sees nature and presents it to the spec- 
tator. In the words of one of the Serapionsbriider, Lothar, he says: 

Es gehdrt ein eigner Sinn, ein durchdringender Blick dazu, die Gestalten 
des Lebens in ihrer tieferen Eigentiimlichkeit zu erschauen, und auch mit 
diesem Erschauen ist es noch nicht getan. All die aufgefaSten Bilder, wie sie 
im ewigen bunten Wechsel sich ihm zeigten, bringt der Geist, der in dem 
wahren Dichter went, erst auf die Kapelle [sic], und wie aus dem Nieder- 
schlag des chemischen Prozesses gehen als Substrat die Gestalten hervor, die 
der Welt, dem Leben in seiner ganzen Extension angehéren. Das sind die wun- 


8 E.T.A. Hoffmanns Dichtungen und Schriften, ed. Walter Harich (Weimar, 1924); 
xu, 199 (“Harich’’). 
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derbaren Personen, die ohne Riicksicht auf Ort, auf Zeit, ein jeder kennt, mit 
denen ein jeder befreundet ist, die fort und fort unter uns lebendig wandeln. 
(M., vr, 180) 


He adds, ‘“‘Darf ich wohl des herrlichen Sancho Panza, des Falstaff 
erwahnen?”’ 
Elsewhere (H., 1, 58) we read: 


Woher kommt es denn, dafi so manches Dichterwerk, das keineswegs 
schlecht zu nennen, wenn von Form und Ausarbeitung die Rede, doch so 
ganz wirkungslos bleibt wie ein verbleichtes Bild, da® wir nicht davon hinge- 
rissen werden, daf die Pracht der Worte nur dazu dient, den inneren Frost, 
der uns durchgleitet, zu vermehren. Woher kommt es anders, als daf der 
Dichter nicht das wirklich schaute, wovon er spricht, daf die Tat, die Be- 
gebenheit, vor seinen geistigen Augen sich darstellend mit aller Lust, mit 
allem Entsetzen, mit allem Jubel, mit allen Schauern, ihn nicht begeisterte, 
entziindete, so dafi die inneren Flammen ausstrémen durften in feurigen 
Worten. Vergebens ist das Miihen des Dichters, uns dahin zu bringen, daB 
wir daran glauben sollen, woran er selbst nicht glaubt, nicht glauben kann, 
weil er es nicht erschaute. 


But Hoffmann is far from being a realist or naturalist. This is 
obvious from such a statement as: 


Aus dem getreuen Beobachten und Auffassen der individuellen Ziige 
einzelner Personen kann héchstens ein ergétzliches Portrait entstehen, das 
eigentlich nur dann zu interessieren vermag, wenn man das Original kennt 
und durch Vergleich damit in den Stand gesetzt wird, die praktische Fertig- 
keit des Malers zu beurteilen. Als Charakter auf der Biihne wird aber dem 
zu getreuen Portrat oder gar der aus einzelnen Ziigen mehrerer Portrats zu- 
sammengepinselten Personage immer die innere poetische Wahrheit fehlen, 
die nur durch die Betrachtung des Menschen von jenem héheren Standpunkt 
aus erzeugt wird.—Kurz, der Schauspieldichter mu nicht sowohl die Mensch- 
en als den Menschen kennen. (Berganza; M.., 1, 174) 


Of the purpose of art, and specifically dramatic art, the dog 
Berganza says (M., 1, 173-74): 


Es gibt keinen héheren Zweck der Kunst, als in dem Menschen diejenige 
Lust zu entziinden, welche sein ganzes Wesen von aller irdischen Qual, von 
allem niederbeugenden Druck des Alltagslebens wie von unsauberen Schlacken 
befreit und ihn so erhebt, daf} er, sein Haupt stolz und froh emporrichtend, 
das Géttliche schaut, ja mit ihm in Beriihrung kommt. . . . Ohne die Gabe, 
diese Erscheinungen des Lebens nicht als unabhiangige Einzelheiten, von der 
Natur wie im zwecklosen Spiel eines launenhaften Kindes hingeworfen, 
sondern als aus dem Ganzen entspringend und in seinen Mechanism wieder 
tief engreifend zu betrachten, im Inneren aufzufassen und mit den leben- 
digsten Farben wiederzugeben, gibt es keinen Schauspieldichter; vergebens 
ist sonst das Ringen: ‘‘der Natur den Spiegel vorzuhalten, der Tugend ihre 
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eignen Ziige, der Schmach ihr eignes Bild, dem Jahrhundert und Kérper der 
Zeit den Abdruck seiner Gestalt zu zeigen.”’ j 


Once again Hoffmann ends a bit of dramaturgical discussion with a 
reference to Shakespeare. 

There are three specific points of dramatic technique in which 
Hoffmann considers Shakespeare the master. One is that the play 
must have a definite plan to which all else is subordinate: 


Nichts ist wenigstens fiir mich verdrieBlicher, als z.B. statt eines Lust- 
spiels, in dem alles, was geschieht, fest an den Faden gereiht sein, der sich 
durch das Ganze zieht, in dem alles als zum Gebilde des Ganzen notwendig 
erscheinen soll, nur eine Reihe willkiirlicher Begebenheiten oder ganz ein- 
zelner Situationen zu schauen. (M., vim, 110) 


In Berganza (M., 1, 170) he states: 


Aber gerade in den Werken der gréSten Dichter entfaltet sich nur dem 
poetischen Sinn der innere Zusammenhang; der Faden, der sich durch das 
Ganze schlangelt und jeden kleinsten Teil dem Ganzen fest anreiht, wird 
nur dem tiefen Blick des echten Kenners sichtbar. Darf ich’s denn wohl 
noch sagen, daf} das bei dem Shakespeare mehr als bei irgend einem andern 
Dichter der Fall ist? 


As early as 1813 he wrote in his essay on Beethovens Insitrumental- 
Musik (M.,1, 58): 


Asthetische Mefkiinstler haben oft im Shakespeare iiber gianzlichen 
Mangel innerer Freiheit und inneren Zusammenhanges geklagt, indem dem 
tieferen Blick ein schéner Baum, Blatter, Bliiten und Friichte aus einem 
Keim treibend, erwachst; so entfaltet sich auch nur durch ein sehr tiefes 
Eingehen in Beethovens Instrumental-Musik die hohe Besonnenheit, welche 
vom wahren Genie unzertrennlich ist und von dem Studium der Kunst ge- 
nahrt wird. 


Closely connected with this is the exposition. ‘‘Der Braune”’ in the 
Leiden says (M., Iv, 66-67): 


Es gibt keinen argeren Irrtum als die Meinung, daf§ Shakespeare von 
der Begeisterung des Augenblicks hingerissen, ja von dem Fantasma, das 
der aufgirende Geist geboren, beherrscht, in regelloser Willkiir seine Werke 
hingeworfen. Das Genie, sagt ein tiefer Kenner der Kunst, wirkt auch in den 
héchsten Graden des Enthusiasmus mit Besonnenheit und Freiheit. Es ist 
von seinem Gegenstande durchdrungen, emporgehoben, begeistert, aber 
nicht beherrscht.—Wie sehr dies bei Shakespeare zutrifft, davon gibt den 
schlagendsten Beweis, daf gerade in dem schwiirigsten Punkt jedes dra- 
matischen Werks, in dem Punkt, der die klarste Besonnenheit, die voll- 
kommenste Herrschaft iiber den Stoff, wie er in allen Teilen verarbeitet 
werden soll, voraussetzt, seine vollendete Meisterschaft auf das herrlichste 
hervorleuchtet.—Ich meine nichts anders als die Exposition des Stiicks. 
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A little later on “der Braune” compares Shakespeare’s expositions to 
the long-winded narratives of others which tire us before the action 
starts (M., rv, 70). 

And finally Hoffmann considers verse the proper form for the con- 
veyance of the dramatic message. Once he speaks of the “Zauber” 
spread over the speeches of a wonderful romantic play by the use 
of verse (Harich, x1, 525). To his friend Kunz he wrote concerning 
a performance of Wallenstein (Br., 11, 245): ‘‘Was wird es Ihnen aber 
auch fiir Miihe gekostet haben, den Herren und Damen begreiflich zu 
machen, daf} Herrn von Schiller’s Verse etwas weniges Andres seyen 
als Herrn von Kotzebue’s schmierige Prosa!’”’ And Kater Murr, even 
when in peril of losing his life, does not forget to speak in iambic 
meter (H., x1, 152). 

As for the all-important item of character portrayal, we know 
what Hoffmann considers ideal through another speech of ‘der 
Braune” in the Leiden (M., 1v, 59-60): 


Jawohl!—kein Dichter hat jemals die menschliche Natur so in ihrer 
Tiefe erkannt und darzustellen gewuSt als Shakespeare, deshalb gehéren 
seine Charaktere der Welt an und dauern fort, solange noch Menschen in der 
Zeit existieren. Als laute Verkiindiger des eigentlichen Humors, der das 
Komische und Tragische selbst ist, hat er seine Narren aufgestellt. Dann 
aber tragen seine Helden wohl alle das Geprige jener Ironie, die sich oft in 
den héchsten Momenten witzig fantasierend ausspricht, sowie seine komische 
Charaktere eben wieder auf tragischen Grund basiert sind. 


The universality of Shakespeare’s characters is made all the clearer 
when Hoffmann says of his also beloved Calderon (M., Iv, 96): 
“Stiicke wie ‘die Andacht zum Kreuz,’ ‘der standhafte Prinz,’ ‘der 
wundertatige Magus,’ die rein auf das tiefste katholische Prinzip, auf 
eine jeder anderen Kirche fremde Idee basiert sind, kénnen nur von 
katholischen Schauspielern vor einem katholischen Publikum wahr und 
wirkungsvoll dargestellt werden.”’ Just as he found no ultimate sepa- 
ration between the true comic character and the tragic, Hoffmann 
considered true comedy the equal of tragedy. He hoped in vain to 
see Shakespeare’s comedies on the stage in Bamberg (letter to Hit- 
zig, Br., 11, 82). And in the Leiden is a long passage (M., tv, 61-63) in 
which he first shows what a narrow line divides the tragic figure of 
Othello and the comic one of Moliére’s Miser, then shows how the 
two elements are combined in Shylock. 

The letter to Hippel in which Hoffmann compares himself to Trin- 
culo is the first reference to anything connected with Shakespeare 
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that we have from his pen. Before the review of Beethoven’s Overture 
to Coriolanus we find references only in his letters and in his diaries. 
I find fourteen in all from the period Nov. 25, 1795—July 15, 1812. 
Some of these are not perfectly clear. After hearing of the death of his 
uncle, he writes in his diary for Oct. 1, 1803.9 “In voriger Woche 
klopfte Nachts einmahl etwas an die Thiire—meine Frau behauptet 
der Onkel habe Abschied genommen—heute bin ich geneigt so etwas 
zu glauben, und mich mit allen Schwarmern hinter Hamlets Ausspruch 
zu stecken.”’ The presumption is that he refers to Hamlet’s remark to 
Horatio that there are more things in heaven and earth, etc. On Feb. 
7, 1812 he wrote in his diary (T., p. 109): ‘Sehr komische Stimmung 

Ironie iiber mich selbst—ungefaihr wie in Shakespeare wo die 
Menschen um ihr offnes Grab tanzen.”’ Was he by any chance thinking 
of the gravediggers in Hamlet (who do not dance) or of Puck’s lines 
in A Midsummer-Night’s Dream (V, 1): “Now it is the time of night 

That the graves all gaping wide, / Every one lets forth his sprite, / In 

the church-way paths to glide’’? 

Curiously, after Hoffmann refers to Shakespeare in his review of 
the Coriolanus Overture, the references in his diaries and letters prac- 
tically cease. On March 9, 1813 (T., p. 186) he writes in his diary: 
“Abend Theater ‘Hamlet’ exaltlierte] St[immung] durch Leo’s 
herrliches Spiel.’’ The diary ceases soon after this, to be sure, and how 
many of his letters have not been preserved is hard to say. I find only 
four more Shakespeare references in his letters. One of these is in 
his letter to Fouqué of April 3, 1817 (Br., 1, 282): ““Kommen Sie fein 
bald nach Berlin und schauen Sie den vortrefflichen Devrient-Falstaff! 

Gestern wurde der priachtige Heinrich zum zweiten Mal . . . wieder- 
holt.”’ On July 17, 1817 (Br., 11, 285-86) he writes but does not send 
a letter to his brother (practically unknown to him) which contains 
these words: ‘Im Anfang des vorigen Winters erschien bey mir ein 
junger Mensch von etwa 17, 18 Jahren... welcher mich sogleich 
pathetischer Weise anredete: Ich bin Ihres Bruders Sohn! (Ich bin 
deines Vaters Geist!—wie in Hamlet)’—a remark that is certainly 
dragged in by the ears if ever one was. 

Aside from one or two sporadic remarks Hoffmann’s critical writ- 
ings on Shakespeare are confined to two works, Nachricht von den 
neuesten Schicksalen des Hundes Berganza (1814) and Seltsame Leiden 
eines Theaterdirektors (1818-19). The former, in so far as it deals 


°E. T. A. Hoffmanns Tagebiicher und literarische Entwiirfe, ed. Hans von Miiller 
(Berlin, 1915), 1 (henceforth: T.), 4. 
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with Shakespeare, is the result of Hoffmann’s reading and of his 
having seen the actor Leo. For example, the Jch (Hoffmann) of the 
dialog remarks (M.., 1, 168): 

So sah ich vor kurzer Zeit auf einem kleinen Theater einen Schauspieler 
den Hamlet mit ergreifender Wahrheit darstellen. Die diistre Schwermut, die 
Verachtung des menschlichen Treibens um ihn her, bei dem steten Gedanken 
an die entsetzliche Tat, die zu raichen ihn eine grauenvolle Erscheinung aus 
dem Grab aufgefordert, der verstellte Wahnsinn—alles trat aus seinem 
tiefsten Innern in den lebendigsten Ziigen heraus. Er war ganz der, “dem 
das Schicksal eine Last auflegte, die er nicht zu tragen vermag.”’ 


At another point Berganza says (M.., 1, 179 f.): 

Meine Dame... hatte ein sehr schénes Zimmer mit guten Abdriicken 
der sogenannten Shakespeares-Gallerie ausgeziert. Das erste Blatt gleichsam 
als Prologus, stellte Shakespeares Geburt vor. Mit ernster hoher Stirn, mit 
hellen klaren Augen um sich schauend liegt der Knabe in der Mitte, um ihn 
die Leidenschaften, ihm dienend;—die Furcht, die Verzweiflung, die Angst, 
das Entsetzen schmiegen graflich gestaltet sich willig dem Kinde und scheinen 
auf seinen ersten Laut zu horchen.— 

Ich. Aber die Deutung auf unseren Dichter. 

Berganza. Kann man nicht ohne allen Zwang jenes Bild so deuten: 
“Sehet, wie dem kindlichen Gemiite die Natur in allen ihren Erscheinungen 
unterworfen, wie selbst das Furchtbare, das Entsetzliche sich seinem Willen 
und seinem Worte schmiegt, und erkennet, daf nur ihm diese zauberische 
Macht verstattet.”’ 

If the Shakespearean criticism in Berganza is the result of Hoff- 
mann’s reading and of his seeing Leo, that in the Leiden stems from 
his experiences in the theaters in Berlin beginning in 1814, and espe- 
cially from his seeing and knowing Ludwig Devrient. The latter, a 
member of the famous family of actors, was in his prime at this 
period, and was vitally interested in Shakespeare. He and Hoffmann 
became close friends and met regularly in Lutter and Wegener’s 
tavern after the performances. Their discussions over the winebottles 
lasted until the small hours of the morning. The classic story is the one 
concerning the pinch in the leg. This is quoted by Grisebach in his 
edition (not available to me) from the Hamburg Jahreszeiten of 1846, 
and requoted by Maassen (M., rv, 296-97) and others. 

According to this story, told by “Augen- und Ohrenzeugen,” 
Hoffmann was accustomed to greet Devrient when he entered the 
tavern by pinching his leg. The vigor of the pinch was his indication 
of his approval of the performance. After his performance in Henry 
IV, Devrient came to the tavern and waited in vain for the sign of ap- 
proval. Finally Hoffmann told him: “‘Du hast gespielt wie ein Schwein.” 
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He went on to say that Devrient had played the first part like a god. 
‘“‘Bedenkst du denn nicht, dass Falstaff im ersten Theil meist der 
Gefoppte und Gehianselte ist, im zweiten Theil aber selber foppt und 
hanselt und da also ein ganz anderer Ker] sein muss? Das aber hast du 
nicht vorgehoben.”’ Devrient agreed, and Hoffmann’s letter to Fouqué 
quoted above shows the result. 

In the Leiden we find the most thorough and extensive apprecia- 
tion of Shakespeare. It has already been shown how Shakespeare’s 
dramatic technique is extolled as flawless. Hoffmann enlarges on the 
theme, first touched on in Berganza, that the exposition leads to a 
unified dramatic work in which all is beautifully interlocked and 
fused into an organic unit (M., tv, 67-68). This leads “der Braune”’ 
to bewail the practice of cutting and adapting Shakespeare, of trans- 
posing scenes. Concerning the indecencies he adds: 

Freilich sind wir so priide geworden, daf wir iiber jeden robusten Spa8 
die Nase riimpfen und uns lieber die Ruchlosigkeit manches franzésischen 
Stiicks gefallen lassen als irgend einen Ausdruck, der ein natiirliches Ding 
auf natiirliche Weise benennt, und so bleibe dann solch ein Ausdruck, solch eine 
Redensart weg, dies kann dem Ganzen nicht schaden, wiewohl jedesmal ein 
tiichtiger aus der tiefsten Tiefe gegriffener Charakterzug zum Teufel gehen 
wird. Wenn der Junker Tobias in “Was ihr wollt” auf die Heringe flucht, die 
ihm aufstoBen, so steht mit einem Zug der ganze Riipel vor uns da. 


As already made clear, Hoffmann, like everyone else, recognizes 
Shakespeare’s genius in his characters. Those which receive the most 
attention in the Leiden are those which Devrient played. Hoffmann 
discusses the problems of interpreting and casting. I will give two ex- 
amples: 


Gerade in diesen Szenen iibertrifft mein Garrik |Devrient] einen groSen 
Schauspieler [Iffland], den ich einst diese Rolle [Shylock] spielen sah, und 
der ins gemeine Jiideln fiel, dadurch aber das hoch Poetische der Rolle ginz- 
lich zerriS. Wahrscheinlich verfiihrte ihn die im gemeinen Leben gemachte 
Erfahrung, nach welcher die Juden, sobald sie von irgend einer Leidenschaft 
bestiirmt werden, Ton und Gebirde ganz seltsam andern und eben in das 
sogenannte Jiideln verfallen.... Wie paSt das aber zum Shylock, dessen 
Sprache ein scharferer Akzent, der Anhauch des Hebriischen, hinlanglich 
individualisiert. Die fremden Anklange aus dem Orient, die der Rolle des 
Shylock einen wunderlichen Pathos [sic/] geben, hat mein Schauspieler sehr 
in seiner Gewalt. (M., Iv, 64, 302) 


Solche Rollen wie Miranda und das Klarchen [in Egmont] werden, fehlt 
der Schauspielerin die Anmut der Jugend, liacherlich, solche wie die Julia 
und das Kathchen [von Heilbronn] aber heillos und abscheulich. Denken Sie 
an Julias in hellen Flammen auflodernde erste Liebe, die ihr den Tod gibt!— 
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Denken Sie sich den Monolog: “‘Hinab, du flammenhufiges Gespann”’ etc. etc. 
von einer alternden Frau gesprochen, was werden Sie dabei empfinden? 
Welche Gedanken werden Ihnen aufsteigen statt jener Gefiihle, die der 
Dichter aus gliihender Brust ausstrémen lieB?” (M., rv, 79) 

On the other hand Lady Macbeth can not be played by a young ac- 
tress (M., rv, 81). 

As examples of the fine line dividing the tragic and true comic 
Othello and the Miser are used. “In beiden... steigert sich eine 
Leidenschaft aus dem innersten heraus bis zur furchtbarsten Héhe. 
... Nur die individuelle Gestaltung der Leidenschaft jedes bewirkt 
die Verschiedenheit ihres Erscheinens und entscheidet iiber das 
Tragische und Komische” (M., 1v, 62). Of Shylock, the fusion of 
both elements, ‘‘der Graue”’ remarks (M.., Iv, 63): 

Sein Untergang ist echt tragisch und wohl grauenvoller als der Untergang 
manches Helden oder Tyrannen. Was ist der Giftbecher oder der Dolchstof 
gegen die ganzliche Vernichtung der biirgerlichen Existenz, die iiber den 
Juden verhingt wird, und die wie ein langsam tétendes Gift sein inneres 
Mark aufzehrt. Wenn mein Garrik die Worte spricht: “Mir ist nicht wohl” 
etc. etc., so gleitet es gewifs jedem Zuschauer, dessen Gemiitsart nicht gar 
zu robust und undurchdringlich ist, eiskalt durch alle Glieder. 

In reply to this “der Braune” says that it is but a step to those 
wonderful réles that are based on humor in the narrower sense. ‘‘Das 
Gefiih] des Mifiverhaltnisses, in dem der innere Geist mit allem aufern 
irdischen Treiben um ihn her steht, erzeugt den krankhaften Uberreiz, 
der ausbricht in bittre, héhnende Ironie”’ (M., tv, 64). Such characters 
are Jaques, with whom Hoffmann identified himself in Kater Murr, 
and, above all, Hamlet. To play Hamlet, an actor must be animated 
by a deep and fundamental sense of humor. ‘Mit welcher unwider- 
stehlichen Gewalt miifte der Schauspieler auf das Gemiit das Zu- 
schauers wirken, dem die Gabe verliehen, den ihm inwohnenden 
wahren Humor in Ton, Wort und Gebiarde aus dem Innern heraus ins 
aiuGere Leben zu strahlen!’’ (M., rv, 65). 

Hoffmann goes at some length into other items, such as stage 
decoration for Shakespearean plays, the discussion of how to perform 
a battle scene, of what kind of troupe should perform what plays 
(M., rv, 65 ff.). The discussion is frequently relieved by an ironical or 
humorous touch that prevents it from becoming as tedious and pe- 
dantic as many dramaturgical writings. For instance “der Graue” 
tells a friend of the failure at one performance of the love scene be- 
tween Jessica and Lorenzo in The Merchant of Venice; the setting for 
this was beside a very ornate pleasure palace. When he complains of 
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the lack of warmth exhibited by the actors and felt by the spectators, 
the friend replies: “Ei, wie konnte das anders sein, alle Glut mufte 
sich ja verkiihlen in der Nahe so vielen kalten Marmors’”’ (M., rv, 86). 

“Der Braune” gives another bit of pertinent criticism of the at- 
tempt to portray Shakespeare realistically (M., rv, 84-85): 

Wir sind verwéhnte Kinder. ... Wir bediirfen jetzt ebensosehr der 
Dekoration als des Kostiims, aber deshalb darf unsere Biihne doch nicht 
dem Guckkasten gleichen. Die wahre Tendenz des Dekorationswesens wird 
gemeinhin verfehlt. Nichts ist lacherlicher, als den Zuschauer dahin bringen 
zu wollen, da® er, ohne seinerseits etwas Fantasie zu bediirfen, an die ge- 
malten Paliaste, Baume und Felsen ob ihrer unziemlichen Gréfie und Hohe 
wirklich glaube.... Durch wirkliche Gréfe der Massen sich der Natur 
nihern und dadurch tauschen wollen, ist ein kindisches zweckloses Spiel. 
. .. Ein Direktor versicherte mich sehr ernsthaft, er habe, um die Schlacht am 
heutigen Abend recht natiirlich darzustellen, wirklich vierzig Statisten zu- 
sammengebracht, worauf ich fragte: ob er diese vierzig auch gehérig in 
Infanterie, Kavallerie, Artillerie, leichte Truppen u.s.w. eingeteilt. 


The two directors are in agreement that the power of suggestion isa 
very great aid to effective staging. 

Any treatment would fail to show what Shakespeare meant to 
Hoffmann if it did not include mention and exemplification of the way 
Hoffmann refers to Shakespearean characters or quotes them and also 
has his characters refer to or quote them. Sometimes it is done 
seriously and sometimes ironically or humorously. Sometimes he 
acknowledges the quotation; at other times he leaves it to the reader 
to recognize it. My task in combing his works for these quotations 
was made fairly easy by the editors, who have pointed out the sources. 
Yet I have discovered several that were unannotated in the editions I 
used, and the diaries and letters are not thus annotated at all. 

Not including the dramaturgical discussions, I have counted that 
Hoffmann mentions Shakespeare’s characters and lines in some way 
sixteen times, quotes the characters fourteen times, has his characters 
allude to Shakespeare seventeen times and has them quote him 
twenty-three times: a total of seventy references. Of these twenty-two 
are to Hamlet, eleven to As You Like It, ten to A Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream, six to The Tempest, five to Henry IV, five to Romeo and 
Juliet, three to The Merchant of Venice, three to Macbeth, two to 
Twelfth Night, and one each to Lear, Richard III and Henry VI. This 
is a total of twelve plays. Mausolf (p. 79) adds four more and gives a 
slightly different order of frequency, but he includes the dramaturgi- 
cal discussions. The four additional plays are Othello, Henry V, Timon 
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of Athens and Troilus and Cressida.” To finish the statistics, these 
quotations and references, in addition to being in the letters and dia- 
ries, are to be found in Die Automate, Berganza, Der Magneliseur, 
Nachricht von einem gebildeten jungen Mann, Der vollkommene Ma- 
schinist, Kreislers Brief an den Baron Wallborn, Kreislers Lehrbrief, 
Die Abenteuer der Sylvester-Nacht, Die Elixiere des Teufels, Das stei- 
nerne Herz, Die Jesuiterkirche in G., Leiden, Die Brautwahl, Signor 
Formica, Kater Murr, Serapionsbriider, Irrungen, and Des Vetters 
Eckfenster, a total of eighteen works. To these may be added three 
more in which critical remarks appear: the review of Beethoven’s 
Coriolanus Overture, Beethovens Instrumental-Musik, and Moderne 
Welt—M oderne Leute. A few examples will have to suffice. 

In one letter to Hippel (Br., 1, 133) he writes: “ . . . so wiinschte 
ich mit Schackespears Falstaff: Es wire Schlafenszeit und alles wire 
vorbei’’; also in another letter he refers to this same line (Br., 1, 135). 
To Hippel he writes (Br., 1, 193): ““Der Onkel in Berlin wird mich 
nicht mehr empfehlen, er ist, wie Mercutio beym Shakspear, ein 
stiller Mann geworden.” Also addressed to Hippel are the lines (Br., 
1, 209): “Im Dezember v. J. komponirte ich eine geniale Oper von 
Clemens Brentano, Die lustigen Musikanten .. . , der Text mififiel— 
es war Kaviar fiir das Volk wie Hamlet sagt.” 

Kater Murr is filled with quotations and allusions, some of which 
have already been mentioned. When Prince Hektor sees Kreisler, 
whom he thinks he has killed, “ . . .er war dem Macbeth zu verglei- 
chen, wenn plétzlich Banquos entsetzliches blutiges Gespenst den 
leeren Platz der Tafel fiillt” (H. xm, 185). 

In a lighter vein are such passages as that in which the tomcat de- 
cides he is in love: “Endlich fuhr es mir plétzlich durch den Sinn, daf 
ich in irgend einem Schauspiel gelesen, ein gleichgiltiger Sinn und ein 
verwilderter Bart seien sichere Kennzeichen eines Verliebten”’ (H., 
x1, 189). The play in question is As You Like It. Or when Abraham 
tries to defend Kreisler to the Prince, but admits that he occasionally 
gets into a state comparable to that of Hamlet (another instance of 
Hoffmann’s identifying himself with a Shakespearean character). 
‘ ‘Soviel wie ich wei®,’ nahm der Fiirst das Wort, ‘war der junge 
Hamlet ein vortrefflicher Prinz ..., der sich nur zu Zeiten mit der 
sonderbaren Idee herumtrug, daf simtliche Hofleute sich auf das 


10 In his diary for Jan. 5, 1811 (T., 74) Hoffmann wrote that the Merry Wives of 
Windsor was now really to be worked up for presentation. This remained only a hope. 
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Flétenblasen verstehen sollten’ ” (H., x1, 137). This refers to the scene 
in which Hamlet tries to make Guildenstern play the recorder. 

At another point (H., xm, 60) Hoffmann, as editor, takes Murr, 
the author, to task for plagiarizing Shakespeare, but adds: “ . . . aber 
bewiesen hast Du doch wenigstens, dafi Du den Shakespeare mit 
Verstand und Nutzen gelesen, und das entschuldigt vieles.”’ 

When Murr is threatened by a woman whom he has startled, his 
eyes and claws stop her, “‘...so dai, wie es in jenem Trauerspiel 
hei®Bt, der zum Schlagen aufgehobene Stock in der Luft gehemmt 
schien und sie dastand, ein gemalter Wiiterich, parteilos zwischen 
Kraft und Willen” (H., x1, 112). Hoffmann uses this same passage in 
Signor Formica (M., vit, 83) and Des Vetters Eckfenster (H., xv, 511), 
without ever ascribing it to Hamlet, although in the last-named work 
he does say the speech is ““‘vom rauhen Pyrrhus.”’ 

Even a French phrase is quoted when Kreisler writes to Abraham: 
*“« ‘La fin couronne les ceuvres!’ hatte ich rufen kénnen, wie Lord Clif- 
ford in Shakespeares Heinrich dem Sechsten” (H., x11, 38). 

There is very little influence of Shakespeare on Hoffmann’s plots. 
However, in Die Brautwahl (H., m1, 90) the goldsmith advises the 
Kommissionsrat to deal with the three suitors for his daughter as 
Portia’s father did in The Merchant of Venice; and in Signor Formica 
(M., vir, 50) there is a scene in which two men quarrel over a spinet 
and the constant repetition of “‘dreifiig Dukaten” can only be a play 
on Shylock’s line. 

To sum up: Hoffmann found in Shakespeare’s works the perfect 
expression of his dramaturgica! beliefs concerning character, plot, 
unity, form of expression ; Shakespeare was for him the great Romantic 
poet; he felt that no liberties should be taken with his conceptions; 
and finally Hoffmann was thoroughly at home in those plays which 
he could know in Schlegel’s translation, sufficiently so that he could 
have strong ideas on their staging and character interpretation and 
have a vast number of quotations at his finger tips. 

FRANcIS J. Nock 


University of Illinois 

















ANALOGUES IN CHERITON TO THE PARDONER 
AND HIS SERMON 


IN THE WORK of Master Odo of Cheriton there are parallels to the ma- 
terial used by Chaucer for his Pardoner, as I shall point out. Cheriton, 
who died in the year 1245-46, was a man of lively humor whose ser- 
mons, preserved today in an indifferent Latin style, abound in exempla 
and brief but graphic comments on man’s failings. Too often where his 
Latin seems awkward, we can see behind his style the direct force of 
another idiom, especially in the use of the short sentence, the lack of 
elaborate syntax, the frequent questions and answers, the use of com- 
mon phrases from French or from English. Nevertheless, it was in 
Latin that he wished his work to be preserved, and we can see that it 
was for the parish priest and his need to have at hand a good sermon 
that Cheriton arranged his material. As we have them now, his ser- 
mons are in the form of three collections: the Sermones Dominicales, 
his earliest set, consists of sermons on the Gospels for the Temporale 
Calendar including all the Sundays of the year and the Feasts cele- 
brating the events in the life of Christ. These he finished in the year 
1219. The second set continues with Gospel texts for the other Feast 
Days. His third collection, representing sermons on the Epistles for 
the year, he made in 1224.' From the sermons on the Gospels (of which, 
to my knowledge, there are twenty-one manuscripts extant) and the 
set on the Epistles (three manuscripts are extant), I shall extract pas- 
sages to illustrate my theme. I shall conclude with a passage on par- 
doners from Cheriton’s Fables, a work which he finished after the 
year 1225.? 

In style Cheriton’s stories are short, episodic, vivid, informed with 
the humor which derives from the observation of what is incongruous 
and inept in human society. “This realistic humour,” as G. R. Owst 
has pointed out, “‘it is in perfect accord with the subsequent wit of 
Chaucer and the broad satire of his successors.” 

Certainly in his sermons there is one almost direct parallel with the 
material of the Pardoner, and in two other instances there are close 
similarities. The earliest and perhaps-most notable parallel appears in 
one of Cheriton’s sermons on the Epistles. He gives the story of the 
preacher who, in order to collect money, says that he has relics of 

1 See my “Life and Works of Odo of Cheriton,” Speculum, xxi (1948), 641-58. 

2 T am at present at work on an edition of Cheriton’s Fables. 


?G. R. Owst, Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England, (Cambridge, 1933), pp. 
205-06. 
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such power that only those women may make an offering who are 
free from the sin of adultery: I translate the passage in which Cheri- 
ton, dealing with the subject of avarice, gives this exemplum: “And 
likewise a certain preacher in a sermon says: ‘Whatever woman has 
had an affair with a man as if with her husband, she may offer nothing 
to these relics,’ and so all, that they might not seem guilty of adultery, 
made their offering.’” 
This story appears in the Pardoner’s Prologue. 
If any wight be in this chirche now 
That hath doon synne horrible, that he 
Dar nat, for shame, of it yshryven be, 
Or any womman, be she yong or old, 
That hath ymaad hir housbonde cokewold, 
Swich folk shal have no power ne no grace 
To offren to my relikes in this place. 
(Il. 378-84)5 


This hoax was a tale widely current in the fourteenth century. Al- 
though it is recounted in the Middle High German poem of Der Pfaffe 
Amts (who was an Englishman)® and in the Novelle of Giovanni 
Sercambi,’ Cheriton gives us the earliest known version. 

Another case of a fraudulent churchman appears in Cheriton’s 
sermons on the Gospels. Like Chaucer’s Pardoner, the preacher makes 
use of animal bones which he passes off as holy relics; for these he 
claims immense powers of healing. He promises the beneficent power 
of these bones will be transmitted to the person who will in exchange 
make a contribution to him. In a sermon dealing with false preachers 
Cheriton says: 


Therefore let us eat so that we may preach and not preach so that we may 
eat, in the manner of mercenary preachers who raise the mouth toward the 
sky when they preach well, yet lick the ground with their tongues when they 
demand praise or money .. . as Ezekiel [13:19] says: ‘And will ye pollute 
me among my people for handfuls of barley and for pieces of bread?’ because 
they promise for a certain amount of money, even against the Lord’s justice, 
to redeem the soul of anybody’s father or mother out of hell, from which there 


* Lincoln Cathedral MS.11 (A.1.24), fol. 5 v, col. 2: “Similiter quidam praedicator 
in sermone ait, ‘Quecumque habuit rem cum aliquo quasi cum marito nihil offerat ad 
reliquias istas,’ et sic omnes ne uiderentur adulterem optulerunt.” 

6 Citations from Chaucer in my text are to The Complete Works, ed. F. N. Robinson 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1933). 

® Hans Lambel, Erzaéhlung und Schwdinke, Deutsche Classiker des M. A., xu, (Leip- 
zig, 1872), pp. 34 ff. See W. B. Sedgewick, Modern Language Review, x1x (1924), 336-37. 

7 See B. J. Whiting, Modern Language Notes 11 (1936), 322-27, and W. F. Bryan 
and G. Dempster, Sources and Analogues (N. Y., 1941), 411-14. 
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is no redemption; and sometimes, indeed, when they carry with them bones 
of a chicken, they say that whoever kisses these bones will never feel a pain 
in his teeth nor in his head; and cheating in other ways in the name of God 
(Deo falsa imponendo), they pollute Him in order to extort money or grain 
from credulous people. Romans in the last chapter [16:18]: ‘For they that 
are such serve not Christ, but their own belly; and by good words and fair 
speeches deceive the hearts of the simple.’ These men should be silenced like 
heretics.® 


The claim of Cheriton’s preacher is made to appear to us clearly 
fraudulent and as nothing more than a swindle perpetrated to collect 
money. For this purpose the confidence man makes use of his religious 
guise in promising the people his extravagant and barely credible 
benefits like the Pardoner with his wonder-working shoulder bone 
belonging to a Holy Jew’s sheep (ll. 350-71). 

Let us turn now from the Pardoner’s Prologue to his Sermon, for 
which one of Cheriton’s sermons on the Epistles gives an analogue, a 
dramatic picture of the tavern as the devil’s church or temple where 
the sinner goes to hear his Mass. The passage is in the form of a 
dialogue between a just man and the devil who tempts him by saying: 


Isn’t that way the easiest? Come, brother, be my servant. Work in my 
vineyards, and you can sleep until the third hour. You can very often eat 
meat, you shall not fast on Friday and when you will, you can dine on good 
fish. Late in the morning (summo mane), you can go to taverns, and there you 
will hear your mass, which consists in deceits, lies and perjury. You will drink 
so much that you will fall asleep. When you awaken, go to the dance, the 
brothel, to pleasant places. What more do you want? You will be blessed, 
and it will be well with you.® 


8 Paris, MS. lat. 16506, fol. 204 (Rubric) Contra falsos predicatores. ‘“Man- 
ducemus ergo ut euangelizemus (cf. Proverb: edas ut vivas in American Journal of 
Philology (1901), xx, 128) non euangelizemus ut manducemus sicut predicatores con- 
ducii qui ponunt os suum in celocum bene predicant, set lingua eorum transiunt in terra 
cum laudem uel lucrum captant .. . . Item Ezechiel: Uiolauerunt me pro bucella panis 
et parum ordei quia ab inferno ubi nulla est redemcio Domini(?)(dmi), contra iusticiam 
suam animam patris uel matris alicuius pro certa pecunia se extrahere dicunt, et cum 
forsitan ossa galline secum deferant, dicunt quicumque illa osculatus fuerit, in dentibus, 
ore uel facie, numquam dolorem senciet, et aliis modis Deo falsa imponendo, ipsum 
uiolant ut peccuniam uel bladum a simplicibus extorqueant. Ad Roma. ultimo: Huius- 
modi Christo non seruiunt, set uentri suo; et per dulces sermones, et benedictiones, seducunt 
corda innocentium. Huiusmodi sicut hereticis silencium esset imponendum.” 

® Lincoln Cathedral MS., fol. 113. “Respondet diabolus: ‘Nonne uia ista dulcis- 
sima est? Ueni, frater, esto seruus meus. Labora in uineis meis et poteris dormire usque 
ad terciam, carnibus uescaris frequentissime, in sexta feria non ieiunies, et quociens 
uolueris bonos pisces comedas. Summo mane ad tabernas pergas, et ibi missam tuam 
audias, scilicet truphas, mendacia et periuria. In tantum bibas donec obdurmias. Cum 
excitatus fueris, eas ad coreas, ad prostibulum [fol. 113, col. 2], ad loca amena. Quid 
amplius petis? Si sic uixeris, Beatus es et bene tibi erit.’ ” 
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The tavern is the setting of the Pardoner’s Tale. There the young 
rowdies meet and there they indulge in the devil’s pleasures 
.. . Thurgh which they doon the devel sacrifise 
Withinne that develes temple, in cursed wise, 


By superfluytee abhomynable. 
(ll. 469-71) 


Thus the sacrifice in the devil’s temple corresponds to the sinner’s 
mass heard in the tavern. 

Cheriton in one of his sermons on the Gospels likewise develops 
the theme of the tavern as the place for gambling and swearing. 
Through the game of dice, or hazard, men lose their property, and the 
tavern echoes with their oaths by which men dismember Christ’s 
body. In taverns, he says, is the devil’s table on which are spread the 
game of dice, perjury, blasphemy, foul language, which are the dishes 
of hell with which the devil’s pigs are fed; [men] care nothing for the 
best refreshment in their own homes; some [even] pawn the land and 
property by which the poor ought to be supported, and the [very] 
clothing of their wives, and when they come home, they beat their 
wives. In taverns by oaths and vices, Christ is often crucified, even 
torn limb from limb, because when one swears by His head, another 
by His feet, he tears apart Christ with the sword of the tongue or the 
teeth. As the Psalm says [57:4] “... the sons of men, whose teeth 
are spears and arrows, and their tongue a sharp sword” because who 
swears by the heart of Christ, pierces Him to the very heart.'° 

The theme is repeated in his sermons on the Epistles: ‘In taverns 
rascals presume to tear apart Christ’s body limb from limb.” He 
points the moral by confining himself to 1 Biblical quotation, Ecclesi- 
asticus 23:13." 

In the setting of the Pardoner’s Tale, the tavern is first presented 


10 Paris, MS. lat. 16506, fol. 143 v, col. 2. (Rubric) De mensa diaboli. ‘In tabernis 
est mensa diaboli in qua iocus talarum, periuria, blasphemie, uerba polluta que sunt 
fercula inferni multiplicantur quibus porci diaboli delectantur, in propriis domibus 
optime refici nil appreciantur; quidam terras et substanciam quibus pauperes deberent 
sustentari et pallia uxorum in taberna impignorant (impignerant) et cum domum 
uenerunt, uxores uerberant. In tabernis per iuramenta et per uicia sepe Christus cruci- 
figitur, ymmo membratim laniatur quoniam cum quis per capud eius uel pedes iurat, 
gladio lingue et dentium Christum laniat. Unde Psalma: (56:5) Filii hominum denies 
eorum arma et sagittae, et lingua eorum gladius acutus quoniam quasi usque ad cor pen- 
etrat cum quis per cor Christi iurat.” 

" Lincoln Cathedral, MS. fol. 110 v, col. 2. “Ribaldi in tabernis presumunt 
Christum membratim laniare. Unde in Ecclesiastico 23: Vir multum iurans replebetur 
iniquitate; non descedet a domo illius plaga.” 
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as the scene of oaths and swearing where, as the revellers play their 
game of dice punctuated by various curses, ‘‘oure blissed Lordes body 
they totere’”’ (ll. 467-75). Chaucer elaborates this scene some two 
hundred lines later under the same Biblical text quoted by Cheriton, 
Ecclesiasticus 23:12: 


That vengeance shal nat parten from his hous 
That of his othes is to outrageous. 
(ll. 649-50) 


He then gives us a direct and dramatic illustration of the curses of the 
young rowdies: 


“By Goddes precious herte,’”’ and “‘By his nayles,”’ 

And “By the blood of Crist that is in Hayles, 

Sevene is my chaunce, and thyn is cynk and treye!”’ 
(ll. 651-53) 


Thus two passages in the Pardoner’s Sermon deal with blasphemous 
oaths by which Christ’s body is torn apart in the tavern. 

Cheriton in his Fables warns against the frauds and lies of the 
questors or collectors from the great hospitals, and he specifically 
mentions the house of Roncesvalles. Cheriton is telling the Gothamite 
story of the wise men of Wilby who lost their money because they 
sent their yearly rent to their lord in a purse tied around the neck of 
a hare so that it might get to him the faster, and the hare ran away. 

The moralization reads: 


When the pardoners come from Haut(e)pas or Saint Anthony or Ronces- 
valles, they promise many things and spread many lies for the sake of money, 
and men, believing them, give them large donations. But they, taking the 
donations with them, get on their horses and, like the hare, run speedily 
away so that the donors do not know what has become of them. Perhaps 
the same night they spend the donations in low dives (in crassis puteis). Thus 
Augustine (De Baptismo contra Donatistas, Cap. IV) has said: “Hold to 
what you are sure of and let go what is uncertain.” Give alms to people whom 
you know, your neighbors, genuine paupers whom you know to be in need, 
and give especially to them who are of the household of faith (Galatians 6:10).” 


12 See Cheriton’s Fables ed. L. Hervieux, Les Fabulistes Latins (Paris, 1896) 1v, 
215, a text based on Cambridge, Corpus Christi MS. 441. In the following quotation, I 
have corrected Hervieux’s reading of the ms. “ . . . cum uenerint questores de Haut(e)- 
pas uel Sancti Antonii uel Runciuallenses, multa promittunt, multa mendacia pro pe- 
cunia multiplicant, et homines illis credentes multas oblationes eis faciunt. At illi cum 
oblatis equos ascendunt, et, sicut lepus, uelociter aufugiunt ita quod datores nesciunt 
quo deueniunt. Forsitan eadem nocte in crassis puteis oblationes expendent. Ideo dixit 
Augustinus: ‘Tene certum, dimitte incertum. Ele[e]mosinas da certis personis, uicinis 
tuis, pauperibus uerecundis quos nouisti indigere et maxime domesticis fidei.’” 
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From this passage we may see that pardoners from St. Mary 
Roncesvalles were known in England in the early years of the 
thirteenth century. In 1230, about the time when Cheriton was com- 
piling his Fables, a daughter house was established in London at 
Charing Cross. The questors even then were known to acquire dona- 
tions by false promises and, not unlike Chaucer’s Pardoner some hund- 
red and fifty years later, would go off on horseback and spend the 
money on their own pleasures. 

By these analogues we see that in the century before Wyclyf, 
Cheriton exposed the evil ways of the mercenary preacher who made 
use of the deceitful methods of Chaucer’s Pardoner. Moreover, while 
we have many parallels from the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
dealing with the sins of the tavern, Cheriton’s sermons are among our 
earliest examples. 

The parallels raise the question whether Chaucer knew Cheriton. 
It is possible, but not likely that after some hundred years he had 
access to Cheriton’s work at first hand. Undoubtedly he knew the 
general method of the sermon, the use of examples and vivid incidents, 
the flair for drama which strikes home with quick thrusts 

The material from Cheriton’s sermons and Fables furnished a basis 
for the collections of exempla so widely current in the fourteenth 
century. With the advent of these later manuscripts of selected sermon 
material, it becomes difficult to determine whether a writer is familiar 
with Cheriton’s work, or whether he is repeating material from an 
anthology. The compilation made by Etienne de Bourbon, for exam- 
ple, borrowed extensively from Cheriton, as Abbé Welter pointed out 
to me.'* The Franciscan collection, the Speculum Laicorum made be- 
tween 1279 and 1292, ascribes thirty-nine entries to Cheriton.” Thus 
Cheriton’s exempia lived on in the tradition of popular preaching, and 
perhaps his stories were repeated in other sermons of Chaucer’s day. 

ALBERT C, FRIEND 
The City College, 
New York 





For the quotation from Augustine, see Migne, Patrologia Latina 9, col. 111. For 
a comment on the Fable see G. R. Owst, ibid., p. 166. 

13 On the Hospital of St. Mary Roncesvalles, see A. L. Kellogg and L. A. Hasel- 
mayer, ““Chaucer’s Satire of the Pardoner,” PMLA, 1951, txvt, 265, 271 and 274. 

4 A new edition of Etienne de Bourbon is being prepared by Abbé Welter. See 
also B. Hauréau, Notices et Extraits, tv (Paris, 1892), p. 216. 

6 J. Th. Welter, Le Speculum Laicorum (Paris, 1914), see index, p. 158, under 
Eudes. 
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CHAUCER’S USE OF ‘GAN’ 


VERISIMILITUDE in character behavior, a subtle background for emo- 
tional confrontations, an exquisite time sense in movement through 
space are recognized components of Chaucer’s dramatic achievement. 
Among other techniques producing his characteristic effect is the 
careful use of a linguistic aid as small as an auxiliary verb, the Middle 
English ‘ginnen.’ 

Grammatically and syntactically Chaucer’s ‘gan’ is, like that of 
his contemporaries, an auxiliary in the periphrastic preterit. This ‘gan 
go’ form, which appears side by side with the simple preterit ‘went,’ 
scholars call redundant. Chaucer’s awareness, however, leads him to 
utilize the two forms stylistically for distinctions in tempo, intensity, 
and manner. And dramatically he enlists the periphrastic preterit as 
a trenchant verbal subtlety for character behavior. 

The difference between Chaucer’s two preterits is most clearly 
exemplified in “behold,” a verb of no large or sharp bodily movements, 
but of both physical reactions and emotional significance. In Chaucer 
the simple preterit ‘beheld’ seems consistently to mean “‘saw,”’ “be- 
came aware of visually.” In the soaring eagle’s claws, when Chaucer 
looked at the stars 


And beheld the ayerissh bestes,! (965) 


he gazed at them as a child looks at fireworks. On the other hand ‘gan 
behold’ appears to mean “looked straight at fully,” ‘absorbed the mean- 
ing of,”’ “gazed on and into significantly,” containing also a sense of 
immediacy and, further, an accumulative interest dictated by desires 
and emotions: 


I gan behold more and more 
To se the beaute and the wonder.... (532-33) 


The ‘gan’ form implies both intellectual activity and aesthetic partici- 
pation, different from the surface gaze with which Chaucer looked at 
the constellations. It supplies a meaning, lost if we think of both 
forms as simply “‘beheld” or as “did behold.” 

In Troilus and Criseyde the two forms serve for purposes of plot 
even where the characters are not intensely involved: Helen gives 
Criseyde a simple, friendly look: 

And goodly on Criseyde she biheld.... (11, 1606) 


1 House of Fame. Quotations are from The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, 
ed. F. N. Robinson (Boston, 1933). 
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When, however, Helen and Deiphebus take up the letter Hector had 
sent to Troilus, Chaucer underlines the sense of concentration in the 
verb: 


And romyng outward, faste it gonne byholde, (1, 1704) 


and emphasizes this kind of looking by giving his own explanatory 
synonyms, also with ‘gan’: 
Thei gonne on it to reden and to pour.... (1m, 1708) 


In an emotional context the juxtaposition of the two forms is used 
for nuances of character. At the beginning of the exciting moment, 
Troilus’ first sight of Criseyde, we find a close progression from the 
glancing look to a deeper absorption: 

His eye percede, and so depe it wente, 
Til on Criseyde it smot, and then it stente. 


And sodeynly he wax therwith astoned, 
And gan hire bet biholde in thrifty wise. (1, 272-75) 


First the eye itself roves aimlessly over the thronged temple; then 
comes the sudden aware glance (smot) and after that a long, contem- 
plative, discerning gaze (gan hire bet biholde), the nuances carrying 
over to the audience through the periphrastic form. 

This form starts another crucial moment on a complex progression 
through maneuvering and reactions when Pandarus, by subtle ap- 
proaches, has led Criseyde to the point where she is responding 
overtly, uncle and niece politely but now seriously fencing. He finally 
puts to her a rhetorical question: 


And with that word he gan right inwardly 
Byholden hire and loken on hire face... .2 (1, 265) 


The double infinitive, both with ‘gan,’ and two different verb objects 
show Chaucer’s clear intention: Pandarus is moving through two ac- 
tivities simultaneously. Pandarus himself tells us by his own thought 
that he is deliberating, trying to take her measure; at the same time 
he is staring in a meaningful manner at her face, using outward be- 
havior to call forth a reciprocal gesture. 

Continuing to look on her ‘in a bisy wise,’ he elicits a response 
from her: 


* Bocaccio has also an ingressive auxiliary: 
ROPER Abe a frat eee Aim e nel bel viso 
Comincid forte riguardarla fiso . . . (Book II, stanza 35). 
Il Filostrato (Opere Volgari, Vol. 13), ed. I. Moutier (Firenze, 1832). 
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And she was war that he byheld hireso.... (1, 275) 


Although she sees his “gesture,” she is not wholly aware of his inner 
contemplation and certainly not of his attempt at analysis, and there- 
fore Chaucer uses ‘byheld.’ Criseyde retorts charmingly to Pandarus’ 
look: 


Sey ye me nevere er now—what sey ye, no? (um, 277) 


And this calls forth from him a loaded answer: 
Yis, yis... and bet wole erI go! (1, 278) 


He will “‘see’”’ her more completely, will understand what he can 
expect from her before he hastens to Troilus. 

Incepted by ‘gan inwardly behold,’ connotations of ‘look,’ “‘see, 
“behold” play back and forth between the two personae in this con- 
frontation. The appearance of the different preterits and Chaucer’s 
careful handling of them imply that medieval audiences, however 
much they demanded extreme emotional expression and large, un- 
subtle movement, were also sensitive to psychological nuances in 
character behavior.® 

In Middle English verse narrative the periphrastic preterit occurs 
most commonly with verbs of movement, many of which are obvi- 
ously ingressive. Thus, whereas many lesser poets use one kind of 
time-of-day formula (‘In the morwe tide,’ ‘A-morwe whan hit was 
daye,’ ‘Early on the morwe tyde’), some of them have many of the 
‘day gan springe’ type which Chaucer places tellingly, as he does also 
‘the sonne gan weste.’ In his contexts of time-setting Chaucer has 
caught the whole movement of Time, the relationship between earth 
and sun becoming conceivable and perceptible, if actually illusory. A 
setting sun is not one that has set or is about to set in a few minutes, 
but one that has begun the process visible to sense perception. A 
rising sun is not yet “up.” Since the process has not been completed, 
a simple preterit is not so precise nor so dynamic as the ‘gan’ form. 
To achieve something of the same communication, Modern English 
must fall back on the so-called progressive tense or on the infinitive: 
“it was growing dark,” “as the sun was rising,” or “was about to 
rise.” 


) 


3 See also for “beheld” in Troilus and Criseyde: 1, 177; 1, 275; u, 378; m1, 1325; 
11, 1606; v, 730. For “gan behold” see 1, 275; m, 1704; rv, 361; rv, 1156; rv, 1229; rv, 
1249; rv, 1691; v, 533; v, 573; v, 1242; v, 1658. Note especially v, 1665-69, for an in- 
teresting progression: “saugh” (visually), “gan taken hede” (mentally), “gan byhold” 
(with resultant feeling reaction). 
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Even when writing a normally ingressive verb, Chaucer selects 
and exactly expresses his sense of movement more carefully than do 
his contemporaries. In the House of Fame when Chaucer sees the 
eagle 

That so swithe gan descende, (538) 


he perceives the eagle’s swift approach toward him and conceives the 
speed and the distance. Whatever the eagle may have been doing 
before he began his descent, he is now existent only in Chaucer’s 
reception of the moment-to-moment progress he is making; the 
“becoming” is exactly timed by the addition of ‘gan.” When Chaucer 
is in the eagle’s claws, he suffers an emotional reaction: 


That al my felynge gan to dede.... (552) 


His senses are failing him. The periphrastic form carries to the reader 
not only a sense of inception—that is, the moment at which the nerves 
begin to react to shock—but also a sense of cumulation, a growing of 
the emotion to a pitch. 

Aided by ‘gan,’ the starting point of an extreme action important 
to plot occurs in a line from the Knight’s Tale. Arcite, in the tourna- 
ment, has just glanced up at Emelye. Straightway a ‘fury’ sent by 
Pluto rises from the ground in front of horse and rider: 


For which his hors for fere gan to turne, 
And leep aside, and foundred as he leep. (A.Kn.2686-87) 


The ‘turne,’ caused by the horse’s terror, is the first action in a series 
that leads to a dire result, Arcite’s mortal wound. The ‘gan’ form is 
followed by simple preterits indicating discontinuity, but causality. 
Fear dictates the point of action, the suddenness; the other acts— 
the leap and the stumble—follow and in turn lead to the end action, 
the pitch. 

Chaucer achieves with the ‘gan’ plus vigorous verb an emphasis 
on intense situation: 


He thurgh the thikkeste of the throng gan threste.... (A.Kn.2612) 


“Thrust” alone or “did thrust’? would not add the intensity that ‘gan 
threste’ does. We have here point-action with also repetition, a series 
that will consist of more than one thrust, but is yet made of separate 
action, not continuing movement. 

From the Lucrece story in the Legend of Good Women come two 
examples denoting manner of behavior under emotional urgency. 
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Tarquinius, no matter what may happen, determines to ravish 
Lucrece: 


And girte hym with his swerd, and gan to go, 
And forth he rit til he to Rome is come.... (1775-76) 


A simple preterit conveys the single preparatory action (girte) intensi- 
fied by the galvanizing motion in ‘gan to go,’ and the mobile process 
is pushed forward by a shift to the historical present and a directive 
adverb ‘forth .. . rit,’ followed by a time clause carrying duration in 
the connective and culmination in the compound tense. 

Arrived at Rome, Tarquinius hides in a secret corner: 


And in the nyght ful thefly gan he stalke.... (1781) 


Because ‘gan’ implies the “becoming,” the process suggested in the 
adverb and infinitive is an actual creeping along now, a guilty man on 
his way to perform a dastard’s act. 

The henchman of the Clerk’s Tale, less a caitiff than Tarquinius 
and not personally motivated, enters Griselda’s room in a different 
manner: 


Into the chambre he stalked hym ful stille. (E.C1.525) 


He has been sent to snatch away the baby daughter and must perform 
his harsh duty secretly but convincingly. Chaucer, focusing not so 
much on how he enters as on his behavior toward Griselda, husbands 
the ‘gan’ for a later line, where the henchman’s facial expression is 
intended to aggravate her already heavily charged anguish: 

eo ee out the child he hente 

Despitously, and gan a cheere make 

As though he would han slayn it er he wente. (E.C1.534-36) 


‘Hente,’ containing its own adverbial connotation of quick and ex- 
treme gesture, is followed by the sudden, deliberate leer. The man 
broke into a grimace; he writhed his face into a wicked scowl. 

A verb in itself terminative sometimes emphasizes more than the 
result, leading often into the next move in the plot. Harry Bailly of 
the Canterbury Tales puts together his observations of physical] nature: 
he looks at the position of the sun, he knows what day it is, he sees 
the length of the shadows; he makes brief calculations: 


It was ten of the clokke, he gan conclude, (B.ML.14) 


and therefore high time to push on with the tale telling. The simple 
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preterit, while equally communicative, would not so well or so un- 
obtrusively have conveyed the Host’s mental processes. 

The ‘gan’ form serves impressively as the concluding decision 
after an implied inner debate, an outward act after mental activity. 
In the Book of the Duchess Chaucer the dreamer confronts the Black 
Knight, and after a delicately polite exchange Chaucer says of him- 
self: 


Anoon ryght I gan fynde a tale 
Tohym.... (536) 


‘Gan fynde’ carries the force of ‘I came up with a tale,” “I hit upon 
something to say,” “‘I started out to make conversation.’ 

These occurrences of ‘gan’ are a few samplings from many peri- 
phrastic preterits in vivid and exciting contexts.’ Chaucer wrote when 
the development of this particular choice of pleonastic construction 
was at the height of assimilation. Because his age in Middle English 
is one reach in a transition that had been and was still to be exception- 
ally dynamic, I cannot accept the opinion that the ‘gan’ form had 
come to be only an alternative preterit, conveying no greater force or 
precision than the simple preterit could supply. Whatever may 
have happened in the fifteenth century to ‘gan’ and ‘did,’ for the 
poets of the fourteenth century ‘gan’ was not so crystallized as to 
be redundant merely: while it was part of the living language the 
periphrastic form evoked overtones of time and manner not heard in 
the simple preterit. 


‘ Cf. Browning ‘Porphyria’s Lover,” “I found a thing to do... .”” The Modern 
English implications are terminal for coming to a decision and inceptive for leading on 
to an overt action. 

® A few statistics may help to indicate Chaucer’s achievement: 


Chaucer’s dream-visions (BD, HF, PF) number of lines— 4,191 
number of “gan’s”’ 93 
Canterbury Tales number of lines— 19,435 
number of “‘gan’s” 161 
Troilus and Criseyde number of lines— 8,239 


number of “‘gan’s” 289 
For comparison: 


Gower, Confessio Amantis number of lines— 28,708 
number of “gan’s” 95 
Gawain and the Green Knight number of lines— 2,530 
number of “‘gan’s”’ 20 


* Emerson, O. F., A Middle English Reader (London, 1932), p. cix; Kenyon, J. S., 
The Syntax of the Infinitive in Chaucer (Chaucer Society, Series 2, number 44), p. 93, 
n. 2; Kellner, Leon, Historical Outline of English Syntax (London and New York, 
1892); and “gan” glossed in any published Medieval English verse narrative. 
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Even the poorer works show the writer somewhat aware that his 
pleonastic preterit had a special function, that it was different from 
the simple tense. In Libeaus Desconus’ the ‘gan’ emphasis very often 
seems diametrically opposed to Chaucer’s vigorous insistence on in- 
ception: 

Till pe pride day 
Upon pe kniszt alwey 
Faste sche gan to chide. (280) 


Although the simple preterit might approach the effect, or ‘did’ as a 

substitute may be used, neither carries through the connotation of 

‘alwey.’ A sense of duration is implied: “‘she kept on chiding continu- 

ally.”” Another example may contain a causative sense: ‘‘made himself 

watch,” but more likely means ‘‘the dwarf kept vigil all night’’: 
And ever be dwers gan wake 


For noo pef schuld take 
Har hors away wip gile. (601) 


Le Morte Arthur® offers another instance of the durative sense 
dominating: 
An heraude comys by the way 
And at the castelle a night gan dwelle.... (354-55) 
Elsewhere in this romance occurs the usual but nevertheless effective 
ingressive connotation: 
Sir Gaweyne gan that mayden take, 
And satte hym by that swete wight... (576-77) 
Throughout appears the full quota of the more ordinary use of ‘gan’: 
launcelot blyndis in his blode, 
Oute of the feld full faste gan ride. (311-12) 


Ordinary, too, is an appearance in Amis and Amiloun,* where the 
probable meaning is “‘went’’ without adverbial tones rather than “‘set 
off’’; on the other hand it may imply decision or purpose, since close 
friendship prompts the deed which is to have importance in plot: 


To a gold-smipe he gan go 
& lete make gold coupes to.... (244-45) 


This romance has also instances of the common ingressive: 


7 Edited by Max Kaluza (Leipzig, 1890). 
8 Edited by J. Douglas Bruce for E.E.T.S. (London, 1903). 
* Edited by MacEdward Leach for E.E.T.S. (London, 1937). 
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In his armes he gan hir kis... 2° (1462) 


Although any romance of the later half of the century will yield 
incidences of ‘gan’ which appear to be formulae or are used for prosodic 
exigency, also in all of them occurs now and again the sense of dura- 
tion or continuing time as well as the active ingressive precision of 
tense or adverbial color. 

Unlike the appearances in Chaucer, ‘gan,’ (‘con,’ ‘can’) in Gawain 
and the Green Knight" is seldom clearly either durative or point-action, 
inceptive or ingressive. Often it is tucked into the short lines where a 
simple preterit would do as well: 


To chambre he con hym calle 
& to be chemne pay past. (1666-67) 


Sometimes it lends itself to a notion of both ingression and duration: 


pe lorde fast can hym payne, 
To holde lenger pe kny3t.... (1042-43) 
To argue for the pleonastic preterit in the short rhymed lines as 
merely prosodic exigency is specious since the lines have more than 
their rhyming to recommend them. They serve as quick, forceful 
flourishes to the graceful stanzas; and the incidence of ‘gan,’ seems to 
prove the poet aware of some distinctions between his two preterits. 
The long alliterative lines of the poem show only two instances of 

‘gan,’ both in contexts of feeling vocally expressed. Gawain has thrown 
off dismay by his firm resolve and challenges whoever is making the 
‘wonder breme noyse’: 

Thenne be kny3t con calle ful hy3e, 

“Who sti3tle3 in pis sted, me steuen to holde? (2212-13) 
The Green Knight prepares to swing his sword the third time at 
Gawain’s neck, but comments beforehand: 

pen muryly efte con he mele, be mon in pe grene, 

“So now pou hats pihert holle, hitte me bihoues.... (2296-97) 

Gower, in Confessio Amantis,” prosodically decorous as he is, 

remains for the most part conventional, with few janglingly obtrusive 
‘gan’s’ to be sure, but with also no sharp connotations. “Behold” 
occurs preponderantly with ‘gan’ as functioning for both surface gaze 
and any inner contemplation: 


10 Leach paraphrases this in the margin: “That night in bed he began to kiss his 
wife.” 

1 Edited by Richard Morris for E.E.T.S. (London, 1864). 

2 The English Works of John Gower, ed. G. C. Macaulay (London, 1900). 
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Min hefd with that, and gan beholde 

The selve Prest.... (1, 198) 
He looks up and sees the priest; he is interested of course and some- 
what surprised, but not absorbed. When Paris sees Helen, the progres- 
sion from his glance aside to his closer look is reversed from Chaucer’s 
progression. Gower’s ‘gan behold’ seems merely eye movement: 


And thanne aside he gan beholde 
And sih wher that this ladi stod.... (v. 7510) 


Otherwhere Gower is guilty of what to modern ears is an absurdity 
which Chaucer never commits, one found also in the “popular ro- 
mances,”’ influenced possibly by the French ‘se pasma’: 


In swoune tho sche gan doun falle, 
And efte aros and gan to stonde.... (v, 5788) 


This is the sort of use which leads scholars to claim that ‘gan’ is 
redundant. To make any sense, we must think “‘did’’ for ‘gan’ or use 
the simple preterit: ‘She fell in a swoon and soon arose (or aroused) 
and stood up.’”’ Chaucer is more selective in the verbs he uses with 
‘gan’ and shows better judgment in the type of action and the emo- 
tional situations. 

Chaucer and his contemporaries were working with a transitional 
language. To form the heritage of this language two main strains had 
come together: Anglo-Saxon power produced the peculiar type of 
causative verbs and also prepositional prefixes, as in the strongly 
ingressive ‘onginnan,’ which early had an auxiliary function denoting 
“undertake”; and French malleability and exploration formed signifi- 
cant reflexives beside the simple verb forms, ‘“‘s’en aller” beside 
“aller.’”8 As part of the transition, the earlier ability to form causative 
verbs becoming weakened, compound tenses were formed. At the 
same time something of a causative sense was gained by the develop- 
ment of “did,” “let,” “make,” and “‘gan” as auxiliaries. Following 
French models, Middle English translators found an analogy which 
seemed to support their explorations in their own language. Often the 
English writer translates the French reflexive into his periphrastic 


18 “Tt is to be noted that in Old French s’en aler may be translated ‘to start off 
ahead,’ ‘to start on off’: this verb was not simply a synonym for partir (‘to go away’) as is 
true in the modern language.’”’ Anna Granville Hatcher, Reflexive Verbs in Latin, Old 
French, and Modern French in The Johns Hopkins Siudies in Romance Literature and 
Languages (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1942), p. 112, n. 62. 
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verb form: ‘m’en alai’ becoming in almost every instance ‘gan I go’ 
or ‘gan I walk.’ ‘S’en rist’ becomes ‘gan laugh,’ ‘m’adresce’ becomes 
‘gan I me dresse,’ ‘se hasta’ becomes ‘gan spring.’ The translator may 
have felt that the simple preterit did not convey the movement of 
the French reflexive or that he needed to indicate a greater immediacy 
and precision of tense for his narrative. 

The medieval audience expected clear and forceful communication. 
The Medieval English metrical narrator, influenced by Anglo-Saxon 
battle accounts and chronicles and by the demands made for overt 
emotional expression in romances, had to make the action move. 
Preéminently the struggle with the language was an effort to bring 
the past into more vivid relationship with the present. The new com- 
pound tenses, while they were fresh in the language, answered this 
purpose; but a tense formed with the perfect tends to emphasize the 
past, which then overshadows the present sense without bringing the 
human action graphically into the present. Whenever a tense weakens 
through usage into a crystallized idiom, expletives are added. When 
there is a need for richer connotations in action and greater precision 
in tense than the simple preterit or the accepted redundancies afford, 
a robust speaker of the language adds to a verb its context of time 
or intensity by the use of adverbs, directive prepositions, intensive 
prefixes, or even negative particles. 

Since the primary behest in narrative communication is to empha- 
size the important points along the span of movement, to make clear 
the relationship between these points, and to suggest the tempos and 
duration of movement, the problem of the tellers of tales becomes one 
of striving for some language combination that will give in addition to 
the tense, a sense of the verb’s aspect. I believe that the ‘gan’ form of 
the preterit functioned as aspect instead of as a tense identical to the 
simple preterit. This redundant form helped the narrator to choose 
out and stress the beginning or the end of the action or the continu- 
ance of time in which the action existed. Aspect allowed the narrator 
a greater precision of tense and therefore a more vivid sense of move- 
ment through space. And Chaucer, with his keen sensibility to time 
and space setting and to character behavior, utilized ‘gan’ to add 
vitality to dramatic scenes, intensity to emotional situations, and an 
inner meaning and depth to his characters. 

ELIZABETH R, HOMANN 
University of California, Davis 


‘4 As examples: “set up,” “set on,” “burst out,” “started off,” “assail,” “set 


forth,” “forspent,” “‘besprinkle,” “‘disannul,” ‘“unloosen.” 





CHESTER’S SERMON FOR CATECHUMENS 


STUDENTS of English drama will always be indebted to Miss Carrie A. 
Harper for her illuminating monograph on the Chester and Brome 
plays of Abraham and Isaac;! and few of Miss Harper’s readers are 
likely to challenge the principal conclusion that she draws there: that 
the Chester play with its simplicity, its didacticism, and its retention 
of traditional business is “essentially older’ than the Brome. Miss 
Harper also says, however, that the Chester play is “less highly 
developed,’ and with that one might quibble, I think; for it suggests 
that drama to be highly developed, must have developed in the direc- 
tion of naturalism. From one point of view, at least, Brome with its 
more naturalistic treatment of the story may be said to represent a 
decline. 

Even at first glance one would say that the most distinctive thing 
about the Chester Abraham and Isaac, the thing that makes it unique 
among cycle plays, is its appearance in a pageant that prefaces it, as 
it were, with episodes that have to do with the offering of Melchizedek 
(Genesis, x1v. 17-24) and the institution of circumcision (Genesis, 
xvir. 1-14). Yet uniqueness in this respect has not counted for much 
among commentators; some have called it the result of relatively 
late amalgamation, while most have chosen to ignore it altogether.‘ 
The result is that we have all but lost sight of one of the best reasons 
for calling the play old. For unless one feels bound to accept the un- 
necessary—and, I think, unlikely—theory that the pageant is an 
amalgamation, one can find ample reason for considering it a unified 
and even sophisticated representative of a tradition to which, amalga- 
mation or not, it most assuredly belongs. 

On the surface the things that unify the three episodes are, first, 
the presence of Abraham in each and, second, the fact that each is 
given symbolic or typological significance by the expositor, Gobet on 
the Green. The offering of Melchizedek, we are told, prefigures the 
Eucharist; the rite of circumcision, that of baptism; and the sacrifice 


1 A Comparison between the Brome and Chester Plays of Abraham and Isaac, Rad- 
cliffe College Monographs, No. 15 (Boston, 1910), pp. 51-73. 

2 Ibid., p. 72. 

* Citations from the play in my text are to The Chester Plays, 1, ed. Hermann 
Deimling, Early English Text Soc., E.S. 52 (London, 1892). 

4A. W. Pollard says that the play is plainly an amalgamation. English Miracle 
Plays, Moralities and Interludes, 8th ed. rev. (Oxford, 1927), p. 185. See also W. W. 
Greg, Bibliographical and Textual Problems of the English Miracle Cycles (London, 1914), 
p. 28. 
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of Isaac, that of Christ on the cross. All these interpretations, of 
course, are commonplace products of the tradition of “‘allegorical’’ 
exegesis, which, as Christian exegesis, can be traced at least as far 
back as Clement of Rome in the first century;® and each of them has 
some sort of basis in scripture. Christian authority for interpreting 
Melchizedek’s offering as a type of the Eucharist derives ultimately 
from the familiar verse in Psalms, cx: “‘The Lord hath sworn, and 
will not repent, Thou art a priest for ever after the order of Melchize- 
dek.”’ The full typological development of this theme appears in the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters of Hebrews. The interpretation of 
circumcision as a type of baptism derives its scriptural authority 
principally from a passage in St. Paul’s letter to the Colossians (11. 
10-12), and it appears in Christian exegesis at least as early as the 
second century, when St. Justin Martyr refers to it in his Dialogus 
cum Tryphone Judaeo, x. (P. G., v1. 568). The earliest identification 
of Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac with that of Christ on the cross is 
probably that in Hebrews, x1. 17-19: “By faith Abraham, when he 
was tried, offered up Isaac: and he that had received the promises off- 
ered up his only begotten son, of whom it was said, That in Isaac 
shall thy seed be called: accounting that God was able to raise him up, 
even from the dead: from whence also he received him in a figure.’ 
As might be expected, all three of these interpretations find their way 
into the writings of St. Augustine, whence they spread into the 
writings of later commentators, compilers of glosses, and makers of 
sermons.’ There is nothing remarkable, therefore, about the Chester 
interpretations as such; they are merely commonplaces. The remark- 
able thing is that these particular commonplaces have been brought 
together in a single unit. If the playwright had wanted a more dra- 
matic episode than the one dealing with circumcision, he had only to 
turn the page to Genesis, xvi with its story of the three angelic 
visitors and the promise of a son. He would have had plenty of prece- 
dents for that, too; for the episode of Abraham and the angels fre- 
quently appeared in connection with the episodes of Melchizedek’s 


5 See Frederic W. Farrar, History of Interpretation (New York, 1886), p. 166. 

6 For a good account of the treatment of the story in early Christian exegesis, see 
Jean Daniélou, Sacramentum Futuri (Paris, 1950), pp. 97-111. 
7 St. Augustine’s interpretation of circumcision as a type of baptism appears in his 
Hypognosticum, v. 5.9 (P.L., xiv. 1653): “Circumcisio enim illa octavi diei figuram 
resurrectionis diei Salvatoris et gratiam Baptismi gestabat.” His most famous typo- 
logical interpretations of the other two episodes are probably those in the De civitate 
Dei, xvi. 22, 32 (P.L., xx. 499-500, 510-12). 
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offering and the sacrifice of Isaac, perhaps partly as a result of Pru- 
dentius’ handling of the three together in the Preface to his Psycho- 
machia.® The three Chester episodes, however, laid side by side and 
interpreted as they are, make a unique trio. They form a neat and 
striking compendium of the Christian faith, communion and baptism 
being the two essential sacraments of that faith and the death and 
resurrection of Jesus its central mystery. Moreover, since communion 
and baptism are in themselves the supreme ritualistic symbols of that 
central mystery, introduction of them by way of commentary enables 
the pageant to suggest the full historical range of the divine plan of 
redemption. In a single dramatic piece, of less than five hundred lines, 
we see how both the old dispensation and the new derive their signifi- 
cance from the cardinal event in time, the sacrifice of Christ on the 
cross and his resurrection from the tomb. 

Thus, Chester’s “Pagina Quarta de Abrahamo ef Melchisedech et 
Loth”’ is in the fullest sense a didactic play. In addition to being, as 
far as it goes, a fairly faithful rendering of the Old Testament narra- 
tive, it is also a sermon, the kind of sermon one might imagine as 
having been devised for a group of catechumens, perhaps specifically 
to reinforce their understanding of the Prayers of Offering that come 
immediately after the Consecration of the Wine in the Canon of the 
Mass: “ ... accept them, even as Thou wast pleased to accept the 
offerings of Thy just servant Abel, and the sacrifice of Abraham, our 
patriarch, and that which Melchisedech, Thy high priest, offered up 
to Thee: a holy sacrifice, and a spotless Victim.” In fact, Durandus, 
the thirteenth-century Bishop of Mende, in commenting on these 
prayers with their reference to the sacrifices of Abraham and Melchize- 
dek, brought in also God’s covenant with Abraham in Genesis, XviI 
to show that Abraham, though patriarch to the Israelites with respect 
to the flesh, was equally patriarch to Christians with respect to the 
spirit.’ For Durandus, the importance of Abraham was that to him 
and through him were revealed, as through a veil, the essentials of 
God’s plan of salvation. Of this Gobet on the Green is also well 
aware, for he tells us at the beginning of the pageant: ‘“‘This playe, 


8 For the influence of Prudentius’ Psychomachia in England see M. R. James, “On 
Fine Art as Applied in the Illustration of the Bible in the Ninth and Five Following Cen- 
turies,” Publications of the Cambridge Antiquarian Soc., vu (1891), pp. 51 ff.; and also 
Adolf Katzenellenbogen, Allegories of the Virtues and Vices in Mediaeval Art (London, 
1939). 

* Rationale Divinorum Officiorum, tv. 43.12-13. I have used the edition published at 
Leyden, 1612. 
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forsooth, begin shall he [Abraham] / In worship of the Trynitie / that 
yee may all here and see / that shall be done to daye.” 

Nevertheless, the Chester playwright’s inspiration for writing a 
play on the subject of Abraham’s significance for Christians cannot 
safely be credited to Durandus. Unless the playwright thought of it 
for himself, credit is probably due, at least ultimately, to St. Ambrose, 
whose treatise De Abraham, possibly designed for a fourth-century 
confirmation class, presents Abraham both as an exemplary servant 
of God and as one to whom God revealed ‘‘the passion of the body 
that was to come” (P. L., xiv. 471). St. Ambrose brings the first 
book of his treatise to a climax with a detailed analysis of the meaning 
of Abraham’s sacrifice and then concludes by saying (ibid., 471-72): 
This is [Abraham’s] third blessing. For he received three complete blessings: 
one after the victory in which he freed his nephew, when Melchizedek 
hastened out to meet him (Genesis, x1v. 19) and the Lord said to him: ‘‘Look 
now toward heaven, and count the stars if you can; so shall your seed be.” And 
Abraham believed in God, and it was counted to him for righteousness (Genesis, 
xv. 5-6); another when Abraham was ordered to be named and received the 
token [signaculum] of circumcision (Genesis, xvut. 5-10); this third, when he 
did not hesitate to offer his dearly beloved son as a burnt offering to God. 
This final blessing exceeds all the others in importance. For in those God 
promised the future propagation of Abraham’s seed; in this one he also said: 
“And in your seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed, because you have 
obeyed my voice’’ (Genesis, xx1r. 18).'° 


Here, if one must have it, is sufficient precedent for the Chester play- 
wright’s constructing a pageant based on the three blessings of 
Abraham. St. Ambrose’s treatise would have been available to any 
educated author of the time and might well have served as a source. 
Any educated playwright of the fourteenth century, however, could 
have written the fourth Chester pageant without referring to St. 
Ambrose. All he needed was a knowledge of the commonplaces of 
allegorical exegesis and a conviction that universal history is a pro- 
gressive revelation of a single divine pattern. In his time such things 
were common enough. 
JosEPH ALLEN BRYANT, JR. 


Vanderbilt University 


10 In the second part of his treatise, St. Ambrose makes the customary connection 
of circumcision with baptism (P.L., xtv. 519). 
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DER TOLLE INVALIDE VON ACHIM VON ARNIM 


WENN WIR uns fragen, was heute noch von Achim von Arnims Werk 
wirklich lebendig ist, und das heifit doch wohl, was sich zu vollendeter 
kiinstlerischer Gestaltung ausgereift hat, so diirften wir kaum mehr 
als zwei Erzihlungen nennen, /sabella von Agypten (1812) und den 
Tollen Invaliden auf dem Fort Ratonneau (1818), die erste wegen ihrer 
phantastischen, barocken, iiberflieSenden Brueghelschen Fiille des 
Fabulierens, die andere wegen ihrer straff geschlossenen und meister- 
haft aufgebauten Form einer ‘“‘sich ereigneten, unerhérten Begeben- 
heit.”” Die letztere begriindet in der Tat mit Brentanos Kasperl und 
Annerl (1817) und Hoffmanns Goldenem Topf (1814) den Typus der 
eigentlichen romantischen Novelle. Sie ist daher einer eingehenden 
Analyse wert. 

Wir haben in dieser Erzihlung eine Handlung mit vier eng ver- 
flochtenen Stringen, von denen drei realistisch und rational sind, 
wiahrend der vierte sich dariiber ins Wunderbare und Daimonische er- 
hebt, ahnlich jener ‘‘Blume”’ der Goetheschen Novelle (1826), von der 
der Autor selbst urteilt, da das griine Blatterwerk der realen Expo- 
sition nur dieser wegen da und nur dieser wegen etwas wert sei (zu 
Eckermann, 18. 1. 1827). Allerdings ist bei Arnim “das Reale an sich” 
von gréferem Eigenwert, individueller als bei Goethe, humoristisch, 
ja grotesk. Aber es liefie sich auch hier annehmen, der Dichter wolle, 
wie Goethe zehn Jahre spiter von seiner eigenen Erzahlung sagt, 
“zeigen, wie das Unbandige, Uniiberwindliche oft besser durch Liebe 
und Frémmigkeit als durch Gewalt bezwungen werde.” 

Sondern wir zuerst die vier Strange der Fabel, um dann zu sehen, 
wie sie sich unter einander verbinden. 

1. Ein franzésischer Soldat wird durch ein Geschofi am Kopfe 
verletzt. Ein Knochensplitter bleibt in der Wunde, und der Arzt 
erklart, daf er ein paar Jahre in einem warmen Klima bei den In- 
validen verweilen miisse, damit seine Wunde ausheile, die ihn wahn- 
sinnig zu machen drohe. Durch eine innere Erregung (Eifersucht) 
aber bricht die Tobsucht bei ihm aus, und er gerit in ein Dilemma, 
aus dem er keinen Ausgang weif}. Indem er sich in seiner Verzweiflung 
Schlige auf den Kopf versetzt und sich die Haare ausrauft, dffnet 
sich die Wunde, und es wird méglich, einen Knochensplitter zu 
entfernen. So wird er wieder ein normaler Mensch. 

2. Die Tochter eines leichtsinnigen Frauenzimmers, unverdorben 
durch ihre Mutter und von stark miitterlicher Anlage, nimmt sich 
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dieses Verwundeten an, heiratet ihn und zieht mit ihm nach Frank- 
reich. Sie erreicht es durch heimliche Verwendung bei seinem Kom- 
mandanten, da} er auf ein stilles Fort abkommandiert wird; denn er 
selbst weifi nichts von dem drohenden Wahnsinn. Als er indessen von 
der Heimlichkeit erfahrt, vermutet er eine Liebesgeschichte zwischen 
ihr und dem Kommandanten und droht das Fort in die Luft zu 
sprengen. Nur ihre Opferwilligkeit verhindert ein Ungliick, indem sie 
sich dem Feuer seiner Kanonen aussetzt. So kommt es bei ihm zu 
Seelenkampf und Heilung. 

3. Als Hintergrund dieser beiden Strange der Fabel kommt hinzu 
die Vorliebe des Kommandanten fiir Feuerwerkerei, die dem Kranken 
trotz Warnung der Frau das Material fiir sein geplantes Zerstérungs- 
werk liefert und den Ausbruch des Wahnsinns zu einer Gefahr fiir die 
ganze Umgebung macht. So wird der Kommandant mitschuldig, und 
die Frau kann von ihm Milde und Nachsicht verlangen, zumal es 
sein Diener ist, der das Geheimnis belauscht und dem Invaliden 
ausplaudert. 

4. Nunmehr kommen wir mit der Briickenhandlung in das 
Bereich des Irrational-Dimonischen. Die Mutter verflucht ihre 
Tochter wegen ihrer Verlobung mit dem soldatischen Habenichts, 
iiberantwortet sie in feierlicher Verwiinschung dem Teufel und verla8t 
sie. Die Tochter kann ihren dimonischen Anblick bei der Verwiin- 
schung nicht loswerden und fiihlt sich in der Tat vom Teufel besessen. 
Wie nun gar der Geistliche in seiner Traurede den Mann erinnert, 
wieviel seine Braut fiir ihn opfere, da sie den miitterlichen Fluch auf 
sich geladen, scheint ihm die Hilfte dieses Fluches aufgebiirdet, und 
er beginnt Spuren von Unzurechnungsfihigkeit zu zeigen, je mehr sich 
seine Frau durch Geburt eines Kindes vom Teufel befreit fiihlt. Infolge 
seiner Eifersucht auf den Kommandanten und des Exorzierungsver- 
suches eines einfaltigen Ménches, den des Kommandanten Diener aufs 
Fort bringt, bricht der Wahnsinn aus, aber Liebe und Opfermut seiner 
Gattin fiihren zu Krise und Heilung. Zu gleicher Zeit wird durch die 
Gnade von oben ihre Mutter von der Siinde des Fluches und der 
Gewalt des Teufels erlést. 

Diese vier Stringe sind nun eng verwoben zu einem Ganzen, in 
dem sich, dem Fortgang und Aufbau der Handlung nach, drei anné- 
hernd gleiche Teile unterscheiden lassen.! 


1 In der Originalausgabe der simtlichen Werke von 1839 ist die Seitenzahl der 
drei Teile 134, 12 und 10; in der Ausgabe bei Bong 7, 7 und 43. In Druckzeilen ist in 
letzterer das Verhaltnis 299, 274, 233. Die Absatze sind in allen Ausgaben gleich, und 
zwar umfaft der erste Teil den Absatz 1, der zweite 2 bis 4 incl., der dritte 6 bis 13. 
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Der erste Teil setzt ein mit der komischen Szene in der 
Kommandantur von Marseille, wo die Frau des Invaliden Francoeur 
(coeur d’un Franc) des Kommandanten am Kamin angebranntes 
Stelzbein rettet (wahrend sie am Schlu® der Geschichte dem Gatten 
das Feuer im Kopfe léscht!). Die ganze Vorgeschichte—Liebe, 
Heirat, Fluch und Krankheit des Invaliden—wird von ihr selbst dem 
Kommandanten Diirande berichtet. Dann folgt ihre Bitte um Ge- 
heimhaltung von Francoeurs Verriicktheit, dem seine Zuordnung zu 
den Invaliden als Strafversetzung wegen Insubordination erklart wird 
(die er bei einem seiner Anfalle wirklich begangen hat). Diirande ver- 
spricht auferdem der Frau, ihrem Mann drei dumme Streiche in 
der Zukunft nachzusehen, zumal er nicht recht an den Wahnsinn 
glaubt und annimmt, die Frau als Deutsche verstehe den Franzosen 
nicht, der wie alle seine Landsleute den Teufel im Leibe habe. So 
iibergibt er Francoeur unbedenklich das Fort mit dem grofien Pulver- 
vorrat, mit dem dieser zum Geburtstag des Kénigs ein Prachtfeuer- 
werk fiir die Marseiller fabrizieren soll, worauf er sich wie kein andrer 
versteht. Das hat ihm iiberhaupt von Anfang an die Zuneigung des 
Kommandanten gewonnen, der wie er ein Feuerwerksnarr ist. Uber- 
leitend zum zweiten Teil folgt nun die Belauschung des Geheimnisses 
durch Diirandes Diener Basset, der sich vornimmt, dem alten Kame- 
raden Francoeur den Teufel austreiben zu lassen durch einen be- 
freundeten Pater. 

Genau im Mittelpunkte des ersten Teils aber steht die Veran- 
kerung des Teufelsmotivs: der Bericht der Frau? vom Fluche ihrer 
Mutter und die Kontrastierung von Mutter und Tochter. Wahrend 
letztere einen Heiligenschein um ihren Kopf zu haben scheint, der 
ihr aus den Augen leuchte, wie Francoeur sagt, brennt der Mutter 
eine Flamme aus dem Halse, und ihre Augen scheinen nach innen 
verdreht, soda man nur das Weife sieht. Durch den Fluch aber legt 
eine Fledermaus ihre Fliigeldecken tiber Rosaliens Augen. Die Welt 
ist ihr halb verschlossen, und sie gehért sich nicht mehr ganz, ja der 
Teufel lache schon aus ihr, meint die Mutter; und sie ist dann spater 
iiberzeugt, daf ihre Liebe das Ungliick tiber Francoeur gebracht 
habe. 

Zweiter Teil. In gliicklicher Stimmung, deren Symbol die 
von Francoeur gehi®te Lilienflagge ist, beginnt nun ein Idyll, das 
bald durch den ungliicklichen Basset, der mit seinem Pater angeriickt 


2 Thr Name ist Rosalie, was doch woh! Liebe bedeuten soll, geborene Lilie = Un- 
schuld. 
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kommt, gestért wird; denn jetzt erfahrt der Invalide von dem Geheim- 
nis zwischen Rosalie und dem Kommandanten, und sein Eifersuchts- 
wahnsinn kommt zum Ausbruch. Er verbannt Frau and Kind, streicht 
die Lilienfahne als Kriegserklarung und zieht das Teufelsbanner auf. 
Er beginnt sein beangstigendes Feuerwerk mit Kanonen und Raketen, 
das den Kommandanten zwar durch seine Kunst erfreut aber zugleich 
erschreckt, da der Teufelsfeuerwerker droht, das ganze Fort in die 
Luft zu sprengen, wenn man ihm beizukommen suche. Durch Zufall 
rettet dieses Feuerwerk seiner Frau und seinem Kinde das Leben, 
denn es erhellt die ganze Gegend gerade in dem Augenblicke, wo 
Rosalie, in einem Kahn eingeschlafen, im Traum die Mutter von 
innerlichen Flammen verzehrt sieht und sie schreien hért: “Mein 
Fluch brennt mich wie dich, und kannst du ihn nicht lésen, so bleib 
ich eigen allem Bésen.”’ Ohne die plétzliche Erhellung wire der Kahn 
von einem Flufschiffe gerammt worden. 

Dritter Teil. Der Zufall dieser Rettung muf Rosalie als 
Schicksalsfiigung erscheinen; das gibt ihr den Mut, den Kommandan- 
ten der Mitschuld zu zeihen, da er ihre Warnung in den Wind ge- 
schlagen, sowie ihn an sein Versprechen der drei Verzeihungen zu 
erinnern. Unsere Spannung, die durch diese zwei Ziige im ersten Teil 
erweckt wurde, wird neu verstirkt. Wahrend im zweiten Teil Fran- 
coeur und Rosalie zusammen gruppiert waren, handelt es sich 
nunmehr um die Frage, wie Diirande und Rosalie zueinander stehen 
und miteinander eine Lésung des Problems finden werden. Zugleich 
wird aus dem ersten und zweiten Teil Vergehen und Ungliick der 
Mutter wieder aufgenommen, indem Rosalie zu Gott fleht, “ihr 
anzugeben, wie sie dieselbe den Flammen und ihren Mann dem Fluch 
entreifien kénne.”’ Rosalie, die sich schon am Anfang dem etwas arg- 
und hilflosen aber sympathischen und wohlwollenden Kommandanten 
gegeniiber als tiichtiges und tiatiges Frauenzimmer erwiesen hat bei 
seiner kleinen Stelzbeinfeuersgefahr, iibernimmt nun véllig die 
Handlung. Als Diirande wegen der allgemein prekaren Lage der Stadt, 
der des Invaliden BeschieSung die Zufuhr abschneidet, zu radikalen 
Ma6regeln greifen will, erbietet sie sich, die Ubergabe des Forts ohne 
Bluvergiefien zu bewirken, zumal Francoeur eine solche um den 
Preis ihres Kopfes angeboten hat. Der Kommandant muf® ihr dafiir 
Francoeurs Begnadigung versprechen. So laf t sie sich denn, nachdem 
sie vorher gebeichtet, vom Pater, der nun noch einmal auftritt, bis 
an den Felsenwall begleiten, wo sie ihr Kind niederlegt. [hr Plan 
gelingt, der Teufel fahrt aus, der Kommandant hilt sein Versprechen, 
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nimmt iiberdies den Invaliden als Sohn an und iibermacht ihm einen 
Teil seines Vermégens. Die Mutter aber entschlaft selig am selben 
Tage in Prag, von ihren Gewissensbissen befreit und im glaubigen 
Bekenntnis des Erlésers. Zwei reimlose Verse, besagend, dai Gnade 
den Fluch der Siinde lise und Liebe den Teufel austreibe, weisen zu- 
riick auf den Traum Rosaliens am Ende des zweiten Teiles, wo sie die 
Stimme der Mutter (verslos aber mit einem Reim: lésen—Bésen) 
zu héren glaubt. 

Durch die ganze Erzaihlung hindurch bleiben wir der oberen Hand- 
lung eingedenk durch eine Reihe von Leitworten und Leitmotiven, 
die sich im Verlaufe langsam wandeln in Art und Hiaufigkeit. Die 
Worte ‘‘Feuer— Feuerwerk— Feuerarbeit— befeuern—abfeuern— 
feurig—Flamme—entflammen—Brand,”’ humoristisch bezogen aufs 
Stelzbein, drohend real auf die Feuerwerkerei, dimonisch auf die 
Teufelsgefahr, steigern sich im ersten Teil und nehmen dann langsam 
ab. Das Wort ‘‘Teufel” erscheint 17 mal im ersten, 13 mal im zweiten, 
10 mal im dritten Teil. Die Lilienflagge, “‘ein segensreiches Zeichen 
der Frau, die eine geborene Lilie,” wird gehift iiber dem idyllischen 
Zusammenleben auf dem Fort, wo zudem ein Taubenpaar als Symbol 
des Friedens und der Eintracht erscheint. Dagegen wirft Francoeur 
dem Weibe diese Flagge nach und hift die Fahne mit dem Teufels- 
bilde. Das Taubenpaar tréstet das Kind an der Felswand ‘“‘wie gute 
Engel” und bringt am Schluf griine Blatter in den Schnabeln, als 
der Friede wiederhergestellt ist. 

In der Mitte des zweiten Teils beginnt dann das Kind von Bedeu- 
tung zu werden (8 mal), dessen dann im dritten 18 mal Erwihnung 
geschieht. Die Symbolik steigert sich noch von der Mitte des letzten 
Teiles an. Daf der Himmel mit Rosalien ist, entnehmen wir aus dem 
Brechen der Wolken, der blauen Hellung, der strahlenden Sonne in 
ihrem eignen Gemiite. Tiefe Liebe im Herzen, sieht sie zum Himmel 
auf und kniet, sozusagen, vor einem unsichtbaren Altar, drei Stufen 
hinauf vor den Kanonen, deren Kugelrichtung gerade an dem Punkte 
ein Kreuz beschreibt; und als ob dieses unsichtbare Zeichen des 
Kreuzes, in dessen Mittelpunkt sie kniet, etwas itiber den Teufel 
verméchte, fahrt dieser aus im Augenblicke, wo der Invalide im 
Kampfe seiner “zwei Naturen” (Tod und Teufel, heift es hier in 
seinem und Rosaliens Munde) sich Rock und Weste aufreift und sein 
Haar zerrauft. 

“Licht—Luft—Liebe—Gott—Kind”’ sind die ersten Worte Fran- 
coeurs, nachdem der Wind die Lunte ausgeblasen und die Teufels- 
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flagge herabgekehrt hat. “Sterben—Kommen—Scheiden—unend- 
liches Gefiihl des Daseins—Vernunft—reuiger Christ” zeigen die Auf- 
wirtsbewegung des Sieges an bis zum Symbol des Taubenpaares, der 
guten Engel seines Kindes, die dem zweimaligen Worte ‘Friede” 
vorausgehen. Mit ‘‘Segen—Fluch—Seele—Gott—Erléser—Gnade— 
Liebe” und der letzten Erwaihnung des Teufels schlieSt die Erzahlung. 

Mit diesem Gebrauche der Leitworte nimmt Arnim die Technik 
auf, die ein Jahr vorher Brentano in ahnlich haufender Weise in seiner 
Geschichte vom braven Kasperl und schinen Annerl* angewandt hatte 
und die auf den allerdings viel sparsameren Gebrauch in E. T. A. 
Hoffmanns Goldenem Topf oder sogar auf Goethes Wahlverwandt- 
schaften (1809) zuriickgehen mag. Im Gegensatz aber zu Hoffmanns 
Doppelheit der zwei Welten, der nur realen und der eigentlich wahren 
héheren, die den beiden Polen Natur und Geist in Schellings Identi- 
titsphilosophie entsprechen, im Gegensatz auch zu _ Brentanos 
irdischer und géttlicher Ehre, die durch ihre Trennung zu Uberhebung, 
Siinde und Tod fiihren, haben wir bei Arnim, dem romantischen 
Marker, ein unvollstindiges Ineinanderaufgehn der beiden Sphiren. 
Die Oberhandlung ist im Grunde subjektiv. Sie kénnte fortfallen, 
ohne daf die real-rationale Handlung dadurch vdllig entwertet wiirde: 
der Wahnsinn wird hervorgerufen durch die innerlich schwirende 
Kopfwunde und verschwindet mit dem Ausscheiden des Splitters. 
Nur im subjektiven Glauben von Frau und Mann lebt eigentlich der 
Teufel, geschaffen durch den Fluch der Mutter; ja der Traum Rosa- 
liens auf dem Wasser mag sogar von dem Teufelsfeuerwerk verursacht 
sein. 

Allerdings ist es dann der Zufall ihrer eigenen Rettung in jener 
Nacht, durch den sie die Uberzeugung gewinnt, daf sie nicht schick- 
sallos sei, und der ihr die Kraft gibt, “sich plétzlich wie an ihrer 
eigenen Hand aus der ganzen Tiefe, in welche das Schicksal sie 
herabgestiirzt hatte, empor” zu heben, wie es von der Marquise 
von O** bei Kleist hei®t (wir sind hier in der Welt Kants); zugleich 
aber fiihlt sie, wie Ferdinand in Goethes “moralischer Erzihlung”’ in 
den Unterhaltungen deutscher Ausgewanderten, “dai der Mensch die 
Kraft habe, das Gute zu wollen und zu vollbringen . . . , daf$ dadurch 
der Mensch das géttliche Wesen fiir sich interessieren und sich dessen 
Beistand versprechen kénne,” worauf er ein Anrecht habe, wo ihm 
die Krifte ausgehen. 

Sie allein, Rosalie, leitet mit ihrer weiblichen Tiichtigkeit, ihrer 


§ Siehe meinen Aufsatz in “Corona,” Singer-Festschrift (1941), S. 201-12. 
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fraulichen Liebe, ihrem schlichten Gottvertrauen, das ihr Mut gibt, 
durch Einsatz ihres Lebens den Mann zur gesunden Vernunft zuriick- 
zufiihren, die vierstrangige Handlung einem heitern Ende zu. Das 
Ende aber ahnelt dem Lustspiel oder vielleicht besser dem lustigen 
Marchen, wie denn diese Novelle trotz ernstlicher psychologischer 
Charakterzeichnung nicht des mirchenhaften Anstrichs entbehrt, 
aihnlich wie Goethes Novelle mit ihrem Parallelismus der realen und 
der religiés-legendiren Handlung. 


ERNST FEISE 


The Johns Hopkins University 
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SIR JOHN BEAUMONT’S CROWNE OF THORNES, 
A REPORT 


SIR JOHN BEAUMONT’S Crowne of Thornes has never been published. 
And it may seem the very epitome of mole-like pedantry to comment 
on a poem inaccessible to most readers. But it illuminates the move- 
ment of thought in its time and the mode of poetry among Beaumoni’s 
contemporaries. And a special value resides in this poem as the major 
work of an old Roman Catholic, a type of sensibility so little repre- 
sented in the poetry of the seventeenth century. Neither its poetic 
intensity nor the range of its theme and vision are of an order to call 
for the belated publication now of its twelve long books. A somewhat 
lengthy and detailed account of it, however, may give a useful view 
of its devotional and cosmic themes, and of the poet’s sensibility and 
the quality of his poetry, to those who are interested (and who may 


wish to consult parts of the poem more largely). 


I 


L. I. Guiney and B. H. Newdigate had almost certainly identified 
the poem as Beaumont’s by its title, named by Beaumont himself 
in his poem on Southampton and by his friend Hawkins in lines on 
him; and by the consonance of its tone with that of Beaumont’s 
published devotional verse.! This identification is confirmed in the 
eleventh book of the poem by these lines: 

Soe John de Brinn designed for Salems king, 

from whom by line of males my parents spring, 

is through the force of heavenly visions brought 

t’embrace the rule which humble ffrancis taught. 

And I the poorest branch of all his race 

esteeme this dying choyce a nobler grace. 
For the descent from de Brinn is one of two alternative lines claimed 
by the Beaumonts in the seventeeth century, as Burton tells us in 
his Leicestershire. Since Burton regards it as much the less probable 
of the two, Beaumont’s claim is suggestive of the bias of his mind. 
Beaumont’s own strenuous recusancy and that of his mother have 
been described by M. Eccles,? and furnish the background for the 
Roman Catholic tenor of the poem. 

! Louise Imogen Guiney, Recusant Poets (New York, 1939, 248); B. H. Newdigate, 
“Sir John Beaumont’s Crowne of Thornes,” Review of English Studies, xvi (1940), 
284-90. 


2 “Flizabethan Biography,” Huntington Library Quarterly, v (1941-42). 
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The condition of the manuscript and the probable dates at which 
the poem was composed are points not essential to a consideration of 
its content and poetry. They do, however, bear upon the study of its 
structure and of the shift of its tone in the later books. I shall therefore 
describe the facts. 

The poem fills the greater part of British Museum Additional 
Manuscript 33,392. This is a large bound volume containing first, 
The Crowne of Thornes in two hands; and second, a collection of 
Latin poems, chiefly devotional and satirical, by a Robert Clarke, a 
Carthusian Monk, who once owned the manuscript.’ But it is likely 
that the volume was made after Beaumont’s time. The leaves contain- 
ing his poem appear to be all of the same paper. The paper of the 
second part is very much thicker and coarser, and bears a different 
water-mark. The binding appears to be of a later date than Beau- 
mont’s manuscript, though it is estimated by Mr. Mayor of the De- 
partment of Manuscripts of the British Museum to be within forty 
years of it. I shall therefore assume that Beaumont’s poem was com- 
posed and in part copied on loose leaves (all of one quire) rather than 
in a book. The remainder of the manuscript may be ignored. 

Of the two hands which compose the manuscript the first runs 
through about a third of the seventh book. It is a fair and formal 
hand, probably, we are told, that of Beaumont’s Jesuit son, Francis. 
This manuscript, though finished in appearance, has not been checked; 
it is without corrections and contains several obvious slips and omis- 
sions, one as much as a whole line of a couplet, and possibly even 
several couplets. One awkward misreading leads me to infer that the 
scribe was not working under Beaumont’s eye or consulting him on 
readings.‘ 

The second hand appears to be the author’s own. It contains a 
number of alterations in the original hand. These do not appear, 
however, to be revisions, but corrections of slips, or clarifications of 
imagination which occurred in the course of composition, as several 
typical instances will show. Words in parenthesis represent cancels: 


... by it they were (beref) bereavd [rhyme, deceiv’d] 


Through Adams (fall) fault wee feele those thornie darts 
> Not only in our feeldes, but in our hearts; 


3 He is identified by Newdigate as the author of a Christias published in 1670 and 
probably written before 1650. 
‘ “Who never with false aim his level sets 
Mistakes his penode nor himself forgets.” 
where the reading is almost certainly periode. 
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(By whe Wh like S) 

By we ~h: Divine, like Sara first appears 
Near the opening of book VIII a couplet is begun, crossed out, written 
in full following two intervening couplets. These books evidently 
were never polished or prepared for copying. For instance, again, in 
such a line as, 


When Egipts their sacred yeare begun 


a technical term is apparently to be looked up. Another line wants a 
measure and a half at the close. 

The physical relation of the two parts to each other is significant. 
The break in the first comes at the bottom of the verso of a folio, 
toward the middle of the seventh book. The final line is the first line 
of a couplet, followed by the catchword for the next page, in the 
copyist’s hand. This couplet is then completed on the next folio in 
the author’s hand. The couplet in turn forms part of a single larger 
image, and that in turn part of one of the elegiac sections of which the 
whole poem is composed. Clearly, then, a further part of book VII 
existed when the first six and a fragment books were being copied, or 
was composed simultaneously with the copying. The pagination con- 
firms this view. The fair hand contains 84 leaves continuously num- 
bered (i.e., 168 pages as later numbered). The page on which the 
author’s hand begins is numbered 11, apparently in his hand, and 
so on through the manuscript. This is therefore presumably page 
11 of the original manuscript of book VII. The first part of book 
VII, however, occupies eleven, not ten pages. Now the writer’s 
hand averages 37 to 38 lines to the page; the copyist’s 34 to 35 
with a third of a page for the title of the book. What occupies eleven 
pages in his hand would, therefore, have been ten in the original 
manuscript. We can infer, then, that Beaumont made a fresh start in 
paging book VII either because the poem had been lying by for some 
time, or because his son was already at work upon the manuscript 
of the first six books. And we can further infer, if the perfect juncture 
of the two hands is not an improbable chance, that the copyist as he 
neared the end of what he wrote, was aware that he should not be 
able to go on. The author did not then revise or polish the remainder. 
This is to be deduced not only from the obvious imperfections in the 
manuscript already illustrated, but from an increased looseness and 
diffusion of style (unless my impression is distorted by the greatly 


§ From books X and XII. 
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increased difficulty of reading the author’s own hand) and from uncer- 
tain rhymes and more casually run-on lines. 

Hawkins in his prefatory poem to Beaumont’s posthumous volume 
speaks of The Crowne of Thornes as a poem in eight books. If he had 
seen only eight books, they might well have appeared to him as a 
complete poem, as my analysis of its structure will presently show. 
The poem is a reflective, devotional, and elegiac piece, unified by 
themes and not by plot. The first eight books form a coherent whole 
in two sections; the last four might have been a later conceived addi- 
tion to these, but for one fact. The third section completes a trinity 
of parts, and this triune structure would appear to be an essential 
element of the design. The matter of the last section is a well-recog- 
nized and traditional appendage of the theme of the earlier books, 
though not necessarily an essential or intrinsic part of that theme. 

Possibly Beaumont, at the end of the first eight books, ceased 
writing for a time in despair of publication, but then continued, with 
some change of plan, after his introduction to the Buckinghams and to 
the Court. He himself speaks of his poem as twice orphaned: first, 
by the death of Southampton, under whose aegis it was written; a 
second time, by the death of King James.* Thus either he was at work 
on this eleventh book at the time of the King’s death, and completed 
the whole before his own death a year later; or he had already got into 
the twelfth book; but, after the death of James, he wrote the lines 
and substituted them on a fresh leaf. The twelfth book as a whole 
is dated by an appeal to Charles and Henrietta Maria, expressing the 
hope that the religion of Mary Queen of Scots may be restored to the 
lands united by her son, and under the blessing of another Mary. We 
may remind ourselves that at the time when the interest of the Count- 
ess of Buckingham and her son had brought Beaumont out of retire- 
ment at Grace-Dieu and introduced him to the court, Catholicism, 
among those highly placed, had assumed an apparently very different 
complexion from what it had worn in the early years of James’s 
reign. It was in 1622, indeed, that James felt so uneasy over the 
scandal of spreading conversions that Laud was brought to reason 
with the Jesuit Fisher in protection of Buckingham and his family, 
and to save the Duke, at least, though not his mother and his relapsed 
wife, from Rome. Beaumont’s hope offers an interesting commentary 
upon those fears in other quarters which contributed so largely to the 
outbreak, the course, and the temper of the civil war, although those 


6 See his elegy on Southampton (1624) and Book XI of the poem itself. 
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who have most closely studied Catholic documents of the period rele- 
vant to the English mission hold that some measure of toleration 
was at this time the highest aim of general Catholic endeavor. 
Beaumont’s yearning was actually out of touch both with prevailing 
English feeling and with Roman intention.’ 

Beaumont’s connection with Southampton offers little real clue 
to the date of the composition of the earlier books of the poem. Mrs. 
Stopes in her life of Southampton surmises that he must have been 
converted to steadfast Protestantism by 1612. Catholic writers in 
general, however, continued to look to him for inspiration and help, 
and Beaumont’s wife was a connection of the earl’s. Nor does compari- 
son with other of Beaumont’s poems help. The Theatre of A pollo, 
1625, draws light from our poem but sheds none upon it. A few echoes 
amid the somber notes and stripped style of the major poem catch 
once more the gay irony and aureate facility of The Metamorphosis of 
Tobacco, published in 1602. They do not, however, imply an early 
date; for these qualities appear also in the certainly late pastoral to 
the Buckinghams. 

In the absence of any direct evidence for the date of writing of any 
but the last books, we may surmise that the designing and most of the 
writing of The Crowne of Thornes belong to the years of Beaumont’s 
enforced retirement at Grace-Dieu, which began in 1607. 


II 


The Crowne of Thornes is a complex meditation, in a symbolic 
mode, upon Christ as God, man, and savior. It contemplates first his 
passion; second his manifestation of himself in the creation as creator 
and creature; finally his influence in the apostles and in the monarchs, 
saints, and martyrs who have, according to their various opportunities, 
followed his way. But before we can understand its design, we have 
to look more closely into its purpose and method. 

Though not unmajestic in its scope and in the integration of its 
design, The Crowne of Thornes, is as I began by saying, descriptive, 
ejaculative, and sentimental; not dramatic or narrative. It is first 
devotional and then aesthetic in character, not philosophical. Beau- 
mont’s verses are meant to fracture and discipline the hearts of pre- 
pared listeners by the iteration of their theme, which rises in its stream 
of images like the pale and radiant colors of the northern lights from a 
vast white arc on the horizon. 


7See Philip Hughes, Rome and the Counter-Reformation in England (London, 
1944). 
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His most characteristic figure of expression is, of course, the 
paradox. He will draw some sense object connected with Christ’s 
life or capable of serving as a metaphor of it to a point on the circle 
of his thought, symbolizing through it the paradox of Christ’s nature 
and mission; and often he will cast his statement in the form of oxy- 
moron. He may justly claim that these figures are in no sense poetical 
ornament, but idea asserted at the level of sense. His closest kinship 
altogether in manner is with contemporary Jesuit books of elegies 
and emblem verse. The events of Christ’s passion are, in the first 
four books, a ground or base from which Beaumont draws foci of 
devotion, such as the crown itself, Christ’s sweat, the spittle of the 
Jews. These images he expands, in a series of paragraph elegies, into 
endless emblems and analogies drawn immediately in their detail from 
a wide range of nature and history, but identified in their larger 
meaning with the symbolisms and correspondences which are so 
central in the structure of mediaeval thought, and with which the 
Renaissance sometimes played more fancifully. Books V and IX in 
particular are almost an epitome of mediaeval symbolism, with ele- 
ments from neo-Platonic mythological cosmology. Beaumont’s method 
and tone are very different, however, from the quiet and objective 
manner of mediaeval artists in presenting their themes of contempla- 
tion, themes most familiar to us in tapestries and on the sculptured 
portals and columns of the great abbey churches and cathedrals. He 
is less direct in feeling and thought. He reflects the rhetoric of Jesuit 
works, and is akin in manner to some of the Spanish writers, to 
Marini, and to Crashaw, though without any of the subtle sensibility 
of the Italian and English poets. Those familiar with the rationale 
often laid down in the prefaces to the emblem books® will feel that 
Beaumont’s reflections on his method are similar. 

Beaumont defines his aim more than once in his poem. Book I 
opens with the various parallels and symbolisms inherent in the hour 
at which Christ’s passion commences. One significant moment is the 
stripping of his garments. From the instant when he receives the 
crown of thornes, he wears no garment, 

Till his pure blood us from corruption cleares. 


Then he and all the patternes of his strife 
Weare spotless syndon of immortall life. 


As Adam was brought to thraldom and sought apparel, so Christ 
lays aside his needless garments and by his nakedness subdues the 


8 Many of them gathered together by M. Praz in his Studies in Seventeenth Century 
Imagery (Studi sul Concettismo), (London, 1939). 
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pride of conquerors. Many further reflections upon the significance of 
garments, real and metaphorical, and many symbols drawn from the 
color of garments, of blood, and so forth lead Beaumont to observe 
that worldlings will scorn him for representing God in such different 
works and opposite effects. But, 


To God’s high essence, sometimes she [the Muse] directs 
Her flight and sometimes on the ground she creepes, 
And in our Saviour’s wounds her verses steepes: 

But they would cease to wonder did they know 

His glorious force who joynes high things to low, 

And joyes in every action to unite 

His man-hoods weaknesse with his God-head’s might. 
This guides my Clio.... 


Near the opening of Book II, in a sentiment reiterated among the 
religious poets of the time, he reminds us that the love-sick poet may 
seek myrtle, the drinker of wine, ivy; victors seek trophies; bays and 
rosy crowns please the Thespian sisters; our author, for his part, will 
seek the crown that leaves an imprint upon the brow, a chaplet of a 
nobler kind than Delphian fillets. The works of others may be deckt 
with colors; his pen will be moved only by a zealous heat. 

At the close of the eighth book he explains himself once more. He 
has gone as far as he may; he steps back trembling at his own pre- 
sumption, one of the crowd who drew back from the fiery flames ring- 
ing Sinai. But 


Through these transparent rounds [circles] my mind though darke 
Of his unmeasurd Godhead sees a Parte. 
So to the eye small chinkes a body show, 
Yet can we not the full dimension know; 


These shapes [which] to our obiect we propound, 
Can never make us so a perfect round. 

I rest contented that these beames divine, 

To mee through manie foulds and coverings shine; 
For God his splendour with his vayle controules, 
That it may better fit our darkened soules. . . . 


The texture of the poem, not unfittingly to this purpose one may 
argue, is extremely thin (and appears so particularly where Beaumont 
attempts aureate diction). In the absence of dramatic development or 
of lyric tension, other than what is always implied by man’s situation 
as a creature living in divided and distinguished worlds, it is the 
low-pitched sweetness of the tune and the importance of the rhyme 
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words which chiefly give it poetic form. (A few distinctive poetic 
episodes I shall speak of later.) The elegy paragraphs are held together 
by the single underlying image of each, and by the energy of their 
iteration, not by any larger composition of thought or of musical 
paragraph. The rhymes are the most obvious and near to hand that 
could be found, the epithets such as any seventeenth-century school- 
boy might have lighted on. And yet the whole escapes monotony. 
The clear thin stream of music, the obvious unquickened language 
have a sort of virtue not to be defined in the terms with which we 
usually analyse poetry, but close to a note of integrity on the whole. 
A fairly considerable passage may here illustrate the movement and 
tone of the whole. 


The path by which the soul to Sion treads 

Is not the same which to Parnassus leads. 

The laurells, which Christs servants weare, are thornes, 
theire potins [? potions ?] sighes, and their applauses scornes. 
True blisse is gained, by this straite brierie way; 
thoughts hedged within this circle never stray. 
Here plated knots to strict imbraces moove; 

then here, my muse, in this sweete ring of love 
with philomela, build thy thornie nest, 

and sing with threatning prickles at thy brest. 
Thou never shalt be safe from stormes and waves, 
till, like halcion, thou shalt close thy caves 

with thornes, as she of thornie bowes, and shells, 
compiles round nests where she securely dwells. 

If thou too painfull shalt this place account, 
attempt, with heavenly wings, on high to mount. 
The ravisht soule, by contemplation bard 

from earthly things, esteemes no lodging hard. 
Foule beasts had rather drowne in sinkey mires, 
then seeke a restlesse harbor in the briers. 

But nimble birds, with aery lightnesse filld, 

on knottie boughs theire yearly houses build. 
Rough thickets yeeld the little birds retreate, 
against mischance and rapin of the great. 

Behould, my soule, how valleys all below, 

With poysnous streames of dangerous pleasures flow. 
See how the fiends, infernall vultures pray, 

on carelesse soules who near the rivers play. 

Make hast then, like a sparrow, to that hill, 

which spreading thornes with darksome coverts fill. 
Thou, with the pelican, maist there disclose 

in silent deserts thine unbonden woes. 

There mayst thou tell the thistle and the thorne 

I, now made your companion, had been borne, 
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to walke in paradise, amids those trees, 

where summer could not parch nor winter frees, 

if Adam had not faln, but since that losse, 

all pleasant feelds increase my bitter crosse. 
Vertumanus, whom blinded eye reputes 

the god of store, with divers kinds of fruites 

his forehead deckes, the sommer and the spring 
with laden autumne, hither tribute bring. 

Here hang blue grapes, whose juice the braine benumbs; 
there ruddie cherries kisse delitious plumbs; 

with melting pears, are golden apples chain’d 
and mulberries with bloud of lovers staind. 

This when an envious yeare his hopes delayes 
the superstitious gardener vowes, and prayes, 
and more to grace his present, here, and there, 
hee stickes a fairer flower, or wheaten eare. 
withdraw your looke, from this unfit disguise, 
and on the true Autumnus fix your eyes; 

see what a wreath hee for himselfe provides, 
who turns the sliding yeare, and strongly guides 
the seasons at his will; to decke whose hayre, 

no flower, or fruite, can be too sweete or fayre. 
who holds sad death close in his angrie fists, 
whose plentie in his open hand consists. 

Hee could have mayde hesperian orchards voyde 
of glittering fruite, and all the flowers enjoyed 
which Midas, or Alcinous gardens yeeld 

or Peneus fosters in proud tempes feelds. 

Yet to the desert he is pleasd to goe, 

and takes sharpe briers, which unrespected grow ... .° 


It is through the shimmering veils of these symbols, then, that the 
total structure we are to contemplate emerges. Our perception of it 
is conditioned by these anagogic approaches. 


Itt 


The ground theme of books I-IV is the passion of Christ. The 
events, however, occupy little space. They afford the themes for the 
series of lyrics in which the religious or moral meaning (including the 
traditional typology) or the physical configuration of a single detail 
of the passion (crown, tears, garments, sweat, thorns, and so forth) 
is drawn out and contemplated through all possible analogues. The 
event of Book I is the imposition of the crown of thorns. We see the 


* The opening of Book X, on ascesis. I have given the final form only and have 
expanded contractions. 
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crown placed on Christ’s head, the reed in his hand, witness the 
revilements and humiliations to which he is subjected, gaze upon his 
bleeding form portrayed in the manner familiar to us in Marini and 
Crashaw. All teaches us to embrace pain and sorrow. Book II carries 
Christ before Pilate, confronts Paganism with Christianity. Book III 
describes the Jews’ rejection of Christ and malice towards him. Its 
main theme is a passionate hymn of hatred against the Jews (to 
whom the mirror of this book is chiefly addressed) and of ecstatic if 
illogical rejoicing that Christ’s sacrifice was by their rejection of him 
made available to the Gentiles. Book IV describes and meditates upon 
Christ on the Cross. Extended symbolism drawn from the gems of 
Aaron’s breastplate intimates in traditional wise Christ’s priesthood 
and the relation of the Old and New Testaments; and an elaborate 
collection of symbolizations of the number four integrates the formal 
structure of the whole section, of which this is the fourth and closing 
book. 

Books V—VIII concern Christ as creator and incarnation, the su- 
preme exemplar of the spiritual and sacramental nature of all created 
things, made manifest in the structure of the cosmos and of man, and 
in the process of history. Book V is closely integrated in thought 
with the preceding section. For from the spectacle of Christ as God 
and man upon the cross in Book IV we pass in the next book to a 
meditation upon the structure of the universe and upon the nature 
of man, both centered in Christ incarnate. Through him macrocosm, 
earth, and man were created, and in him they are epitomized; he is 
both microcosm and immutable heavens. Book VI describes the ele- 
ments. In the lines on water, it develops, with a characteristic inci- 
dental floriation, the birth of Christ and the association with him of 
fertility myths. Book VII deals with the nature of evil and with the 
heresies in which it has shown itself. Book VIII tells the stories of the 
Old Testament figures who were the types and precursors of Christ. 
Number symbolism, of eight, again marks the conclusion of a section. 
The conclusion here is, indeed, so elaborate that one would be strongly 
tempted to think it an original conclusion to the whole, were it not for 
the consideration I have already noted of the triune design of the 
poem. But Spenser too gives us such closes at the end of a particular 
segment of his task. 

The individual books of section IX—XII do not (at first) appear so 
closely integrated with each other as those of the two preceding sec- 
tions, an impression arising in part from differences in manner between 
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IX and the other books. All, however, reflect upon the followers of 
Christ, who were in one way or another the carriers of His gospel. 
The total pattern of the group is, in fact, as will presently appear, 
one which has a long tradition. It is a pattern which gives an integral 
place both to Beaumont’s appeal to the monarchy to restore Catholi- 
cism and to his recollection of his own descent from the crusaders. 

The theme of Book IX is the apostles. The symbolisms attached to 
them bind this book very closely to the preceding sections, giving it 
much the same relation to both VIII and IV that V has to IV. Those 
who bore forth the gospel of the New Testament are naturally linked 
with its forerunners in the Old. The number symbolism of books IV 
and VIII is extended in IX into the symbolism of twelve, a number 
connected both with the apostles and with the signs of the zodiac.’ 
The symbolization of the apostles in the signs of the zodiac is at least 
as old as Dionysius the pseudo-Areopagite, and the two appear in 
association, on several mediaeval portals, notably that of Vezelay. In 
our poem it is probably through number symbolism that the primary 
connection of the two is made. For in one tradition of number symbol- 
ism we learn that as God in His nature is triune and as the form of 
His emanation into the cosmos is triune, and as the elements which 
form the cosmos are four, so, pushing on in the mathematical evolu- 
tion of creation, the signs which determine the ordered procession of 
the sun are twelve, presiding over the twelve regions of the earth. 
And to the twelve regions of the earth so determined the twelve 
apostles went forth." In Beaumont’s poem each of the apostles is 
further connected with some aspect of Christ’s nature or incarnation.” 

10 It has, of course, many other traditional and sacramental interpretations going 
back as far as Innocent III’s treatise on the symbols of the church, and as collections 
like that of Sicardus. 

At Vezelay the west portal represents, more prominently than the Last Judgment 
which is the traditional theme for that position, the sending of the apostles among all 
the far flung peoples of the earth. And this scene is surmounted, on the archivolt, by 
the signs of the zodiac, interspersed with the months’ occupations. Professor Katzenel- 
lenbogen, who has best interpreted the portal of Vezelay (The Art Bulletin, 26, 1944, 
pp. 141-51), tells me that he has not yet reached a definitive conclusion as to the sig- 
nificance of the zodiac on that portal. Though our poem analyzes twelve through four 
and three in many symbols, I do not find in my notes an explicit reference to this par- 
ticular cosmic one. It is given in Giorgio’s De Harmonia Mundi. 

2 Tt is probable that the symbolism connected with the signs of the zodiac plays 
an important part in this symbolism also. For the connection of the aspects of Christ’s 
life with the seasons goes back certainly to the Church Fathers. See citations in Picinel- 
li’s Mundus Symbolicus (1636 and following). Note the connection of the creation with 
twelve,referred toabove;and the fact that the use of the months’ occupations at Chartres 


and elsewhere in the region has been connected with neo-Platonic cosmology in modern 
interpretation of the philosophy of the School of Chartres. 
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Book IX is linked to book IV not only by number symbolism, but 
also by the ascription to each apostle of a gem, recalling Aaron’s 
breastplate and thus connecting the Old Testament with the New, the 
Law with the Spirit through the priesthood. Twelve was also the 
traditional number in gem symbolism.” 

Book X is concerned with ascesis, contrasting Christ’s crown with 
all earthly crowns, with some reflections on the heavy labors of earthly 
kings. Book XI reflects on the duties of the Christian king, with refer- 
ence, among other things, to the crusaders. It culminates in an appeal 
to James, now that he unites the three kingdoms, to restore the true 
religion, thus unifying the Church once more and preparing the way 
for a new crusade against the East. Book XII represents the Church, 
outlining first the symbolism of her order and ritual, in lines that do 
not rise above the level of mnemonics, and then meditating on the 
martyrs and on those who have been types of the spotless life, above 
all, the famous Christian Queens. And so we are led to Mary Queen 
of Scots and Henrietta Maria, and to the hope with which the poem 
closes. 

The obvious theme of this fourth section is the Christian life, or 
the redeemed man as the Church, supported by the order of the state 
and the ministration of the church. But perhaps Beaumont meant 
us to feel a larger underlying pattern, traditionally integrated with 
the theme of the apostles. Professor Katzenellenbogen has argued 
convincingly" that the apostles portal of Vezelay was inspired by the 
first Crusade, which was felt to be a new apostolate; and he cites 
further two older analogues which associate the distinctive unification 
of the church with the work of kings who have brought the necessary 
order and unity for it, Constantine and Charlemagne. The parallel 
between the endeavor of the recusant English mission based on the 
continent (with whose members Beaumont had close connection) to 
recover territory lost to heresy, and that of the crusades, and of both 
with the sending of the apostles, must often have been present to the 
recusants at home and in the colleges abroad. To Beaumont the union 


13 My reader may be glad of some examples of this elaborate symbolism. Peter is 
symbolized by the ram, the first but darkest of the signs, who begins the year and sig- 
nalizes the entrance of faith, his jaspers showing ina circle “shadowed with such curious 
art / that I can plainly see a little part” only. Andrew in the twins shows that the sign of 
our safety lies in union with Christ, and in the baseness of his chalcedon declares God’s 
descent to man. James, the sixth, shows the steps of Christ’s ascension, as his sardian 
proves the exaltation of our flesh. In this month Astrea will return, establishing the 
peaceful reign of our Augustus. 

4 Tn the article cited in note 12. 
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of the three kingdoms under James seemed a step toward his ardent 
hope. The strong appeal to James in the eleventh book, not removed 
when the lines on his death were written, makes the connection 
explicit. Kings should seek to frame crowns for Christ’s spouse: 

And cheefly thou, great James, before whose feete 

my life, and all my labours prostrate meete; 


To greater workes prepair thy glorious hand, 
of which those [the union of the three kingdoms] pledges and invitements 

stand. 
Pull uppe these rootes of Schisme, let none divide 
the married realmes, from Christs unspoted bride. 
Behould the name of Christ in peeces torne, 
with errours, which dare challenge to be borne 
from ventrous sailing into scepters flood 
and are not quencht, but fedd with christian blood. 
To thee theire peacfull eyes all good men raise 
and pray thee to restore those goulden dayes 
when faith and practise of religious grounds 
was generall, and not fastned to the bounds 
of severall staites; then charitie shall heale 
our mutual raige, and we possest with zeale, 
shall whet our swords against the faithlesse Turkes, 
and fill all Asia with our glorious workes. 

IV 

The question from where Beaumont derived the patterns of book 
IX and the following books is significant, since it relates to the whole 
character and context of his thought and especially to the question 
how far his material and his feeling depend on his recusant heritage 
and predelictions. It is for this reason chiefly, as well as to index 
the material for interested readers, that I have described them so 
lengthily. The tradition was a still living one, not in the historical 
sense mediaeval, not, that is, a remnant from the past, as may best be 
seen in considering the thought and sensibility of the poem as a whole. 

The Crowne of Thornes belongs to the counter-Reformation in the 
temper of its devotion. In its philosophy, so far as that philosophy 
has a particular cast within the Christian tradition, it belongs to the 
neo-Platonism of the Renaissance. 

The first four books follow the pattern laid down for Christian art 
by the Council of Trent in dwelling upon the personal, human, as- 
pects of Christ’s passion, and upon the paradox present both in the 
larger fact and meaning of that suffering, and in its smallest detail. The 
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second four books pursue the same paradox into the realm of meta- 
physics and the structure of the cosmos. Then, too, it is in the pas- 
sionate and reiterated embrace of pain and suffering, in imitation of 
Christ, as man’s best and most transforming lot, that Beaumont 
reaches his intensest lyric power; and this is a note characteristic of 
the temper of the counter-Reformation. Probably to the same im- 
pulses toward re-personalizing Christ and toward rending the heart, 
though to no specific example that I am familiar with, one might as- 
cribe the fierce hate-sprung joy, flinging itself upon salvation, which 
informs the attack upon the Jews. (Of the hate itself one finds a paral- 
lel in Davies of Hereford’s only slightly earlier poem on the Rood.) 
It is certainly one of the freshest and artistically one of the most fully 
defined passages in the poem. And one can only reflect with relief that 
no single human image of a Jew is likely to have been present to 
Beaumont’s memory to brutalize if it did not check with its reality 
the dark ardor of his imagination. 

Beaumont’s general conception of the cosmos is the largely Pla- 
tonized world-picture characteristic of European thought from the 
first Christian centuries and still in his day informing most English 
literature. The identification of Christ with this view of world har- 
mony and of the great circle, or rather, the absorption of this view 
into Christ, in a particular, concrete metaphor, as the centre and 
circumference of the whole” is one with which most of us are more 
familiar in mediaeval writing than in that of the Renaissance. At least 
we do not meet it in English literature. In England, we expect to find 
systems of cosmic and earthly correspondence, if they are worked out 
to any extent, in chemical, botanical, and philosophical treatises 
(cabbalistic or hermetical) rather than in works of theology proper, 
of Christology, or of devotion. Probably the extrusion of these con- 
ceptions from devotional systems, while they still held ground else- 
where, tended to develop from modern scholarly and critical attitudes 
toward the Bible, from Catholic limitation of the significance of the 
text, in conjunction with such scholarship, from Protestant focus upon 
a literal interpretation and a rigorous application of the text, and 
Protestant fear of idolatry in any sensuously apprehensible represen- 
tation of Christ, as well as from the preoccupation of northern 
humanism with a moral Renaissance. The same moral and psychologi- 
cal preoccupation, emphasizing a more central, more classical, and less 


% Donne called it the view of this world “as the corporeal and visible image and 
son of the invisible God, in the description of the academicks,” 
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esoteric heritage, working together with literary humanism, made 
other forms of neo-Platonism much more significant in England. In 
Italy, however, the serious symbolic philosophy of Hugh of St. 
Victor and of Bonaventura was an important force in the renewal of 
Platonism." And in 1525 Francisco Giorgio, the Platonist, gathered 
together and restated for current use all the fantastic detail of numeri- 
cal structure and correspondence in an encyclopedia of some six 
hundred folio pages, De Harmonia Mundi, written in a trinity of canti- 
cles or songs of eight tones each, the central canticle being devoted to 
Christ as savior. The volume might easily have been accesible to 
Beaumont.” It had been commented on (adversely) by Pererius and 
had early engaged the mirthful attention of Donne, later, in his Essays 
in Divinity, a somewhat more serious glance, together with Pico’s 
Heptaplus. Beaumont’s symbolisms are, therefore, in current Catholic 
neo-Platonic tradition and taste. 

Beaumont’s account of the cosmos expresses also (in one very sig- 
nificant way) the distinctively humanistic neo-Platonism more fa- 
miliar to us. Though he always speaks harshly of the imperial Roman 
world as the all-encompassing paganism, he handles the Greek world 
in a humanistic spirit. Even when it yields to Christian truth, Greek 
and purely naturalistic insight does not lose its grace. Beaumont 
handles allegorized myth genially on the rare occasions when he uses 
it. In Book VI he pauses in his account of the elements for an episode 
describing a contest between water and earth for supremacy, an epi- 
sode which he develops quite in the manner of the humanist, both in 
design and in language. In one of the fairest passages of the poem he 
evokes the charm of spring and of the book of the creatures with 
deliberate echo of classical elegy.'* Several brief but quite explicit re- 
ferences to the two loves involved in the creation of the cosmos (to be 
cited presently) imply the Platonism of the Sympvssium and of 
Plotinus as that had been developed in Florentine thought. 

Even more significant is Beaumont’s handling of the problem of 


16 Miss Yates in her French Academies of the Sixteenth Century (London, The War- 
burg Institute, 1947) suggests the influence of the Victorines upon the Pleiade too. 

‘7 First published at Venice in 1525, republished at Paris in 1545 and again in a 
translation by the biblical scholar and orientalist, Gui le Fevre de la Bodetrie, in 1579, 
together with Pico della Mirandola’s Heptaplus. W. Wittkower has shown that the 
church of S. Francesco della Vigna in Venice was completed on plans drawn by Giorgio 
in accordance with his theory of number symbolism. The proportions, on that basis, 
were approved by Titian among other consultants. Architectural Principles of the Age 
of Humanism (London, The Warburg Institute, 1949). 

18 Book X, following the opening passage already cited. 
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evil. His view is no more single than that of the Florentine Platonists 
themselves. His principal treatment of the question occurs in the 
second section of the poem, where it is in a sense bound to be philo- 
sophical rather than theological. He utters there many ejaculations 
on original sin and on the injury which all nature suffers in the fall of 
man. And he is eloquent against the heresies which attribute evil to 
God. But essentially he attributes evil to the separation of the souls 
from the One, in this with Ficino following Plotinus against the strong 
influence of St. Augustine. It is true that Beaumont begins with an 
apology, in an extended discussion of ecstasy (book V). 

Immortal beauty and true pleasure stand 

To keepe the path secure on either hand 

Free from black errour and destroying strife; 

Hate, darknesse is as death, love light and life. 

Perhaps those ancients had no worse intent, 

Who framed this story of the soules descent. 

She tasting of the Cup’s oblivious draught 

Forgets heaven’s joyes, with false allurings caught. 
But, as the passage goes on to describe fierily the evil which the soul 
gathers from each planet in her descent, the weight of emotion gathers 
most keenly around the Platonic idea. And in book VII, a vehement 
exclamation that evil is a privation only, and must not be ascribed to 
God, occurs in a context of thought and language not transmuted from 
the Platonic and indeed almost echoing Plotinus. Here lies Beau- 
mont’s imaginative grasp of the problem, and from this vision the 
poem takes its tone when it reflects on evil. 

Around this core of Beaumont’s thought are gathered many other 
conceptions and themes expressed in the larger traditional metaphors 
and images by which it lives in his own imagination and is bodied 
forth to ours. 

The dominant image of the entire poem is that circle of perfection 
which reflects the divine nature, and which passing into the living 
and unified organism of the creation determines the form of the 
heavens, of the earth, of man.!* Beaumont’s use of this symbol or 
metaphor varies widely enough to illustrate the whole range of 
mediaeval symbolism and of baroque emblematic imagery. In the first 
book it is an emblem, developed in innumerable analogies which serve 
to focus feeling and to set reflection going in a hundred restless move- 
ments of sentiment. Primarily it is the circle of the crown of thorns 


'8 The general prevalence of this image is described by Miss Nicolson in her recent 
The Breaking of the Circle (Evanston, 1950). 
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itself. Then, all manner of heart-scarifying resemblances are drawn to 
the idea of the circle. The progression of the poem in such passages 
is at its most elusive: precisely logical in working out particular images, 
associational and freely metaphorical in movement from paragraph 
to paragraph: Again and again the image enters the poem to reaffirm 
context and bring the implications of the total vision of the poem into 
particular passages. ‘‘We, scorned vessels,’’ he explaims to the Jews 
in book III, 


instruments of ire, 
Shall to the table of your Lord aspire. 
We are his crown who once were briers. 


In books V-VIII it is a scientific as well as an imaginative instrument. 
A full illustration from book V shows Beaumont’s quality in relating 
his thought and feeling to such images. 


You powerfull spirits moving heavenly spheres, 
Whose zquall circles guide the sliding yeares; 

You syrens whom the springs of light inspire, 
Whose songs keepe time with every dancing fire, 
Whom sitting on their orbes each planet feeles, 
Whose musique drives their ever-turning wheeles, 
Whom rude antiquity could blindly view: 

And when the eightfold course of heaven she knew, 
Conceiving some ninth power, whose generall might 
Should rule the quire, and keepe the concord right. 
Or adding to those eight Ccelestiall strings 

The ninth base spheare of sublunary things, 

She hence the nine /onian sisters made 

Of your nine orders an unperfect shade. 

From your high seats some quickning influence send, 
Which falling on my heart may it extend 

Beyond the formes which sides and corners bound, 
And cast my thoughts into a spacious round, 

To see my saviour in this spheare divine, 

And trace the sonne in his eclipticke line. 

The wise Gymnosophists undazled gaze 

On Titan’s face, and in the fiery blaze 

Of his brave circle wondrous secrets find. 

O teach me then to fix my fervent mind, 

Like true-borne eagles on this radiant sunne 

And not prove bastard while his sight I shunne. 
Teach me to draw back to th’ aeternall round, 

The knowledge of ccelestiall circles drown’d. 


These analogues are pursued through various ancient religions. 
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Presently comes a passage on the crowns we wear when we pass through 
pain, abuse, and contrition to beatitude. Four crowns are due to those 
who pass through the holy wars: of flowers, of thorns, of clouds, of 
stars. Of the stars, the first crown is for those who are invited to fer- 
vent love by insensible delights; and this is the sun which moves in 
spring and autumn from the tropics to north and south. The second 
is the garland made by Christ for those who will partake of his pains: 
the equinox, teaching equal thoughts to expect joy and sorrow equally. 
Third, the circles nearest the poles represent those who are tried by 
desolation so that virtue may arise to a constant state; them Christ 
aids, but tears blind their sight. Fourth, the twelve starres of the 
zodiac, the crown with which Christ always reigns. This crown, 
troubled by no bitter pains, rolls a course oblique to that of the others 
on a different axle-tree, and with different poles. From the conclusion 
of this passage we pass into a passage on the milky way: 


But they, who into parts divide each signe, 
See in the first a maid of forme divine, 
Whose heavenly milk a tender Infant feedes, 
Whom riper yeares shall crowne with thorny weedes. 
That diadem, worne by this virgin’s sonne 
Instructs our minds all worldly joyes to shunne, 
And to that glorious wedding will us bring, 
Where blessed soules are crown’d and Angels sing. 
To take this wreath himselfe the kneeler bends, 
And to the dragon’s brow his foot extends. 
This shewes that Christ’s true soldiers, who aspire 
To gaine this garland their immortal hire, 
Must bow their knees in prayer, and down must tread 
The first suggestion in the serpent’s head. 
This Crowne of splendour, which in former dayes 
The course of heaven did with Astrza raise, 
Now serves the scorpion enemy to peace; 
For as the world decayes, our stings increase. 

Hence we behold the radiant milky way, 
Where chained fires their mutuall light display; 
Whose mingled rayes, (which joyn’d more powerfull are) 
Th’ intangled points of piercing thornes declare. 
And in some places this bright knot of beames 
Divides it selfe, as into severall streames; 
And takes large islands from the heavenly maine. 
So when these boughes the head of Christ containe, 
We find some empty spaces in the folds, 
Through which the eye his sacred brow beholds. 
See how his splendour parts the azure sky, 
And shines the brighter, having darknesse by: 
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So when swift ships the dusky sea divide, 

They make white frothy furrows as they slide. 

See how the spacious world is compas’d round 

With one clear circle, where poor soules are found. 

This plaine and troden way is soon descry’d 

Among greene fields, which lie on either side. 

This is the Crowne which heaven in triumph weares.... 





Then, coming down through the atmosphere (for this is the book 
of Christ the cosmos) and to the elements, we reach the passage on 


the two loves: 


The faithfull spouses Crowne hath not the grace 
Of various glories, like her lover’s face 

Whose heavenly beauties make his sufferings shine, 
While mortall frailty joynes with power divine. 
This diadem hath made his glory knowne, 

Who knits the tempered elements in one. 

He thence faire gemmes to deck his circle takes, 
Of different colours he connexion makes. 

The blew from earth, the greene from water bred, 
From ayre the yellow, and from fire the red. 

Like mixture in his living workes hath set 

Dull flesh, moist blood, quicke spirit, vitall heate. 
The couch where Salomon delights to rest, 

In severall parts this concord hath exprest. 

There Earth bred wood with silver smooth and cleare, 
Transparent gemmes and ruddy gold appeare. 
Christ rules all seasons. He the verdant spring 
Can from the jaws of dusky winter bring. 

The glittering beames of summer he deputes 

As means to ripen autumne’s ruddy fruits. 

No eye is able to perceive the bounds, 

In which these Colours joyne their severall rounds. 
So when we looke on that great one in three, 

No soul can fully this distinction see. 

This child of wonder, where it sends the hornes, 
Makes flowers sweeter, chiefly those of thornes, 
For priests, that wood in holy fires did use 

Which Iris with her sacred drops bedews. 

Here all our Comforts and our glories meet 

These flowers of thornes, and make our sufferings sweet. 
True love, they say, descended from this kind, 
Sonne of the raine-bow and the westerne winde: 
And as his mother Titan’s face reflects, 

And shewes his splendour by his fair effects. 

So love from beauty of his creature drawes 

The ravisht mind to love the highest Cause, 
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And with industrious wings to him ascends; 
About whose seat a bow of emerauld bends. 
But his false brother, base and earthly love 
Still wanders as the cloudy meteors move. 


Finally, a passage from book VIII, on the precursors, may illu- 
strate at once the more arbitrary application of the symbol of the 
crown, and the Christological treatment of biblical history: 


Christs circled garland is that rowling lake 
disturbing madians tents; hee now will take 
to be his warriours, in that dangerous strife, 
but those who lapp, not drinke, the joyes of life. 
His souldiars gaine rich prayse, but woe to those 
who slight his power, while he pursues his foes. 
To them like angrie Gedeon he appeares. 
And in his title sadd destruction beares. 
They croach too late, when he repayes theire scornes, 
And teares their bodies, striking them with thornes. 
Victorious Gedeon chosen by the Jewes 
to be theire prince, does thrice theire wish refuse 
Not I, nor any that from time shall spring 
Well governe you, God onely is your king. 
Our Lord who makes all kings, and them commands 
accepts no stile from factious peoples hands; 
the dust of fayding honour shall not staine 
the perfect joyes of his eternal raigne. 
When they conspire to give him kingly might, 
hee would not rule, but scapt the crowne by flight. 
But when for his dishonours they devise, 
hee from the painfull garland never flyes. 

Our Samson, who in wondrouse strength excells, 
whose birth an angel to his mother tells, 
who from noe earthly forme assumes his name 
but from the sunne the simball of the same; 
whose gripings stoppe the roaring lions breath 
And gain us sweetnesse from the monsters death. 
The gates, the posts, the barres of hell hath borne 
upon his head, where everie blunted thorne 
contains a trophe flashing in this crowne 
that he infernal stings hath troden downe. 
Noe knottie foulde above his temple twind 
Nor fastning nayles his matchlesse force can bind 
for hee can shake his glorious haire abroad, 
and presse his foes with evils which him load. 
But Dalida (mans loves) restraynes his might, 
hee for our sakes will rather dye than fight. 
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The unicorne whose will no strength obeyes 
his head in Maries tender bosome layes; 
And is contented from this Virgins hands 
To take a crowne, a chaine at her commands. 
Behould how willingly hee is bereafd 
From his faire lockes, from whence hee strength received; 
those shining tresses, those celestial beames 
from whose sharpe poynts amayzing terrour streames. 
Their beautie in this painefull garland dyes, 
And bloudy currents blind his sparkling eyes; 
while to a feast his enemies resort, 
and make his greefe the subject of theire sport. 
But when his hayre, his vigour, growes againe, 
let quaking soules expect his dreadfull raigne, 
when down the pillers of the world hee throws, 
and with sad ruin overwhelmes his foes. .. . 
when crownd anew, with heavens eternall wrath, 
hee buries thousands in the second death. 
Our shepeard David in his childhood draws 
his lambes halfe strangled from the lyons jawes. 
When after with Goliath hee contends, 
Noe brazen armor his fayre head defends; 
Saules helmet is too heavie and too wide, 
nor can our Lord the worlds large crownes abide. 
hee for himselfe a wreath is pleased to knit, 
whose equal compas may his forehead fitt. 
Curbe thy desires with ponderous reasons waight, 
and strive not to ascend to greater height, 
than thy creator for thy parte alowes, 
nor weare a crowne too spatious for thy browes; 
least just derision from thy follies rise, 
as when a child his fathers garland tryes; 
our champion slightly armd, disdayns to weare 
a breastplayte, or to fight with sword, or speare. 
The feend cast downe by other weapons grones 
his Crosse the staffe, his wounds the fine smooth stones 
which streames of passion from the mountans bring, 
his crowne is figured in the wreathed sling... . 

Beaumont is even more inward to the tradition of Christian 
thought and to its expression in art in making the idea of the purposive 
unity of history a major symbol of his poem than he is in his use of the 
circle. This is an element of belief, fundamental to the idea of Christ’s 
descent and to Biblical exegesis for centuries, the other but a cosmic 
conception or metaphor absorbed incidentally into belief. The eighth 
book closes the account of the cosmos with an account of the pre- 
cursors of Christ. The Roman world, the scene of the New Testament, 
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looms large in the poem, in the view of it taken by the Church Fathers. 
Christ’s appearance before Pilate in Book II is the occasion for a long 
contrast between Christ’s crown and all the various Roman crowns, 
each a symbol of some aspect of worldly desire. Book X on ascesis 
repeats this contrast of crowns. Romans also are occasionally con- 
trasted with Christian heroes. Back of these comparisons seems to lie 
both St. Augustine’s De Civiiate Dei and the ample symbolic view of 
history which finds in the emergence of the Roman empire the matrix 
prepared for the coming of Christ, and in the decay of pagan civiliza- 
tion the condition developed through time for this sacrifice. The list 
of heresies which chiefly illustrate evil deepens the impression of the 
influence of Augustine. 

They have also a topical interest. The calling of heretic played a 
bitter part in contemporary controversy between Catholic and Pro- 
testant over the claim of each side to St. Augustine, and in the 
Catholic attribution of Manicheeism to Protestantism. One would 
have been surprised to find even this devotional work quite free of 
controversy, considering its author’s circumstances. The use of Julian 
the Apostate as a heretic by Beaumont is exemplary of such contro- 
versy. 

A third major image is that of the Song of Songs, introduced in 
innumerable allusions and echoes which establish it firmly in our 
imagination as a vital thread in the texture of the poem, and weave 
the more philosophical and scientific descriptions back within the 
devotional temper of the whole. It creates the context for a number 
of passages which attack intellectualism, in consonance with a long 
line of mediaeval teaching, but in tones very modern in seventeenth- 
century England, reminding us that though reason may apprehend 
the Platonic idea of the universe, only by prayer and withdrawal will 
faith really achieve comprehension. A reference of Beaumont’s in con- 
nection with the Song to the contrast between the pure and freely 
growing flowers and the flowers of artifice forms an interesting com- 
ment upon Marvell’s use of the same idea to express a kindred note. 


V 


Distinctively Catholic as Beaumont’s poem is in various ways, 
it invites our attention less to its Catholicism than to surmise about 
that culture of Cambridge so large a segment of which a recusant 
might share with his fellows—the culture which contributed to the 
baroque poetry of the Fletchers and of Crashaw, the emblematized 
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Platonism of Benlowes. But that is a reflection which would call for 
extended study. I can only suggest in closing how The Crowne of 
Thornes directly illuminates contemporary poetry. The quality of 
some poems it defines more sharply by the differences between them. 
For others it gives a proper accent to tones of which we have been less 
aware than of their dominating or more familiar notes. 

Spenser’s famous mathematical account of man seems less odd 
and more integral to its setting in the context of Beaumont’s “‘scien- 
tific’ Platonism. Perhaps also Beaumont enables us to enter with a 
little less shock into his great predecessor’s synthesis of Christian 
salvation and Platonic ascent in his Hymns. But the comparison of 
The Crowne of Thornes with The Faerie Queene serves chiefly to freshen 
our awareness of the intensity and breadth of Spenser’s humanistic 
preoccupation with moral man and with reason, and to remind us 
how serenely and certainly Spenser is an artist, and how spontaneously 
and joyously his mediation flowers into allegory, pageant, every form 
of imagination which can idealize our immediate use of life. 

A comparison with Donne is even more illuminating for both 
Donne and Beaumont, since he and Beaumont share a larger area of 
culture, of intimate habit of thought and imagination than Spenser 
and Beaumont. There are things in Donne (and in other seventeenth- 
century poets) embrowned by time which recover their original color 
in Beaumont’s light. Donne’s allusion in his Lifamy to the apostles as 
a zodiac takes on definiteness and amplitude of meaning. The strange 
analogy of Christ and the lute (to take on example outside Donne) 
which introduces Herbert’s Easter lyric (and which Miss Tuve has 
shown to have old mediaeval origins) seems to a reader of Beaumont 
less esoteric; it reassumes its proper significance in the poem, under- 
lining that concrete sense of Christ as creator and of the sacramental 
nature of life which is essential to the lyric. Certainly those of Donne’s 
time and of ours who have been shocked by his approximation of 
Elizabeth Dury (and of Prince Henry) to the divine will realize more 
precisely through Beaumont’s representation of Christ as at once the 
universe and the great exemplar of human creation, what is the im- 
plication of Donne’s poems and what their penumbra. Perhaps in 
realizing this we see a reason why for Donne the image of the micro- 
cosm remained one of the dearest and may be called one of the most 
Catholic elements of his imagination. 

Yet the area which the two poets share in the end defines all the 
more sharply the radical difference in temper and experience and 
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direction (as well as in genius) between the two. Donne, disciple as he 
is of St. Augustine, grasps those central images of the oneness of the 
universe and of history which bear directly on man’s psychological 
and moral life and cares nothing for the complex allegories and cor- 
respondences, the minute and often fanciful paradoxes, which make 
long passages of Beaumont a text for volumes of emblems. Beaumont 
does not push the conflicts and problems inherent in the material of 
his poem to any strictly logical analysis or to any new frontiers of 
definition. He is never, like Donne, on the frontiers where the com- 
prehensive issues of reason, scien/ia and faith meet. He draws a few 
images from natural science and refers once to Saturn’s deformed im- 
age in the new astronomy. But these are casual notes. Nor does he 
describe directly the drama of the inner life, except for one lyric cry 
(at the opening of a passage on evil and the cosmos) on the coming 
of vision.” The contrast between the two poets is especially sharp in 
passages where they dwell on the discipline of hardship. Beaumont’s 
is the reiterated self-abnegating embrace of suffering in the absolute 
terms of counter-Reformational devotion.” Donne’s sense of the dis- 
cipline of pain, and of its power to put down the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, is as rooted in his sense of the two-fold nature of man’s 
life as is all his other thought. He could not have accepted that dis- 
cipline in other than fighting terms, any more than Krishna could 
have revealed himself otherwise than to Arjuna at the pole of his 
chariot waiting the dawn of battle. In Book V Beaumont gives a 
description of the soul’s descent from heaven through the cosmos and 
of her reascent which may be contrasted directly with the analogous 
passage in The Second Anniversary. With painstaking faithfulness, 
Beaumont describes how the soul leaves with each planet that prone- 
ness to evil which it had gathered from each in its descent through 
nature. Nothing which shares a common view of the structure of the 
universe could offer a stronger contrast to that sudden realization of 
the quality of human life which Donne brings us in The Second 
Anniversary in his description of the soul’s precipitous flash through 
the reaches of the cosmos back to God. In all Beaumont’s detailed 
mediation there is never a moment of that confrontation of itself by 
the intelligence fixed on God and yet living in space, time, and nature 


2° In book V. 

21 The English work closest to it that I can recall is the narrowly devotional little 
volume of his friend the Franciscan Colman, Death’s Duel (published after Donne’s 
sermon, but claiming prior right to the title), a meditation de contempiu mundi and 
despising all things but death. 
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which is Donne’s, and which in very different terms is Milton’s. The 
power of Beaumont’s poem, in its own limited degree, for those who 
have a religious sympathy with him, whether in common faith or only 
by imagination, lies in no personal intensity of vision or art. It lies 
rather in his concentration of themes and concepts of far-reaching 
tradition and association, his iteration of the strange light that he finds 
lying upon the inert face of matter and circumstances and giving them 
life. 
RutTH WALLERSTEIN 


University of Wisconsin 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ALLGEMEINE UND VERGLEICHENDE SPRACHWISSENSCHAFT— INDOGERMANISTIK. 
Von Vittore Pisani. KeEttrotocre. Von Julius Pokorny. Bern: Franke, 
1952. Pp. 199. S. Fr. 19.50. 


rHIS SECOND volume in the “‘Wissenschaftliche Forschungsberichte, Geistes- 
wissenschaftliche Reihe” is evenly divided into the two books that give it its 
cumbersome title. Only Pisani’s work is considered here; but the two parts are 
bound and paginated together, and their indices, although separate, are both 
at the back of the volume. 

Pisani gives us a summary of progress in the field of general and compara- 
tive (pp. 9-42) and of Indo-European (pp. 43-92) linguistics for the years 
1936-50; a half dozen publications from 1951-52 are listed in the footnotes. 
Individual articles and books are grouped together into ‘“Sammelreferate”’ 
on such general subjects as glossematics, structuralism, psychology of lan- 
guage, the laryngeal hypothesis, IE morphology, etc. The plan is to present 
a succinct review of the two or three works that Pisani considers most im- 
portant in a particular field, and to mention others more briefly. The space 
devoted to a given work ranges from a line in the footnotes to an enthusiastic 
six-page discussion of Specht’s Der Ursprung der indogermanischen Deklina- 
tion. In the first section Pisani limits himself in general to the criticism implicit 
in choice, grouping, and such expressions as “glaubt,’”’ ‘‘denkt mit Recht,” 
“betrachtet,” “zeigt.” In “Indogermanistik,” however, where he has himself 
made numerous and valuable contributions, he makes his own position clear. 
He declines Sturtevant’s Indo-Hittite theory; and he summarizes approvingly 
the evidence that Armenian, Albanian and Tocharian differentiate the three 
IE guttural series. (But what does the sentence “an dieser Erscheinung 
nimmt auch das Griechische Teil” [p. 50] mean here? Greek does not pala- 
talize a labiovelar before e, i [wévre, ris], and does palatalize any voiceless 
[except in Attic] or voiced guttural before 7). He makes fun of scholars who 
feel that they have accomplished ‘‘etwas Grofes” when they substitute .» for 
nn in a reconstruction, and repeatedly sounds a healthful warning against 
the belief that there was a single and uniform IE language at any time in any 
place. 

Pisani’s work may be termed a selective, descriptive bibliography, with 
some of the descriptions expanded to the size of a full review. The author 
apologizes for possibly omitting any important work. Naturally there are 
many books and articles that are not mentioned. One thinks of Kent’s Old 
Persian (1950), Endzelin’s AltpreuLische Grammatik (1944), Feist’s Ver- 
gleichendes Wérterbuch der gotischen Sprache (1939), Jones’ The Phoneme 
(1950), the productions of the American descriptive linguists. Which ones 
were overlooked, and which ones were omitted by choice? 

This useful book is consciously and unavoidably limited. Would it not 
be advantageous for linguists in these verbose times to have a regular series 
of reports, limited in scope but complete, such as the classicists—so long 
enjoyed in [Bursians] Jahresbericht? 

FRANK G. BANTA 

University of Illinois 
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ALTHOCHDEUTSCHE GRAMMATIK. Von Wilhelm Braune. 8. Auflage bearbeitet 
von Walther Mitzka. (Sammlung kurzer Grammatiken germanischer 
Dialekte, A. [Hauptreihe], Nr. 5.) Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 
1953. 325 S. Hlwd. geb. DM. 16. 


BRAUNES GRAMMATIK hat seit ihrem Erscheinen den Rang eines ‘‘Buches der 
Biicher” fiir die althochdeutschen Studien und den althochdeutschen Un- 
terricht. Diese Stellung bedingte, dafi K. Helm in den von ihm betreuten 
Auflagen (5-7) an dem Aufbau des Ganzen so wenig wie méglich dnderte 
und im wesentlichen nur die neuerschienene Literatur nachtrug. Die von 
seinem Marburger Kollegen W. Mitzka, Direktor des Deutschen Sprachatlas, 
vorgelegte 8. Auflage kann dagegen als eingehende Uberarbeitung im Lichte 
der neueren Forschung gelten. Pietat und praktische Erwagungen haben zum 
Gliick die alte Anlage und die Paragrapheneinteilung von Braune-Helm 
beibehalten, soda altere Auflagen im Unterricht weitergebraucht werden 
kénnen und das Auffinden von Zitaten aus diesen nicht unndtig erschwert ist. 


Eingeschobene neue Abschnitte sind nach dem Vorgange von Helm mit a, b etc. den 
vorhergehenden Zahlen angehangt. Umstellungen iiber die von Helm vorgenommenen 
hinaus sind vermieden. In fast jeder Anmerkung sind neue Arbeiten beriicksichtigt. 
Von grofem Vorteil ist die starkere Heranziehung des ahd. Namenmaterials bei der 
Lautlehre (ein Beispiel fiir viele ist §62, Anm. 4). Fiir den gegenwirtigen Sprach- 
stand ist haufig auf die Sprachatlas-Karten verwiesen. Das Wéorterverzeichnis ist 
um eine starke Seite (zu drei Kolumnen)vermehrt. Der Anfanger wird die erst- 
malige Verwendung des geschwanzten 3 im Worterverzeichnis begriifen. (Allerdings 
sind Inkonsequenzen die Folge, z.B. in §343: mézzan, fé33an, gé33an, ézzan, frézzan; 
§157 auf S.151 sagt irrtiimlich, da in diesem Buche z nur ausnahmsweise angewandt 
sei, wihrend offenbar 3 gemeint ist.) Keine Verbesserung ist der Ersatz von * durch * 
(§7, Anm. 4). Andere AuGerlichkeiten: Der Zirkumflex ist iiberall durch den Langestrich 
ersetzt. Weniger befreunden kann ich mich mit der Grofischreibung der nhd. Haupt- 
worter, die nach dem Vorgang der alten germanistischen Zeitschriften und der Mhd. 
Grammatik von Paul-Gierach eingefiihrt ist und mir nicht als Fortschritt erscheint. 
Dankbar muf man fiir die Beibehaltung der lateinischen Ausdriicke der Schulgram- 
matik sein (die jetzt auch bei Paul-Schmitt wiederauferstanden sind). Trotz der Er- 
weiterungen ist die Seitenzahl fast die gleiche geblieben, offenbar weil mehr Wérter in 
die normale Textzeile gepackt sind. 


Der Wortlaut des Brauneschen Haupttextes ist fast ganz bewahrt, weil 
er sich auf die Darstellung der Tatsachen beschrankte und sich nicht auf 
Vermutungen einlief. Die Anmerkungen sind jetzt haufiger neu formuliert, 
besonders sind dialektgeographische Zusammenhange klarer herausgear- 
beitet, z.B. bei der Monophthongierung von ai und au. Wie diese ist auch 
der Umlaut als Nord-Siid-Bewegung charakterisiert. Hie und da hitte man 
sich auch eine Anderung im Haupttext gewiinscht, z.B. in §284, wo—vielleicht 
aus pidagogischen Griinden—gesagt ist, daf} die Possessivpronomina von 
den im Genitiv der persénlichen ungeschlechtigen Pronomina vorliegenden 
Formen gebildet werden, wahrend—historisch gesehen—die Sache doch 
gerade umgekehrt war (vgl. Hirt, Urgerm. Gram., 11, §69, 2; Prokosch, A 
Comp. Germ. Grammar, S. 281). 

Zwei zusammenfassende Paragraphen tiber Lenisierung sind neuein- 
geschoben. Dererste (§102a “‘Die friihalthochdeutsche Spirantenschwachung”’) 
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betrifft eine wesentliche Erscheinung der ahd. Lautlehre, deren Erkenntnis 
in §168 zu einem Widerruf gefiihrt hat (‘“‘Die iibrig gebliebenen s sind ahd. 
nicht unverandert erhalten’”’—statt “‘vdllig unveraindert erhalten’’), der im 
folgenden dann aber nicht weiter gerechtfertigt wird, nicht einmal durch 
Hinweis auf §102a. Der zweite Paragraph (§102b ‘Die spatalthochdeutsche 
VerschluBlautschwachung’”’) beriihrt nur das Spitalthochdeutsche. Die 
Geschichte dieser Erscheinung und ihre Nord-Siid-Bewegung sind durch 
zweimaliges “mfeiner] M[einung]” als hypothetisch gekennzeichnet. 

Ein ganz neues Gesicht hat das einleitende Kapitel ““Das Althochdeutsche 
in Zeit und Raum, seine Mundarten und Schreiborte,’’ da sowohl die Fort- 
schritte der historischen Dialektgeographie wie die Baeseckeschen Erkennt- 
nisse tiber die Zusammenhange unter den Schreibschulen Beriicksichtigung 
verlangten. Der Begriff “‘westgermanisch” ist mit der heute notwendig 
gewordenen Einschrinkung versehen, d.h. nur noch als grammatischer Ord- 
nungsbegriff verstanden. Eine direkte Folge der neueren Studien zur althoch- 
deutschen Sprachgeschichte ist die Einbeziehung des Langobardischen. Der 
Gebrauch der Stammesnamen fiir die dltere Zeit wird verniinftigerweise 
verteidigt, aber vor Anwendung der Einteilung in Untermundarten nach 
mittel- und neuhochdeutschem Befund wird gewarnt. Nicht ganz verstind- 
lich ist die Weiterverwendung des Oberbegriffs “‘oberfrainkisch”’ fiir das Ost- 
frinkische und das Rheinfrainkische, der auch nach §6, Anm. 4 als iiber- 
fliissig anzusehen ist. 

Nicht einverstanden bin ich damit, daf der Herausgeber seine eigene 
Ansicht iiber die Entstehung der II. Lautverschiebung bei den Alemannen als 
“nunmehr” gesichertes Ergebnis vortraigt (§83), obwohl die alemannische 
Runeninschrift Jdorth (um 600?) als Zeugnis keineswegs die Durchschlags- 
kraft haben kann wie die von Th. Steche gesammelten verschobenen lango- 
bardischen Namensformen (z.B. Zaban, 575). Steches grundlegende Arbeiten 
iiber den primaren Anteil des Langobardischen an der Entstehung der 
althochdeutschen Lautverschiebung hitten in §6a erwahnt und in §83 zum 
mindesten diskutiert werden sollen; seine Theorie ist auf den sprachlichen 
Mischungsverhiltnissen Oberitaliens und sehr starkem geschichtlichem und 
phonetischem Beweismaterial aufgebaut. 

Bedauerlich ist die nur gelegentliche Heranziehung amerikanischer 
Fachstudien, die den Eindruck des Zufalligen macht; wahrscheinlich sind 
Schwierigkeiten der Nachkriegszeit dafiir verantwortlich. Aber es fehlen auch 
altere Arbeiten wie die von E. Prokosch iiber den grammatischen Wechsel 
(JEGP, x1 [1912], 1 ff.), die eine wesentlich bessere Formulierung von Verners 
Gesetz erméglicht (vgl. auch Hirt, Urgerm. Gram., 1, §59) und die von 
Prokosch iiber die idg. Media Aspirata (Mod. Phil., xv—xv1 [1919-1920]), die 
*bh, *dh, *gh als Spiranten fat und die Erklarung des germanischen Befunds 
erleichtert (vgl. Hirt, Urgerm. Gram., 1, §52). In $166, Anm.2 ist wiederholt, 
daf anl. got. pl- zu ahd. fl- geworden sei, obwohl es im Idg. keine vergleich- 
baren ¢l-, wohl aber l- gibt, soda pl- als blo®wulfilanische (nicht einmal all- 
gotische) Eigenheit zu verstehen ist (vgl. G. Nordmeyer, Language, x1 [1935], 
216 ff.; Prokosch, A Comp. Germ. Grammar, S. 87).—In Zukunft ist beim 
schwachen Verbum zu nennen G. Must, Language, xxvii (1951), 121-135; 
Language, xxviit (1952), 104-108. 
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Solche Wiinsche wollen natiirlich den Wert dieser Neubearbeitung und 
die dafiir aufgewandte Miihe in keiner Weise herabsetzen. Das Buch ist auch 
in seiner neuen Form der legitime Nachkomme des alten “Braune’’—das ist 
das héchstmégliche Lob. 

Druckfehler: §83, Anm. 2, Zeile 5, lies: Zaban; §83, Anm. 3, Zeile 7, lies: 
Arntz u. Zeiss, D. einheim. Runendenkmiler; §282, Anm. 1, letzte Zeile, 
lies: §192 d, Anm. 1. 





ERNST ALFRED PHILIPPSON 
University of Illinois 


Der EINFLUSS DES NIEDERDEUTSCHEN AUF DIE HOCHDEUTSCHE SCHRIFT- 
SPRACHE. Von Max S. Kirch. (Giefener Beitrige zur deutschen Philo- 
logie, 99.) GieBen: Wilhelm Schmitz Verlag, 1952. 78S. 


DIESE DISSERTATION, unter A. Senn (University of Pennsylvania) geschrieben, 
behandelt ausfiihrlich die Erscheinungen in Laut- und Formenlehre, die 
nach dem heutigen Stand unseres Wissens das Hochdeutsche dem Nieder- 
deutschen verdankt. In der Lautlehre kommen hauptsichlich in Frage: 
Umlaut; Monophthongierung von ai zu é, au zu 6; Brechung von eu zu eo; 
Dehnung in offener Silbe; Kiirzung alter Langen in geschlossener Silbe; 
Wandel von u (i) vor Nasal zu o (6) wie in Nonne bzw. Ménch; schlieBlich die 
Annahme des Gegensatzes zwischen stimmlosen und stimmhaften Verschlu6- 
lauten durch die Biihnenaussprache.—In der Formenlehre steht der Umlaut 
im Vordergrund, als Charakteristikum der Mehrzahl, der Steigerung, der I. 
schwachen Verbalklasse; in neuhochdeutscher Zeit beobachten wir die Zu- 
nahme des s-Plurals.—Der Wortschatz ist leider nur summarisch besprochen, 
die Syntax iiberhaupt nicht. 

Gegen Unbewiesenes wird vorsichtige Zuriickhaltung bewahrt. Die Arbeit 
ist eine verlaGliche referierende Zusammenstellung, die der Benutzer recht 
brauchbar finden wird. 

ERNST ALFRED PHILIPPSON 


University of Illinois 


Mimesis. THE REPRESENTATION OF REALITY IN WESTERN LITERATURE. By 
Erich Auerbach. Translated from the German by Willard R. Trask. 
Princeton University Press, 1953. 563 pp. 

IN THE FINAL chapter of this distinguished sequence of stylistico-philosophical 

studies, now at long last made available to American and English readers, 

the author defines his method, comparing it to the procedures of Virginia 

Woolf in To the Lighthouse, a novel which he has just analyzed with skill 

and penetration. Instead of producing a history of European realism, which 

would have involved the use of much second-hand information, he has con- 
centrated on a few “‘basic motifs in the history of the representation of real- 
ity,”’ tracing them in a number of texts ranging from Homer to the present, 
in order to ascertain ‘to what degree and in what manner realistic subjects 
were treated seriously, problematically, or tragically.’”’ Avoiding detailed 
theoretical analyses of his concepts, he starts in each case with close stylistic 
examinations of passages chosen almost at random, thus taking the reader 
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directly into the subject and making him “sense what is at issue long before 
he is expected to cope with anything theoretical,” as he puts it in his “Epi- 
logue” (p. 556). From the firm vantage ground of a piece of text he spreads his 
intellectual tentacles until the essential features of a stage in the history of 
man’s mind are discovered and outlined, as Virginia Woolf uses some minor 
feature of everyday life to get at the essence, the very soul and aura of her 
characters. 

What we get is a connected series of monographic essays, each taking us 
as deeply as possible into the stylistic material and through the style to more 
comprehensive psychological, sociological and philosophical considerations. 
The basic problem is that of the transition from the classical separation of 
stylistic levels, which tended to permit realism only in the lower or middle 
ranges of style, to a realism encompassing the totality of life, un-pigeonholed 
and unclassified, mixing the serious with the less serious and presenting real- 
ity in its immediate intricacy. Two great movements are found to have 
brought about such a development at two different points in time: Christian- 
ity and the Bible, with their disregard of social differences and their “figural” 
interpretation of history, for which the sole importance of human events con- 
sists in the extent to which the eternal Word is fulfilled; and the nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century intrusion of the masses into literature, which swept 
away the early Renaissance revival of the classical stratification of styles. 
This is the unifying motif of the book. In its light, a multitude of details 
seems to fall easily into place. Stylistic minutiae as well as larger aspects of 
literature acquire a significance which at a first glance they did not seem to 
possess. Juxtapositions which could not have been made in any other context 
become meaningful and enlightening. The result is an enormous, exciting in- 
tellectual panorama. 

Only the finest and subtlest methods of stylistic investigation, wielded 
by a mind of wide, encyclopaedic knowledge, thorough philosophical training 
and sensitive intuition, and conversant with the theory and practice of 
‘“‘Wesensschau,” i.e. phenomenological analysis, could have succeeded in 
such a task. The author possesses these qualifications. His special field, Ro- 
manic philology—which in Germany always includes an extensive background 
in classical studies—is far transcended in this work, which moves easily 
about the entire range of Western literature, although the writer’s own spe- 
cialty is of course most fully represented. The book has rightly been hailed 
as a landmark in the development of the European explication de texte method, 
which lies at its basis but forms only a springboard for much more extensive 
explorations. New light is shed on nearly everything Auerbach touches. Rela- 
tively minor writers, like Ammianus or Gregory of Tours, suddenly become 
intensely interesting because through them we see their time and world. But 
even the greatest, for example Dante and Rabelais, appear to acquire an 
additional dimension, as it were. Yet nowhere is there any jugglery with 
pseudo-mystical intuitions. The procedures are sober, solid and well grounded 
in scholarly observation. 

As an example of Auerbach’s approach, the main points of his chapter on 
“The Weary Prince” may be briefly summarized. An inconspicuous passage 
from 2 Henry IV—Prince Hal’s statement to Poins that he is “exceeding 
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weary,”’ made in a deliberately informal tone, but not without some emphasis 
on the social inferiority of the humble companion to whom the words are 
addressed, which “discolors the complexion” of the speaker’s greatness— 
serves as a starting point for a highly illuminating chapter on Elizabethan 
realism. The strict Renaissance differentiation of levels of style is satirized 
by the prince, yet it is made clear that this satire is a departure from preva- 
lent, and not unjustifiable, standards. Shakespeare admits lower realism 
into his treatment of kings and great lords, but he is aware of fusing his styles. 
The culminations of tragic magnificence in his plays are reserved for the 
highest strata of society. The flashes of tragic greatness in such a case as 
that of Shylock are more than dimmed by the final dismissal of Shylock as a 
comic figure. The populace is kept throughout on a lower level of aesthetic 
treatment. On the other hand, the kings, princes and magnificos gain much 
in depth and richness by being made to share many of the workaday qualities 
of common humanity without losing their basic traditional greatness. They 
are much more highly individualized than the tragic heroes of classical an- 
tiquity; the course of action is far more clearly determined by their individual- 
ity, which is closely embedded in its environment. Their background is de- 
picted on a scale entirely foreign to the ancients or their more orthodox 
Renaissance imitators. The total picture is thus immeasurably widened. 
Even the sense of historical perspective, fostered by the humanistic study of 
the very different conditions of the ancient world, comes into its own. 

The root of this enrichment of poetical vision is found in the Christian 
theater of the Middle Ages, for which all persons are equal compared with the 
overwhelming grandeur of the universal religious drama enacted by mankind. 
In the Renaissance, however, the religious superstructure is largely gone. 
What remains is man himself, no longer firmly guided by Christian principles 
and now forced to cope independently with the dark forces within him. Much 
of the extremely sharp Christian formulation of ethical issues survives, in- 
creasing the moral tension but failing to provide unshakable norms of con- 
duct. The vision of the world becomes mysterious and dynamic in a unique 
way—but only for a while, until Protestantism, the Counter-Reformation, 
absolutism and the gradually crystallizing standards of the bourgeoisie again 
curtail the writers’ freedom to explore the hidden recesses of the soul. 

The Shakespearean drama is essentially that of the great individual, seen 
in a new way and against a richer background but not through the eyes of a 
democrat. Shakespeare is far from accepting the ethical standards of the 
average man, which prevail soon after. One of the most interesting and pro- 
vocative points in Auerbach’s Shakespeare chapter is his comparison of the 
latter’s attitude with Goethe’s. Goethe’s famous interpretation of Hamlet, 
in the author’s opinion, is vitiated by the German poet’s bourgeois limita- 
tions, which make him see the prince as a much less vital, more modest figure 
then he is. Goethe, Auerbach believes, was not quite capable of grasping the 
uninhibited Elizabethan boldness and magnificence of Shakespeare and his 
creations. 

This incomplete summary, unfair in the sense that it shows nothing of 
the writer’s penetrating treatment of detail, should at least suggest something 
of the breadth of his approach and of the vastness of the perspectives he 
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opens. As throughout the book, the author proceeds in widening circles from 
style to content, from the individual work to the period, from the particular 
to the more and more universal. Always stimulating, he is often extraordinar- 
ily compact and cogent in his argument. It goes without saying, however, 
that in a work of such scope some definitions and generalizations are bound 
to be less than perfect and somewhat open to question. Auerbach’s interpre- 
tation of classical antiquity, for instance, has been seriously challenged as 
being that of a classicist rather than of an objective historian: reducing the 
classical approach to style to a rather simple formula, he overlooks too many 
features suggesting the coexistence of high seriousness with realistic repre- 
sentation. It is likewise possible to wonder whether, e.g., the rift separating 
Shakespeare from Christianity has not been over-emphasized. As for Goethe, 
his personality, even though rooted in a bourgeois world and, especially in 
the latter part of his career, slightly tinged with a comfortable provincialism, 
was surely less untouched by the vast, titanic and demonic than Auerbach’s 
analysis seems to suggest. The poet’s flight from tragedy, his refusal to read 
more than a few Shakespearean plays a year reveal a temperament afraid of 
powerful dormant forces that had almost destroyed him in his youth. Barker 
Fairley has well described the processes by which Goethe laboriously built 
up a defence mechanism to secure a precarious balance for his dangerously 
sensitive, vulnerable mind. Yet Auerbach is not altogether wrong, for it can 
hardly be denied that, at least partly as the result of such deliberate self- 
incrustation, the tragic element in Goethe gradually weakened, and that while 
his mind retained and extended its intellectual range, his “‘Urerlebnisse,” as 
Gundolf called them, yielded ground to less elemental and shattering “Bil- 
dungserlebnisse.”” The relatively few great poetical outbursts of his middle 
and old age were splendid exceptions proving the rule. 

The later sections of Auerbach’s book, masterly as they are in outlining 
the impact of new social forces making for an all-embracing serious realism, 
possibly overstress the value of the change. The gain in range as far as the 
representation of physical, social and psychological reality is concerned has 
hardly been accompanied by an equal growth of understanding of spiritual 
factors. The subtleties and profundities of Proust, Joyce or even Virginia 
Woolf lose something of their impressiveness if approached from a metaphysi- 
cal angle. Variety and sensitivity on a strictly human plane have perhaps 
been secured at the expense of more essential values. 

When Auerbach ventures into fields with which his familiarity is not 
very close, such as Russian literature, it is sometimes difficult to agree with 
him. The Russians, he considers, were “naturally endowed with the possi- 
bility of conceiving of everyday things in a serious vein”’ (an awkward sen- 
tence which, however, reads much better in the original). Is this not at best a 
half-truth, albeit a widely current one? Was this special ability very obvious 
before Pushkin? Is it not largely due to the singular genius of this one poet 
that a style of exceptional range was created which could easily be developed 
and adapted to their special purposes by such widely varying writers as 
Lermontov, Tolstoi, Turgenev, Goncharov and Chekhov? Or, to take an- 
other point, is it true that regional differentiation is as rare in Russian letters 
as Auerbach supposes? Is this not mainly an optical illusion, caused by 
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unfamiliarity with the finer details of Russian life and possibly also by the 
distorted style of the translations in which most Western readers are forced 
to peruse Russian prose as well as verse? 

Further points could be queried. Yet the blemishes, if blemishes, are 
minor ones. The vast canvas has undeniably been filled by a master as atten- 
tive to detail as to large outline. The author’s artistic skill, his command of 
language, the breadth of his outlook are admirable. It is noteworthy how 
many Romanicscholars in Germany (some now in this country)—e.g. Vossler, 
Curtius, Spitzer, Neubert, Wais, Hatzfeld, and of course Auerbach himself— 
have managed to avoid the pitfalls of German academic utterance: turgidity, 
pseudo-philosophic jargon, simulation of spurious profundity, as not infre- 
quently found, for example, in Gundolf and in the entire George school of 
criticism with its later offshoots; or excessive technicality, unenlivened by 
human insight. In Auerbach, true humanism and grace are combined with 
closeness of analysis and lucidity of presentation in a manner suggesting 
strong Mediterranean influence. Yet his German remains genuine; its more 
intimate nuances are fully exploited without any degeneration into senti- 
mentalism or bombast. Few self-coined technical terms—frequent in German 
writing, and too often opaque or ambiguous—occur anywhere in his book. 
The style is even but richly shaded, achieving transparency and firmness of 
organization. The only peculiarity that sometimes makes reading the original 
difficult is the inordinate length of some of the paragraphs, which at times 
extend over several pages. 

German is a language that unfortunately does not translate well into 
English. Many of its characteristic cadences as well as the Germanic homo- 
geneity of its vocabulary cannot be reproduced. Willard R. Trask, while on 
the whole very skilful in rendering both substance and atmosphere, has under- 
standably enough failed to do the impossible, and some of the individuality 
of the original is consequently lost. “Externalization” for “Ausformung,” 
(p. 4), “force of habit” for “Gefalle der Gewohnheiten” (p. 230), “is dis- 
persed” for “‘zerfasert sich” (p. 333), “inner entanglement” for “innerwelt- 
liche Verstrickungen” (p. 302), “historical motifs” for “‘historistische Mo- 
tive” (p. 477) are renderings that in various ways simplify or slightly trivialize 
the more complex precision of the German. “‘Rigidification,” though possible, 
sounds more strained than “Erstarrung.” “Unctuousness of tone” (p. 91) is 
pejorative compared with the much more dignified “Salbung im Ton.” 
“‘Unction” might have been better. And so on. On the other hand, one feels 
inclined to congratulate the translator, for instance, on his rendering of 
“Sympathetik” as “system of sympathies” in the context in which the ex- 
pression occurs (p. 324); on his judicious subdivision of the paragraphs; and 
on the general ease of his English. An important work has been made ac- 
cessible in a form in which something of the grace of the original survives. 

ANTS ORAS 
University of Florida 


BEOWULF AND JupiTH. Edited by Elliott Van Kirk Dobbie. (The Anglo- 
Saxon Poetic Records: A Collective Edition, Vol. tv.) New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1953; London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
Ltd., 1954. Pp. ci+289. $6. 
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rHIs is the last of the six volumes in the Columbia Poetic Records series, begun 
in 1931 with the edition of the Junius Manuscript by the late Professor 
George Philip Krapp. It is also, in most respects, the most important— 
“the last, for which the first was made.”’ The unhurried preparation of the 
series and the experience of the two editors have made certain changes possi- 
ble in the editorial policy established for the Exeter Book (Vol. m1) and the 
Minor Poems (Vol. v1). It is gratifying that this volume, which will no doubt 
be most frequently consulted of all, should be the most competent as a piece 
of editing. 

Some readers may feel that the editor has been handicapped by the 
pattern prescribed for the series, which is at variance with that followed by 
the majority of recent editors. For example, where Professor Dobbie prints 
1329a! in roman type, as aepeling aergod, one must refer to a footnote to learn 
that aebeling does not occur in the MS; Chambers, Klaeber, and other editors 
follow the usual and more informative practice of placing aepeling in brackets. 
Compare Dobbie’s ‘Note on the Texts” on p. 2 with Klaeber’s corresponding 
note facing p. 1.) To most readers, therefore, Dobbie’s use of square brackets 
e.g., in 1328) will be disconcerting, as will his use of parentheses where other 
editors use dashes. The printing of notes in the second half of the volume, as 
against Chambers’ or Timmer’s method of printing notes below the text, 
has of course its advantages as well as its disadvantages; the advantages 
become apparent where a dozen passages require annotation of a full page or 
more of fine print. Here as elsewhere Dobbie is conservative, retaining in three 
of the longer commentaries (on 1142-45, 3074-75, and 1931) MS readings 
where Klaeber has seen fit to emend. He is especially successful in rejecting 
interpretations which are too modern in conception or for other reasons irre- 
concilable with the Anglo-Saxon scene. 

This edition provides a “scholar’s’”’ rather than a student’s text. Where 
other editors, in the interests of a continuous and readable narrative, have 
furnished what they consider the best among proposed readings (e.g., 389- 
90), sometimes strikingly at variance, Dobbie inserts asterisks. This he does 
in seven places in Beowulf and once in Judith. And as if to compensate for this 
vay of absenting himself from felicity awhile, he creates the impression 
that he is silently emending the MS. For passages past hope, like 2228-30, 
he conforms in using dots to indicate gaps. The nature of the edition calls 
for relatively little attention to historical and mythological considerations 
and literary criticism: the Introduction devotes 58 pages to textual matters 
and bibliography and but 34 to the literary aspects of the two poems. For 
both, Dobbie necessarily leaves the date and place of writing “unsettled” 
pp. lvii, lxiv), though he leans toward the half-century 700-50 for Beowulf 
and the tenth century for Judith. 

For fifty years this journal has contained notable articles, both textual 
and literary, on the poems re-edited in the Records series, by such critics as 
Cook, Klaeber, Lawrence, and Sedgefield. Among the best of these is Hul- 
bert’s caveat against editorial emendation (JEGP, xxxvul, 533-36), prompted 
by Krapp’s first volume in the series. Alterations by Krapp to which Hulbert 
objected were of various sorts: those involving vowel weakening, metrical 
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perfectionism, the obscuring of dialect spellings, and certain types of edi- 
torial inconsistency. A perusal of this latest volume makes it evident that 
Professor Dobbie has benefited from the experience of Krapp, who twenty 
years ago served as a “plain-preparing pioneer” for later cultivators. Yet the 
new edition does not meet all of Hulbert’s objections. Instances of vowel 
weakening occur in 949, 1085, 2922, 3170, where Chambers and/or Klaeber 
retain the MS reading, and in 1104, 1902, and 2990. Of instances of what I 
have termed (without prejudice) “metrical perfectionism,” Hulbert listed 
30 half-lines in Junius, of which half are catalectic; with this number com- 
pare Dobbie, 1404 and 1546, against Dobbie’s readiness elsewhere (947, 
1759, 1871, etc.) to admit catalectic half-lines. (In 2673a he accepts, reason- 
ably enough, Pope’s emendation.) As for the obscuring of dialect, I have noted 
few instances. Dobbie emends peod 1278 into dead despite his realization (p. 
189) that he may thereby be obliterating a distinctive Northumbrian form 
(deod, from Gmc. daupu) well known to him in Bede’s Death Song,—an 
emendation inconsistent with his retention (without comment on dialect) of 
MS Geotena 443 and abreot 2930 (cf. 1298). 

In the matter of emendation, then, Dobbie is with few exceptions beyond 
cavil. Where there is lack of agreement between verb and subject (905, 1032, 
1408, 2163-64), he regularly retains the MS reading, following Woolf (MLQ, 
tv, 49-55). He is understandably ready to emend where scribes have copied 
down letters easily confused in script (c:t:e, d:0; r:n, m:n, h:b, f:b:wynn:p) 
or in the case of the m stroke or initial 4. Yet he is sometimes satisfied with 
“very probable” readings (see note on swide, 3152), and only occasionally 
is tempted to emend farther than other editors. In at least two instances 
(445, J 176) he alters the MS reading without recording it at the foot of the 
page. Although he prefers Nu to Hu 2884, against Grundtvig and Chambers, 
he comes valiantly to the defense of MS Scildingas 3005. And in addition to 
sifting critical opinions, he makes his own perceptive contributions, as in the 
welcome suggestion of onfunde in place of the hopeless MS mwatide 2226. 

The Judith fragment, though only one-ninth the length of the much- 
edited Beowulf, would appear to offer fuller opportunity for fresh treatment. 
Only a handful of passages have received a considerable amount of comment. 
Dobbie again shows a laudable desire to keep MS readings. He retains agotene 
(J 32) and devotes 16 lines to it where Cook thought no note necessary. He 
retains waelscel (J 312: “‘not elsewhere recorded’”’) but suggests a more ex- 
tensive corruption underlying the passage. When he makes lines 287-88 
hypermetric like 289-90, his emendation (Timmer prefers nu over nyde) 
offers no more violence to the text than did Cook’s and the idiom seems im- 
proved. Dobbie’s estimate, based on Max Foerster’s tentative reconstruction, 
that the extant text constituted less than a third of the original poem, seems 
entirely reasonable; Timmer in 1952 assumed (p. 2) that “about three- 
quarters are lost.’’ He refuses to tamper with the opening words, which have 
defied clarification, since any proposals would be “sheer guesswork”—even 
more, it may be added, than Thorpe’s for Finnsburh or Klaeber’s for Maldon. 
Without ruling out the possibility that Judith was originally written in the 
Anglian dialect, Dobbie finds no reason for believing that the poem was 
ever non-West Saxon. But to state that “there is no need whatever to assume 
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an Anglian origin” (p. Ixv) is surely extreme, particularly in the light of 
Jackson Campbell’s recent review of Timmer’s edition in JEGP, tu, 397-99. 
The available evidence, including the absence of any traces of Early West- 
Saxon in the fragment and the uncertainty as to date, makes it still possible 
to argue with Foerster and Kemp Malone, among recent authorities, for an 
Anglian original. (In connection with the dating, Dobbie rightly rejects Fos- 
ter’s identification of Judith with the Mercian Adelflaed.) Thus, while it 
may have been too much the fashion fifty years ago to make exorbitant claims 
for the “Northumbrian theory,” it is still too early to make a categorical 
denial of Anglian origins for certain poems, even when they are late—and 
even perhaps for the Paris Psalter, as Krapp did in Vol. v (1932). 
ROLAND M. SmiTH 
University of Illinois 


LAURENCE NOWELL’s VOCABULARIUM SAxonicuM. Edited by Albert H. 
Marckwardt. (University of Michigan Publications, Language and Lit- 
erature, Volume xxv.) Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1952. 
Pp. 198. $5. 


THE FIRST publication of an important document in the history of scholarship 
is always a welcome event, and this is especially true of Laurence Nowell’s 
Vocabularium, which Professor Marckwardt now presents in its entirety, 
together with a biographical and critical introduction. Nowell, dean of 
Lichfield from 1559 until his death in 1576 and referred to by William Camden 
as the “first restorer of the Saxon language,” published nothing during his 
lifetime, and it is only recently that he has achieved the recognition to which 
his activities as a pioneer in Old English studies entitle him. It was, in fact, 
not until 1935, when the late Dr. Robin Flower read his British Academy lec- 
ture “Laurence Nowell and the Discovery of England in Tudor Times,” 
that proper attention was drawn to Nowell’s interests in historical topography 
and toponymy, as well as in the language and culture of the Anglo-Saxons. 
Thanks to the work of Dr. Flower and Professor Marckwardt, the full impor- 
tance of Nowell’s work and the unusual breadth of his studies have since 
then become apparent. That he was once the owner of the Beowulf manu- 
script, the second part of MS. Cotton Vitellius A.xv, is indicated by his signa- 
ture at the head of the first page; it has also been shown that the sixteenth- 
century interlinear translation of parts of fol. 9-10 of the Exeter Book is 
in his hand; and Dr. Flower, in the Introduction to the facsimile edition of 
the Exeter Book (1933), pp. 91-92, has called attention to other manuscripts 
which may have been in his possession. Nowell was, besides, an extraordinar- 
ily active copyist of Old English manuscripts, and eight volumes of his tran- 
scripts are now preserved in the British Museum as Additional MSS. 43,703- 
43,710; of particular importance is the copy, in MS. 43,703, of the poem “The 
Seasons for Fasting,” the original of which was destroyed in the Cottonian 
fire of 1731. 

The Vocabularium, Nowell’s most important work, was apparently 
compiled during the middle 1560’s, at the height of his scholarly activities. 
Approximately 6,500 words are defined in it, in many cases with illustrative 
citations, and frequently with an indication of the source from which the 
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word or the citation was derived. In the words of the editor (p. 7), “the 
Vocabularium is an early exemplar of the citation dictionary, and Nowell 
assumes considerable importance as being one of the first to employ the in- 
ductive technique of modern lexicography.”’ Elsewhere, in Studies in Philology, 
XLV (1948), 21-36, Professor Marckwardt has shown how, by means of these 
citations and references, it is possible to trace Nowell’s reading in some detail. 
He has shown, for example, that the Vocabularium contains 195 words ap- 
parently taken from the Lindisfarne Gospels; 170 of these are labeled “‘Lind.,” 
while the other twenty-five are attested nowhere else in Old English. He has 
also identified 128 citations from Aélfric’s homilies and 108 from the Alfredian 
Orosius, besides lesser numbers from Wulfstan’s homilies, A£lfric’s Latin 
grammar, the Old English legal codes, at least two manuscripts of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, the Alfredian Bede, and a number of bilingual glosses, 
particularly those of MS. Cotton Cleopatra A.iii. All this adds up to a wider 
acquaintance with Old English texts than most of us would have been willing 
to attribute to any sixteenth-century scholar. Another interesting feature of 
the Vocabularium is the frequent citation of words from Nowell’s own Lan- 
cashire dialect which are not preserved in standard English; in JEGP, xtv1 
(1947), 177-82, Professor Marckwardt has listed no less than 173 of these 
words, which represent a valuable source for the Lancashire dialect of Nowell’s 
time. 

The later history of the Vocabularium, and its influence upon scholar- 
ship, is also of considerable interest. In 1567, when he apparently ceased to be 
an active scholar, Nowell turned over his materials to his younger friend and 
pupil William Lambarde, who used them in the preparation of his Archaio- 
nomia, the first edition of the Anglo-Saxon laws. Lambarde made a number 
of additions to the Vocabularium, which in the present edition are enclosed 
in square brackets. At about this time, the Vocabularium was also used by 
John Joscelyn and John Parker in the preparation of their Old English-Latin 
dictionary, now MSS. Cotton Titus A.xv and A.xvi. Later it became the 
property of John Selden, with whose other books it eventually came to the 
Bodleian Library. While in Selden’s possession it served William Somner in 
the preparation of his Dictionarium Saxonico-Latino-Anglicum of 1659, the 
first published dictionary of Old English. The extent of Somner’s dependence 
on Nowell has been studied by Professor Marckwardt in Philological Quar- 
terly, xxv1 (1947), 345-51; his findings are summarized in the introduction 
to the present book, together with an estimate of the use of Nowell’s work by 
Joscelyn and Parker. During the seventeenth century, also, Franciscus 
Junius made a copy of the Vocabularium, now MS. Junius 26, and presumably 
used it in the preparation of his Etymologicum Anglicanum. 

In the light of these facts it is clear that, at least in its influence, the 
Vocabularium is one of the great pioneer works of Old English scholarship, 
and Professor Marckwardt is to be congratulated on the admirable edition 
which he has given us. I have only one suggestion to make: that a further 
annotation of the more obscure entries would be both possible and profitable. 
I cite only a few examples, from the early pages, which I have noted in passing. 
At p. 24, the entry “ged4lged. Colerata,”’ which Nowell copied correctly from 
MS. Cotton Cleopatra A.iii (Wright-Wiilker, Vocabularies, 513, 2), must rest 
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on a scribal error for getelged in the Cleopatra MS.; cf. the gloss ‘‘Colerata, 
getelged, od6e gedeagod” elsewhere in the same manuscript (Wright-Wiilker, 
373, 17). At p. 164 of the Vocabularium we find the entry “‘geTelgod. Died.” 
At p. 27, the entry “Ambeht. Conlatio” is Nowell’s grror. The Cleopatra 
MS., from which he evidently took it, has ‘“‘Conlato, ambehte” (Wright- 
Wiilker, 364, 38), but what this means I have no idea, unless ambehte is past 
participle, instrumental singular, of the verb ambehtan (Bosworth-Toller, 
Supplement, p. 35). On p. 25, the first definition of 4’ sne, “‘inops,”’ is impossi- 
ble and probably rests on a misreading of a MS. gesne. The word edelturf, 
which appears on p. 26 with the spelling 4del-, is attested only in the poetry, 
nine times in all but only twice (Genesis 1774, 2678) with the form -turf, 
the other seven instances having the dative singular -tyrf. The fact that Nowell 
gives separate entries for Burh and Byrig (pp. 42, 43) suggests that he would 
have been unable to convert the dative -tyrf into a nominative -turf, and the 
inference is therefore allowable that he found the word in Genesis. Such 
observations and speculations, taken singly, are perhaps not impressive, but 
they seem worth setting down, and in quantity they may prove to be of 
significance. 
E.uiott V. K. DoBBIE 
Columbia University 


\NNALEN DER DEUTSCHEN LITERATUR (Geschichte der deutschen Literatur 
von den Anfangen bis zur Gegenwart. Eine Gemeinschaftsarbeit zahl- 
reicher Fachgelehrter.) Herausgegeben von Heinz Otto Burger. Stutt- 
gart: J. B. Metzlersche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1951-1952. Pp. 853. 
ERGANZUNGSHEFTE: (1) VERGLEICHENDE ZEITTAFEL ZUR DEUTSCHEN 
LITERATURGESCHICHTE. Von Kurt Herbert Halbach. 1952. Pp. 52. (2) 
BIBLIOGRAPHIE ZUR DEUTSCHEN LITERATURGESCHICHTE. Von Otto Ol- 
zien. 1953. Pp. 156. 


TWELVE SPECIALIsTs have contributed period surveys to this novel and sub- 
stantial literary history, which was conceived by Heinz Otto Burger (Er- 
langen) in the belief that modern specialization as well as modern lack of 
agreement on the nature of historical movement preclude the writing of a 
satisfactory total history of literature by one man. Burger also holds that 
all works of literature, including those salient few that are transcendent and 
‘‘timeless,”’ originate as historical events, occurring within specific historical 
situations; on this belief he bases his modest hope that a detached study of 
contemporaneous phenomena may yield bits of objective truth regarding their 
nature and the relationship among them. The contributors to the Annalen 
have accordingly organized their period surveys from A.D. 770 on in brief 
chronological subsections which generally cover five to twenty-five years of 
homogeneous production and are labeled with descriptive headings; most 
contributors have also prefaced their respective work with an analysis of the 
intellectual and social situation in the period they treat. Burger’s further 
requirement that the study of historical circumstances be balanced by “‘phe- 
nomenological” contemplation of single figures and works as self-contained 
entities is fully satisfied by the number of fresh critical appraisals with which 
the various period surveys of the Annalen are studded. 
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Altogether, careful and expert execution has made the Amnalen a ju- 
dicious, up-to-date and stimulating work. Felix Genzmer (Tiibingen) con- 
trives a facile account of heroic legend and poetry; Helmut de Boor (Berlin) 
submits a crisply written chronicle of the period 770-1170; some of his sharply 
etched individual appraisals are commendably effective. Hugo Kuhn (Tiibin- 
gen) notes the influence of the Crusades and of the crisis of the Empire on 
chivalric literature in its successive stages, culminating in the breach be- 
tween idea and experience signalized in Wolfram’s engrossment with human 
suffering, in Gottfried’s representation of ideal Minne as utterly incompatible 
with the reality of life, in Walther’s work, and in the unmitigated realism of 
the Nibelungenlied. 

The late Friedrich Ranke (Basel) and Siegfried Beyschlag (Erlangen) 
lay bare the main shoots of the tangled literary growth between 1230 and 
1490 while Richard Newald (Freiburg i. Br.) records the anfractuous duality 
of the period 1490-1600. Willi Flemming (Mainz) offers a tightly organized 
survey of the Baroque period, stressing the social influences on neo-courtly 
literature and minimizing by implication the significance of a “‘gegenhé- 
fische Strémung.”’ The survey of the Enlightenment by Fritz Martini (Techn. 
Hochschule, Stuttgart) emphasizes ideology and attitudes rather than men 
and works. Wolfdietrich Rasch (Wiirzburg) achieves notable concentration in 
surveying the period 1775-1805; he notes its loss of social and religious con- 
text, its enthronement of the human individual as the symbol of total being, 
its recovery of an Absolute in new guises and its synthesis of originally 
Christian and classical elements. In the period 1805-1832, Wolfgang Baum- 
gart (Erlangen) sees literature expressing the desire for individual integration 
in communal groupings. Heinz Otto Burger makes ideological transformation 
the main axis of his survey of the nineteenth century; he notes a “loss of 
center’’ resulting either in catastrophe, or in a new, affirmative and “‘chthonic” 
realism, or in formal pessimism. Hans Schwerte (Erlangen) finds the period 
1889-1945 marked by struggles for human regeneration and new meanings, 
dominated alternately by rationalism and irrationalism, and punctuated by 
three turning points: 1889, 1910, 1924. Since 1924 literature has expressed 
tendencies toward the reintegration of men in large collective orders or their 
reaggregation under new mythologies; Weinheber, who died in 1945, recorded 
the closing, tragic-heroic phase of individualism. 

Hugo Moser (Tiibingen) emphasizes broad historical perspectives in the 
appended Amnalen der deutschen Sprache while Kurt Herbert Halbach 
(Tiibingen) covers four thousand years in fifty-two supplementary pages of 
comparative chronological tables which juxtapose contemporary events in 
German and foreign literature, the fine arts, ideological debate, technology 
and politics. 

Collaborators in the Annalen have submitted material for the supple- 
mentary selective Bibliographie. This compilation, which includes works 
published in 1952, is a reliable and fairly inclusive reference handbook. The 
six two-column pages of Part A list bibliographical and methodological works, 
complete and regional literary histories and works on single genres; the twenty 
pages of Part B cover the epochs of literary history; on the ninety-eight pages 
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of Part C individual writers and works are treated in alphabetical order; 
existent editions of works, letters and diaries are listed, followed by biogra- 
phies, monographs and special studies in order of their generally recognized 
value; to save space, titles are usually shortened. 

The reader will find no major errors in the Annalen. It should perhaps be 
made clear that Keller’s often quoted reference to Feuerbach as a ‘‘Zauber- 
vogel”’ (p. 646) occurs only in the original version of Der griine Heinrich. The 
discussion of Problematische Naturen (p. 674) requires minor correction: the 
woman who has a temple of Venus in her manor park is Oswald Stein’s mistress, 
Melitta von Berkow, and not his employer, Baronin Grenwitz. Schwager 
Kronos (p. 459) is an inaccurate title. Since Elisabeth Langgisser was twenty- 
three years younger than Gertrud von le Fort, it is a lapse to refer to them as 
“gleichaltrig”’ (p. 825). 

The name “Der Spervogel,” occurring on pp. 90, 138, 159, should per- 
haps be indexed since it is still familiar. The following minor omissions from 
the index have occurred: Herzog von Anhalt, p. 163; Abtissin von Wetzikon, 
p. 198; Hans Mair von Nérdlingen, p. 240; Hans Nithart, p. 283. After the 
index entry “Clavigo,”’ p. 863, “458” should read “458 ff.”’; after “Zincgref,”’ 
p. 882, “348 ff.” should read “349.” 

Some lapses have occurred in the rendering of proper names: ‘‘Appoli- 
naris Sidonius,” pp. 21, 856; ““Michael’”’ for the standard, shorter Michel 
(Beheim), p. 857; “Chelidénius” for Chelidonius, p. 300; ‘‘Elbelin von Esels- 
berg” (for Eselberg), p. 860; “‘Felsecker” for the common and standard 
FelBecker, p. 385; “‘Guilleaume,” pp. 543, 856, 857; “‘Nikolaus Hermann” 
(for the usual Herman), p. 864; “Riidiger von Hiinkhofen” (for Hunkhofen; 
Stammler, Verfasserlex., writes ““Hunchoven”’!), p. 876; “Wernher von Ho- 
henberg” (for the customary Honberg), p. 210; “Harsdérfer” (for Hars- 
dérffer), pp. 851, 852; “Kunz Kistner’ (for Kistener), p. 868; “‘Mussard” 
(for Mussar), p. 622; ““Melanchton,” p. 850; “Riidiger von Munre”’ (for 
Murne), p. 212; “Eberhart,” for the standard Eberhard (von Sax), p. 209; 
“Egenolt” for Egenolf (von Stauffenberg), p. 860; “von Stucken” (for 
Stucken), p. 879. 

Some typographical errors have occurred: a comma is required after 
“Herren,” p. 90, last line; “der selben,” p. 93; “Ein satz” (for Einsatz), 
p. 134; ““Minnebes itz,” p. 134; “seitl305,” p. 205; “ROSSESS” (cf. GROSZ 
on p. 259), p. 236; “Ab 1943” (for 1443’), p. 263; “des Parvenues”’ (for 
Parveniis), p. 402; ‘a usbreiten,” p. 408; “arm lich,” p. 408; “Cristoph,” 
p. 478; “friihvaterlos,”’ p. 522; “Le hre,” p. 667; “‘so Icher,”’ p. 697; “deiut- 
sche,” p. 699; “eingeschaltenten,” p. 730; “ohnelyrisch,” p. 731; “wa” 
(for was), p. 733; “An dreas,” p. 763; “MAXMELL” (for MAX MELL), 
p. 777; “geléstete” (for gelésteste), p. 778; “‘Merigarto,” a title, should be 
italicized, p. 871; ‘‘Rolandlied,”’ p. 876; Uhlcnhart, p. 880. 

A few factual and typographical errors are found in the chronological 
tables: “Bernhard von Caivaux,” p. 11; “Guilleaume,” p. 13; ““Hohenberg”’ 
for Honberg, p. 15; ““Galvain’’ for Galvani, p. 37; ‘““Engénie Grandet,” p. 41; 
“biblischeBilder,” p. 48; “1025” for 1952, p. 50; Finnegan’s Wake, which ap- 
peared in 1939, is dated “1927,” p. 50. 
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Minor errors in no wise detract from the signal merits of the Annalen; 
the component period surveys are unmistakably stamped as authoritative by 
their incorporation of recent scholarly evaluations and by the finesse with 
which the abundant material is disposed and interpreted. 

ALAN HOLSKE 
Brown University 


NOTKER-STUDIEN, TEIL I unp MII. LATEINISCH-ALTHOCHDEUTSCHES 
GLOSSAR UND ALTHOCHDEUTSCH-LATEINISCHES WORTERVERZEICHNIS 
zu NoTKERS BOETHIUS DE CONSOLATIONE PHILOSOPHIAE, BucH I. Von 
Alfred Karl Dolch. (New York University Ottendorfer Memorial Series of 
Germanic Monographs, No. 16.) Borna-Leipzig: Robert Noske; New 
York: Hafner Publishing Co., o. J. viii+-297 S. $4.50. 


DES VERFASSERS Lateinisch-althochdeutsches Glossar zu Notkers Ubersetzung 
von Boethius’ De Consolatione Philosophiae, Buch I, war bereits 1926 abge- 
schlossen. Es wurde 1928 in Deutschland gedruckt und 1938 im JEGP von 
W. F. Twaddell besprochen (xxxvu, 287 ff.). Zusammen mit diesem ersten 
Teil erscheint jetzt als zweiter das entsprechende Althochdeutsch-lateinische 
W drterverzeichnis. Nach dem Vorwort war er im Jahre 1933 fertiggestellt. 
Ein dritter Teil, enthaltend “Quellenforschung,” bleibt noch ungedruckt. 

Aus der Geschichte des Manuskripts ergibt sich, daf die neue kritische 
Ausgabe von Sehrt und Starck nicht benutzt ist, d-h. Pipers Text von 1882 
liegt zugrunde und wird nach den Seitenzahlen zitiert. Da eine Revision des 
langst gedruckten Glossars nicht in Frage kam, mufte das Wérterverzeichnis 
ebenfalls den unverinderten Text und die unverinderten Zitate bringen. 
Diese unvermeidliche Entscheidung erschwert das Auffinden von Stellen 
fiir den Benutzer, der nur Sehrt-Starck zur Hand hat. 

Fiir den althochdeutsch-lateinischen Teil hatte man bisher die recht 
gute Dissertation von Nils Lindahl (Vollsténdiges Glossar zu Notkers Boethius 
De Consolatione Philosophiae, Buch I, Uppsala, 1916), die—ebenfalls auf 
Piper basiert—zu jedem Stichwort die grammatische Definition, die Be- 
deutung, die Belege aus Notker im Satzzusammenhang, den lateinischen Satz 
und den Verweis auf Graff bringt. Natiirlich ist Lindahls Arbeit hier ver- 
wertet. Eine praktische Neuerung ist, dai diese Belege bei Dolch nach drei 
Punkten gegliedert sind: nach dem Stichwort stehen unter I die lateinischen 
Vokabeln, die einfach iibersetzt sind; unter II die ahd.Belege, die kein 
direktes Vorbild in dem iibersetzten Satz haben; unter III Hinweise auf 
Belege, die als Notkers Zusatze zum lateinischen Original oder als ganz 
freie Wiedergabe des Gedankens in den ahd. Wortlaut gekommen sind. Die 
Verweise auf Graff fehlen und werden wohl auch nicht vermift werden. 
Die genauen grammatischen Definitionen der ahd. Formen sind ebenfalls 
nicht aus Lindahl wiederholt; unter Umstainden mu man also doch auf den 
Vorgiinger zuriickgreifen. 

Man darf dankbar dafiir sein, da das Wérterverzeichnis dem lat.-ahd. 
Glossar als Erginzung nun endlich nachgefolgt ist und zusammen mit diesem 
in einem Bande erworben werden kann. Aber die lange Pause zwischen dem 
Erscheinen der Hialften bleibt sehr bedauerlich, weil die aufgewandte Miihe 
erst so spat der Forschung zugute kommt, und dazu noch belastet mit dem 
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erwahnten Nachteil fiir die Benutzung. Andererseits war es méglich, dem 
ersten Teil “‘Berichtigungen und Zusatze” auf 20 Seiten zu zwei Spalten 
nachzuschicken (nur drei Eintriige beziehen sich auf den zweiten Teil). 
ERNST ALFRED PHILIPPSON 
University of Illinois 


NOTKER III voN St. GALLEN ALS UBERSETZER UND KOMMENTATOR VON 
Boetuius’ DE CoNSOLATIONE PHILOSOPHIAE. Von Ingeborg Schrobler. 
(Hermaea, Germanistische Forschungen; Neue Folge, Nr. 2.) Tiibingen: 
Max Niemeyer, 1953. ix+195 S. DM.22.50. 


I. SCHROBLERS Leipziger Habilitationsschrift vom Jahre 1943 war bisher 
nur durch einen Teildruck bekannt: das erste Kapitel erschien 1951 in 
ZfdA, Lxxxi, 40-57; es behandelt einen Grundzug in Notkers Kommen- 
tatorentatigkeit, der mit einem gliicklich gewahlten Ausdruck als inter- 
pretatio christiana charakterisiert wird. Das Christentum des Boethius, das 
uns wieder (wie friiher dem Mittelalter) unbezweifelbar erscheint, ist namlich 
in seiner Schrift vom Troste der Philosophie latent, und Notker hat—bewuB8t 
oder unbewuBt—es als seine Aufgabe betrachtet, das Christliche zu unter- 
streichen. Wenn Boethius sich vorsichtig zwischen Platonismus, Neuplatonis- 
mus und Christentum hin- und herwindet, um das Gemeinsame zu beleuchten 
und das Trennende zu verdunkeln, so bemiiht sich Notker—wie andere 
Kommentatoren vor ihm—, die Doppeldeutigkeit des Textes fiir eine ein- 
deutige christliche Interpretation zu benutzen. Sein Vorgehen ist naiv, aber 
es erhalt seine Stiitze durch einen festen Glauben an die Orthodoxie des 
Originals, der Zweifel oder gar Kritik bei ihm nicht aufkommen laft. 

In dem folgenden zweiten (und Haupt-) Kapitel des Buches werden die 
philosophischen Vorstellungskreise des Textes und Notkers Verhiltnis zu 
diesen ausfiihrlich erértert, naimlich (1) die Priexistenz der Seele mit den 
damit zusammenhangenden Vorstellungen von der Anamnesis (Erinnerung 
an die friiher geschaute Wahrheit) und von der Riickkehr der Seele in die 
Heimat; (2) die Erkenntnislehre des Boethius; (3) das Verhiltnis von Vor- 
sehung und Willensfreiheit; (4) das Wesen des Zufalls; (5) Zeit und Ewigkeit; 
(6) die Fortuna-Vorstellung bei Boethius. Zu jedem Abschnitt ist die oben 
erlauterte Art der Kommentierung mit bezeichnenden Beispielen belegt. 
Sowohl des Boethius wie Notkers Gedankenginge werden im einzelnen auf 
ihre Quellen zuriickgefiihrt, und—wenn méglich—werden zeitgendssische 
Kommentare zu Boethius zur Erhellung von Notkers Zusitzen herangezogen. 
lrotz Naumanns Vorarbeit war dafiir ein eingehendes Handschriftenstudium 
nétig, wozu der Verfasserin das Material fiir die Wiener Consolatio-Ausgabe 
zur Verfiigung stand. 

So reizvoll es wire, iiber das theologische Zwischen-den-Zeilen-Lesen 
(und Notkers gelegentliche Versehen) hier zu berichten—wir miissen uns 
dies versagen zugunsten des philologischen Anliegens der Arbeit. Notker gilt 
bekanntlich als der Schépfer der philosophischen Fachsprache und damit 
eines Grofteils der abstrakten Begriffe des Althochdeutschen. Zu jedem 
philosophischen Problem gehért hier deshalb eine Untersuchung iiber die 
Terminologie, die den einschlagigen ahd. Wortschatz zusammenstellt und 
die das Gefundene dann mit Hilfe von Steinmeyers ahd. Wortschatzzetteln, 
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den publizierten Boethius-Glossen und eigenen Quellenforschungen sorg- 
faltig aufzuteilen sucht, um am Ende das Notkerische Eigentum zuriickzu- 
behalten. 

Bei den Vorstellungen iiber die Wanderung der Seele vom Himmel zur 
Erde und wieder zum Himmel sah sich der Ubersetzer allerdings keinem 
abstrakt-philosophischen Vokabular gegeniiber, denn Boethius redete hier in 
poetischen Bildern. Wesentlich héhere Anforderungen an die Sprachbe- 
herrschung aber stellten die anderen Ideenkomplexe. Ich beschranke mich 
darauf, in engem Anschlu® an I. Schrébler einige Punkte der Erkenntnis- 
lehre hervorzuheben. Es galt, den lateinischen Wortschatz fiir den Sinnbezirk 
des Erkennens, d.h. die vier Grade der Erkenntnis (sensus, imaginatio, ratio, 
intellectus) und die sehr verwickelte antike Theorie der Sinneswahrnehmung 
genauestens zu tibertragen. Die ungewohnlichen, aber erkenntnistheoretisch 
wichtigen Unterscheidungen der Vorlage muften beibehalten werden. 
Notker klebte aber durchaus nicht am lateinischen Wortlaut, sondern 
behielt sich freie Hand vor. Feine Schattierungen eines Begriffs werden zur 
Verdeutlichung aufgespalten und auf mehrere ahd.Wo6rter verteilt (z.B. 
iudicium als “Urteil” ist erteilunga, als “geistige Schau”’ ist chiesunga, als 
“‘Erachten” ist ahta, ahtén, dunchen; usw.). Auf der anderen Seite treibt ihn 
das Verlangen nach Klarheit manchmal zur Zusammenfassung, ohne daf 
bei diesem Verfahren etwas verloren ginge (z.B. facultas, natura, vis animae 
kénnen durch das einfache maht verdeutscht werden). Ein weiteres Beispiel 
fiir seine Fahigkeit, eine sprachliche Schwierigkeit zu meistern: unabhangig 
von lat. sensus wird sin als Oberbegriff fiir die vier Erkenntnisvermégen ein- 
gefiihrt; infolgedessen wird das lat. sensus fiir die unterste Erkenntnisstufe 
beibehalten, wie auch der Plural sensas fiir die Sinneswahrnehmungen. An 
vielen solchen Stellen wird klar, wie souverin Notker seine Aufgabe anzu- 
fassen wufte; dafS§ er vor allem seine sprachlichen Register vollstandig be- 
herrschte, bevor er an die Arbeit ging. 

Ein drittes Kapitel (‘‘Notker’’) sucht die Ergebnisse der Arbeit zusam- 
menzufassen. Notkers Methode des Kommentierens, die Herkunft seines 
Wissens (seine Belesenheit), sein Verhaltnis zu einzelnen Autoren und Au- 
toritaten erginzen sich zu einem Bilde des Kommentators, das bei aller 
Gelehrtheit doch die Originalitat vermissen la®t. Dagegen ist des Uber- 
setzers sprachliche Leistung nach der lateinischen wie nach der deutschen 
Seite einzigartig, ausgezeichnet durch ihren hohen Grad der Richtigkeit, 
ihre unbedingte Uberlegenheit iiber die vorhandenen Versuche. Bereichernde 
Umprigung von altem Sprac'istoff und schépferische Neuprigung begegnen 
auf Schritt und Tritt. Eine Liste der &rat \eyoueva des Textes und der sonst 
nur in anderen Notkerschriften belegten Bildungen umfaft 76 Wérter. 

Die Verfasserin hat unser Wissen von Notkers Person und Wirken durch 
ihre sorgfaltigen Analysen der philosophischen Argumentation des Lateiners 
und der theologischen des Deutschen und ihre umsichtigen Quellenstudien 
zu beiden vertieft. Der Hauptwert ihrer Arbeit liegt aber in ihren Beitragen 


1 Die Seitenzahlen in den ersten drei Kolumnen (S.178/9) sind unrichtig. Um die 
richtige Zah] zu finden, mu man jede um 2 vermindern (dies betrifft ungihuht bis 
hinafertig). 
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zur Kenntnis des althochdeutschen Wortschatzes der abstrakten Begriffe. 
ERNST ALFRED PHILIPPSON 


University of Illinois 


LIEBESLYRIK DER DEUTSCHEN FrUHE. Von Hennig Brinkmann. Diisseldorf: 
Padagogischer Verlag Schwann, 1952. 

MINNESANG DES 13. JAHRHUNDERTS AUS CARL VON Kraus’ ‘DEUTSCHEN 
LIEDERDICHTERN” AUSGEWAHLT. Von Hugo Kuhn. Mit Ubertragung 
der Melodien von Georg Reichert. Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 
1953. 


WE HAVE HAD compendious anthologies of Minnesang now for almost two 
hundred years. Ever since Bodmer’s and Breitinger’s Sammlung von Minne- 
singern in 1758-59 (heralded ten years earlier by their smaller Proben der 
alten schwabischen Poesie and supplemented in 1810 almost simultaneously 
by Benecke and Rafimann), Minnesang has been subjected to intensive 
study. Because Minnesang, in addition to its intrinsic merits as poetry, also 
records the development of the German language in one of the most crucial 
stages of its growth, during which it achieved a refinement almost unequalled 
to our day, scholars have expected editors to reflect this refinement in their 
texts. Von der Hagen’s Minnesinger of 1838, which attempted to give all the 
texts of Minnesang as well as their literary history, was unsuccessful from the 
scholarly point of view for a number of good reasons, the least known of which 
is the fact that nearly all of its text was printed by 1825, so that the book was 
literally thirteen years out of date when it appeared. Later editions of Minne- 
sang have all been made on a smaller scale, being limited either to a single 
ms. (e.g., those by Pfeiffer and Pfaff) or to a period or author (as those by 
Lachmann and Haupt). Since then there has been little satisfaction on the 
part of scholars with text editions of Minnesang: they are either not refined 
enough or they are too refined. Today, after having retreated from the op- 
timistic positivism of Lachmann (or rather of his followers) as well as from 
the primitivism of those who will accept only faithful facsimiles of the mss., 
we have arrived at a happy compromise which is reflected in the new col- 
lections now appearing. 

Brinkmann’s Liebeslyrik der deutschen Friihe isa chronologically arranged 
anthology beginning with Kiirenberg, ending with Wolfram, and including 
nearly eighty pages of Walther. All of the poets of Minnesangs Friihling are 
represented with the exception of Spervogel and Engelhart von Adelnburg, 
for whom Wolfram and Walther are substituted. The selections have been 
made with the twofold purpose of choosing the best and at the same time the 
most representative work of each poet. The necessarily subjective factors of 
such a procedure are happily compensated by the ample selections offered: 
very few favorites are missed. In his treatment of the text Brinkmann has 
shown himself more conservative than Lachmann-Kraus, but certainly not to the 
point of slavishly retaining clumsy ms. readings which could just as well be 
normalized. Brinkmann has been guided by his ear in his conservatism, and 
only the most unimaginative eye-reader will find his text troublesome. Unfor- 
tunately he has not marked long vowels. Since his anthology is obviously 
intended primarily for beginners and non-specialists in MHG literature, this 
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is a fault. Only the most delicate of aesthetes are disturbed by vowel marking, 
and they should have photo-facsimiles in color and on parchment anyway. 
Fortunately similar considerations have not kept Brinkmann from punctuat- 
ing expertly and conscientiously. The textual apparatus rigidly abstains from 
discussion, and indicates only ms. sources and their variant readings. The 
index of first lines for each strophe also lists the author and the sequence 
number of poem and strophe plus the page number, a procedure which greatly 
facilitates reference and which should be imitated by others. The introduction 
comprises the first ninety pages of the book and is a masterpiece of concise 
expository writing. It need hardly be remarked that Brinkmann is qualified 
as few others for the task of explaining and describing Minnesang. He has 
not treated his subject as literary history with names, dates and places, 
which are readily accessible elsewhere, but has limited himself to the descrip- 
tive essay. He has conscientiously given the standard reference for each 
poem in the left margin (e.g. [MF] 34, 3/4) though not without misgivings, 
and has provided each poem with a title: “Es miiSte gelingen, von der un- 
wiirdigen Anfiihrung mit Zahlen freizukommen, die heute in der Forschung 
noch iiblich ist (etwa Minnesangs Friihling 136, 1 oder Walther 45, 37). 
Gedichte gehéren nicht in den Bereich der Arithmetik” (p. 9). All very well; 
titles consisting of the first line like ‘Unter der linden” or an unusual word 
like “‘sumerlaten” are readily identifiable, but who will recognize “Schmerz 
und Treue” or “Heimlicher blic’’? It is too late to change an old tradition, 
and names must be traditional, if anything. 


A review of Kuhn’s Minnesang des 13. Jahrhunderts would properly be a 
review of the source of its selections: Karl von Kraus’ Deutsche Liederdichter 
des 13. Jahrhunderts. Kuhn has taken his selections from some forty of von 
Kraus’ sixty-nine poets; the ratio is one hundred and twenty-one pages to von 
Kraus’ six hundred. The introduction is not a formal essay, as that to Brink- 
mann’s book, but in its eight footnotes is compressed a wealth of very stimu- 
lating ideas for dissertations and seminar papers. The apparatus is limited to 
variant readings with the source indicated, without comment. An interesting 
and valuable addition to this anthology is a supplement of melodies arranged 
by Georg Reichert with eight pages of musical text. Kuhn has followed von 
Kraus in marking long vowels and also in the alphabetical arrangement of 
the poets. 


Together these two books constitute an excellent text for a semester 


course in Minnesang. 
FREDERICK R. WHITESELL 


University of the South 


MIDDLE ENGLIsH Dictionary. Part E. 1. Hans Kurath, Editor. Sherman M. 
Kuhn, Associate Editor. Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of Michigan 
Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 1952. 


THE FIRST part of the eagerly awaited Middle English Dictionary has at last 
appeared. It has a long history. It begins with two communications from Sir 
William Craigie to the Philological Society of London in 1919. Sir William 
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pointed out that since the Oxford Dictionary dealt with all periods of the 
language from the seventh to the twentieth centuries, its editors had not 
found it possible to devote especial attention to any particular stretch of 
time. Each definite period had special characteristics which could only be 
appreciated when studied by itself. To deal adequately with any period it 
was necessary to have for it a special dictionary. He went on to show that the 
two existing dictionaries of Middle English, Bradley-Stratmann and Miatz- 
ner were quite inadequate for an age which includes Chaucer, Langland, 
Gower, Lydgate and Caxton. “A complete dictionary of Middle English 
would be a work of marvellous richness and interest, not merely in respect of 
language, but for the light it would throw upon the manners and the customs 
of the time. Such a work can never be undertaken on practical grounds, but 
in the interest of English scholarship, I hope that by some means or other it 
may yet be carried out.” (Transactions of the Philological Society, 1925-30 
(1931) pp. 6-11.) From Sir William’s communications there developed a series 
of Period Dictionaries in English and Scotch. The Middle English Dictionary 
is the first to appear for an English period. 

The very scope, then, of the Oxford Dictionary made it impossible to 
represent a particular period fully. If a “meaning” or “sense” as constituted 
by the editors stretched from Middle English to the present day, the defini- 
tions would be written from the modern point of view. Of course if the editors 
constituted a “meaning” or “sense’’ as existing only in Middle English, then 
the definition would be written from a medieval point of view. The rule, more 
honored in the breach than in the observance, was to illustrate the meanings 
by one quotation a century. At best this coverage was thin. Frequently, 
however, a quotation for each century could not be found. But when all 
these defects are granted, Professor Samuel Moore used to declare that we 
could make a very good Middle English Dictionary by simply reprinting the 
Middle English portion of the Oxford Dictionary. 

Such a publication would be woefully out-of-date. The Oxford Dictionary 
began to appear in 1882, the E volume was published in 1893. The very forces 
which made the Oxford Dictionary possible have also made it obsolescent. 
Furnivall was tireless in searching out manuscript sources and he founded 
the Early English Text Society mainly with the idea of providing the Dic- 
tionary with printed material that it could quote. Furnivall’s quotations from 
a work often came to the Dictionary in three stages, first, direct from a 
manuscript he had discovered, secondly from the proofsheets of the book 
based on the manuscript, thirdly from the final form of the book as pub- 
lished. Furnivall has been dead fifty years but the E.E.T-S. is still going 
strong. Other societies, as for instance to quote one of many, the Surtees 
Society, have continued to publish. The county societies and archaeological 
journals print numbers of Middle English documents. Every year there are 
large additions to the corpus of Middle English documents in print which no 
lexicographer has ever touched. 

Over and above all this, bad old editions have been superseded by ac- 
curate texts. We have a complete concordance to Chaucer, which, of itself, 
makes a new dictionary necessary. Scholars are always discovering new 
sources of words; for instance, the Scandinavians have exploited the Rolls 
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Series and other government publications for proper names. (The Middle 
English Dictionary has done this too.) Scientific works of the Middle English 
period have become available which provide the Dictionary with an important 
new vocabulary. In a word, not only does the old material need to be worked 
over very carefully but there is also an immense body of new material yielding 
vast numbers of words not recorded in any dictionary. 

The present Middle English Dictionary is made up of materials from 
many sources. The Oxford Press has given all the quotations it had from the 
N.E.D. for this period, including those it published, those it did not publish, 
and those it had collected for a supplement. A committee of the Modern 
Language Association took the matter in hand and Professor Northup of 
Cornell began gathering materials which were passed on to Michigan. 

In 1930 Professor Samuel Moore of the University of Michigan took 
over and he began to collect quotations on the widest possible scale. He 
drew up a list of all the sources available or accessible. These were read partly 
by volunteers, partly by Moore’s own staff. Professor Moore was just getting 
things into shape when he died in 1934. It is not easy to state in sober terms 
what Moore might have achieved. His immense scholarship, the caution and 
integrity with which he weighed results, his power of organization, his ability 
to inspire his assistants with his own zeal and get from them all they had to 
give, could have produced a great Dictionary which would have been one of 
the lasting glories of American scholarship. 

After Moore’s death the University of Michigan appointed Thomas A. 
Knott as editor. Knott brought to the undertaking a unique combination of 
qualities. He was a distinguished Middle English Scholar, he had been a 
professional printer, and he had learned the trade of dictionary-making as 
editor of Webster. While continuing the collections, he proceeded to train his 
staff in the writing of definitions and in shaping the copy for the press. War 
and other accidents delayed the work but by the time of his death in 1945 
Knott had prepared the letters A, B, C and most of D. In 1946 Professor 
Hans Kurath became the Editor of the Dictionary. 

In its early stages the Dictionary received financial support through the 
American Council of Learned Societies from the Rockefeller Foundation. 
From the very beginning the University of Michigan contributed to its sup- 
port and later on the University undertook the financing of the whole project. 

The Dictionary has in its vaults many millions of quotations of various 
origin, but it must be emphasized, most of them have been provided by or 
under the supervision of the staff working at the Michigan office. The quota- 
tions have been put to generous use. No considerations of space have limited 
the number of quotatibns per definition and no English dictionary is so pro- 
fusely illustrated by quotation. 

The dating of books quoted has been completely reorganized. Every 
date has received special investigation and as a consequence there have been 
some radical changes. Quotations are frequently dated according to the 
manuscripts from which they happen to be quoted. In the case of Chaucer 
we get the following dating: a 1425 (c 1385) TC; c 1430 (c 1386) LGW, a 1450 
(1369) BD. Under embocen v. 2. the editors have arranged the quotations in 
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the following order: (a 1420) Lydg. TB 2.7528; a 1425 (c 1400) Ld. Troy 
11203; c 1430 (c 1386) Chaucer LGW. 

Definitions in a Middle English Dictionary raise a number of interesting 
questions. The difficulty is how best to isolate and set out the Middle English 
meaning. The definitions in Anglo-American dictionaries are the glory of 
lexicography. Johnson, Webster, the Century Dictionary, Murray, Bradley, 
Craigie have never been surpassed. Johnson’s definitions, indeed, are still to 
be found in our modern dictionaries. Professor Knott was working in the same 
tradition, analyzing meaning and framing definitions as he would have done 
for a modern dictionary. This gave a precise, clear, hard, and fast definition 
which not only “identified” the meaning but also set it off sharply against the 
modern development of the word. Professor Kurath has deserted the Anglo- 
American tradition. He has preferred to follow the example of Grimm’s 
W érterbuch. He has not attempted a uniform method of definition. He says: 
“Meanings are identified (a) by Modern English equivalents or paraphrases 
of the ME expression, (b) by definitions or descriptions, or (c) by both meth- 
ods.” The senses are arranged in a “logical’’ order (‘‘one based on semantic 
similarity’’) and not chronologically according to the time of their appearance 
in literature. The editors have not expressed any opinion about the interrela- 
tion of meanings or of the order or sequence in which they may have de- 
veloped. 

The Dictionary is printed by the off-set method from “photo-copy.”’ 
The work has been done in the offices of the Dictionary itself. This method of 
printing has cut the cost in half and thus rendered it more easy for the private 
scholar to buy the Dictionary. It appears in fascicules of 124 pages each. Each 
page has a double column and it is calculated that the whole work will run 
to approximately 8000 pages. It will be seen that this Word-book provides 
the student with an immense number of quotations about an immense num- 
ber of words and meanings, and it is an immense contribution to our knowl- 
edge of Middle English. 

HEREWARD T. PRICE 


KLEINE SCHRIFTEN ZUR LITERATURGESCHICHTE DES MITTELALTERS. Von 
Wolfgang Stammler. Berlin, Bielefeld, Miinchen: Erich Schmidt Verlag, 
1953. 269 S. DM. 25.80; brosch. DM. 23.60. 


DIE MITTELALTERLICHE PROSA ist ein dornenvolles Feld, das wegen seines 
chaotischen Zustandes in Form und Inhalt die Forschung mehr abgeschreckt 
als angezogen hat. Unter den Pionieren, die hier beharrlich und unverdrossen 
das miihsame Aufraumungswerk leisten, steht Wolfgang Stammler in vor- 
derster Reihe. Wieviele Texte noch zu verdéffentlichen, wieviele Aufgaben 
noch zu lésen sind, wissen unsere Leser aus Stammlers wertvollem Rechen- 
schaftsbericht in JEGP, xivim (1949), 15-44. Die vorliegende Sammlung von 
Kleinen Schriften vereinigt achtzehn zerstreute Arbeiten zur mittelalterlichen 
Literaturgeschichte, von denen die Mehrzahl] dem Gebiete der Prosa und 
ihrer Ehrenrettung gilt. 

Der Band hat drei Teile: ““Wesen und Form,” “‘Deutsche Scholastik und 
Mystik,” “Niederdeutsches Land.” Diese sachliche Anordnung mischt Altes 
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und Neues. (Miszellen, Nachworte u. dgl. lasse ich hier unberiicksichtigt.) 
Der erste Teil wird eréffnet durch eine Art Vorspiel: “Die Anfange weltlicher 
Dichtung in deutscher Sprache, eine neue Kennung” aus Z/dPh, txx (1947), 
eine Uberschau iiber unser Wissen von friihen deutschen Balladen und von 
(erschlossenen) weltlichen deutschen Epen, deren literargeschichtliche 
Bedeutung neben der geistlichen Dichtung unterstrichen wird. Das Haupt- 
thema wird dann angeschlagen mit dem Abdruck der programmatischen 
Greifswalder Antrittsvorlesung “‘Ideenwandel in Sprache und Literatur des 
deutschen Mittelalters,” aus Dt. Vierteljahrsschr., u (1924); es wird gezeigt, 
warum eine neue Geschmacksrichtung die lockere, mundartlich gefirbte 
Prosa an Stelle der formal und sprachlich gebundenen héfischen Epik be- 
vorzugte. Das Herzstiick dieses Teiles ist der erwahnte Artikel “Von mittel- 
alterlicher deutscher Prosa” aus dem Journal, eine bibliographische Fund- 
grube. “Die ‘biirgerliche’ Dichtung des Spatmittelalters,” ZfdPh, ti (1928), 
bemiiht sich um Klarung des verschwommenen Begriffs ‘biirgerlich’: der 
Einflu® des ritterlichen Vorbilds brachte dem Stadter gewisse 4uBere Lebens- 
formen; die kirchlichen Bildungsgiiter aber wirkten auf seinen Geist und 
seine Weltanschauung; ein neues Ziel der Ethik ist, statt der Ehre den 
Erwerbssinn mit Gott zu verséhnen. Gegen das Dogma vom “Verfall’’ 
wendet sich bereits die friihe Studie “Die Wurzeln des Meistergesangs,”’ 
Dt. Vierteljahrsschr., 1 (1923); hier werden ebenfalls iibersehene geistliche 
Quellen aufgedeckt (fiir die Poetik wie fiir die Musik). 

Der zweite Teil bringt zuniichst ‘‘Deutsche Scholastik,” ZfdPh, txx 
(1953); in diesem Vortrag wird die wenig beachtete Wirkung scholastischer 
Schriften (in deutschen Ubersetzungen und in originalen deutschen Werken) 
auf die Volksfrémmigkeit erwogen und der Anspruch der Scholastik auf 
einen Platz neben der von der Literaturgeschichte bevorzugten Mystik 
verfochten. Die deutschsprachige Scholastik ist noch Neuland fiir die Prosa- 
forschung und die Sprachgeschichte (fiir die Wortgeschichte z.B. wird sich 
bei genauerer Kenntnis eine Hinaufdatierung des sogenannten mystischen 
Wortschatzes ergeben). Die ‘Studien zur Geschichte der Mystik in Nord- 
deutschland,” Archiv f. Religionswiss., xx1 (1922), suchen die niederdeutsche 
Mystik aus ihren Beziehungen zu den Niederlanden (Windesheimer Reform, 
Fraterherren, Beginen) und zu Mitteldeutschland (Meister Eckhart), dann 
auch aus der eigenen Bursfelder Reform zu begreifen. Viel Unbekanntes 
steckt noch in den Handschriften; der Charakter bzw. die Originalitat des 
norddeutschen Beitrags wird vorsichtig skizziert. 

Der dritte Teil wendet sich dann vollends dem Niederdeutschen zu. ‘‘Die 
Bedeutung der mittelniederdeutschen Literatur in der deutschen Geistesge- 
schichte,”” GRM, xm (1925), lenkt die Aufmerksamkeit auf die originalen 
Schriftdenkmiler. Eike von Repgow habe mit Sachsenspiegel und Weltchronik 
eine breite Flut von mittelniederdeutschen Rechtsaufzeichnungen, Stadt- 
rechten und Weistiimern wie auch von Geschichtswerken, Chroniken, 
Memoiren, historischen Liedern, usw. entfesselt. Aber alle diese und noch 
andere Gattungen seien doch “ganz eingefiigt in den Rahmen der mittel- 
alterlichen deutschen Geistesgeschichte.’”’ Zwei andere Aufsaitze behandeln 
speziell “Die deutsche Hansa und die deutsche Literatur,” Hansische Ge- 
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schichtsbll., xxv (1919), und “Die mittelniederdeutsche geistliche Literatur,” 
Neue Jahrbb., xiv (1920). 
Einige Bemerkungen: (S.8:) Gerald, der vermutliche Verfasser des Waltharius, wird 
im Gegensatz zu dem friiheren Wortlaut nun allzu sicher mit dem Bischof Erchambald 
von Eichstaétt verbunden. (S.14:) Die friihe Datierung von Lamprechts Alexanderlied 
um 1120 oder 1130 ist sonst doch aufgegeben. (S.132:) Anselm von Canterbury stammte 
aus Aosta und hatte einen lombardischen Vater und eine burgundische Mutter. Es 
ist unerfindlich, warum ihm “deutsche” Herkunft zugesprochen wird. (S.256:) Von 
Thomas von Kempen heifit es (wie im Text von 1920), da er ebenfalls den Briidern 
c. vom gemeinsamen Leben) angehérte. Dies ist im plicile eine Korrektur zu Stamm- 
ers Buch Die deutsche Dichtung von der Mystik zum Barock, das in beiden Auflagen d'e 
Beziehung zu den Briidern bestreiten oder doch verkleinern méchte (1. Aufl. [1927], 
S. 49 f.; 2. Aufl. [1950], S. 59). Stammlers eigenes Verfasserlexikon, IV (1952), 462, halt 
iibrigens Gerhard Groote fiir den gesicherten Verfasser der /mitatio Christi, Thomas 
fiir den Bearbeiter. 


Der bibliographische Apparat der gréferen Beitrage gibt den Kleinen 

Schriflen den Charakter eines Studienfiihrers. (S. 51, Anm. 30: lies Keienburg 
t. Keimenberg.) 

In ihrer Gesamtheit fiigen sich die vormals isolierten Bausteine zu einem 
Fundament fiir die zukiinftige Geschichte der deutschen Prosa im Mittelalter 
und zu einem Denkmal fiir die Bestrebungen des Verfassers. Das Vorwort 
verspricht zwei weitere Bande Kleine Schriften zur Sprachgeschichte und zu 
den Wechselbeziehungen zwischen Wortkunst und Bildkunst. 

ERNST ALFRED PHILIPPSON 
University of Illinois 


Copices 168-360 SocrETATIs Cur NOMEN MAATSCHAPPIJ DER NEDERLANDSCHE 
LETTERKUNDE. Descripsit G. I. Lieftinck. (Bibliotheca Universitatis 
Leidensis, Codices manuscripti, V; Codicum in finibus Belgarum ante 
annum 1550 conscriptorum qui in Bibliotheca Universitatis asservantur 
Pars I.) Lugduni Batavorum: E. J. Brill, 1948. Pp. xxii+236. 


IN 1821 Hoffmann von Fallersleben was in Leiden in search of old Dutch folk 
literature and began a catalogue of the noteworthy manuscript collection of 
the Maatschappij der Nederlandsche Letterkunde, but Hoffmann’s catalogue 
did not appear until 1829, and then only after substantial revision and addi- 
tions. Another catalogue appeared in 1847, for which supplements were pub- 
lished in 1847 and 1864; and still another came out in 1887. Even the latter 
was inadequate and marred by many deficiencies in manuscript-cataloguing 
techniques. 

Since 1876 the Maatschappij’s library has been housed in the University 
of Leiden Library on deposit; and its importance for Dutch cultural history 
is so great that the University of Leiden Library decided to begin Part V 
(Netherlandish manuscripts before 1550) of its regular series of manuscript 
catalogues with this collection. It was necessary to omit forty manuscripts 
listed on pp. xviii-xix) that did not fall within the announced scope of this 
section of the Leiden manuscript catalogues; but, in general, the omitted 
numbers are relatively less valuable than the manuscripts described in full. 
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While the majority of the manuscripts are religious in content, even this 
group includes works of greatest general importance; and there are numerous 
monuments of secular literature in manuscripts of primary textual signifi- 
cance. 

Lieftinck is a meticulous cataloguer. The information under each entry 
includes date, notes on watermarks, collation, binding, the manuscript hand, 
content (with incipits for each separate item and notes on printed editions), 
origin, provenance, and references in catalogues and critical literature. An 
introduction explains Lieftinck’s methods in dealing with all these parts of 
his description, and the notes on manuscript hands (with illustrations) are 
especially significant. There are detailed indexes of names and subjects, in- 
cipits of prose, poetry, prayers and sequences, palaeography (manuscript 
hands, binding, illumination, places of origin, and age in chronological order), 
and names of former owners. 

Lieftinck’s skill as a manuscript cataloguer is readily observed in every 
entry. The end result of his labors is a model for similar catalogues of other 
collections. 

LAWRENCE S. THOMPSON 
University of Kentucky 


Joun LypGATE: EIN KULTURBILD AUS DEM 15. JAHRHUNDERT. Von Walter F. 
Schirmer (Buchreihe der Anglia. 1. Band). Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer 
Verlag, 1952. Pp. 255. Paper, DM 24; cloth, DM 27. 


DISCUSSING Lydgate’s reputation in one of the appendices to his book Profes- 
sor Schirmer deplores the readiness of English literary historians to condemn 
the poet. He suggests that there would have been greater interest in showing 
why Lydgate, who has so little to say to us today, counted for so much in his 
own time. The present study is devoted to such a purpose. It is a companion 
piece to Der Englische Friihhumanismus, interpreting one writer of the 
fifteenth century in relation to the events of his age. The method is to create, 
by a series of historical sketches, settings against which Lydgate may be 
studied. The result is a sufficiently vivid imaginative picture of the first part 
of the fifteenth century, in perspective to one of its personalities. This picture 
is enlightening: the elucidation of Lydgate’s longer poems, especially Troy 
Book, The Siege of Thebes and The Falls of Princes is of particular value. 
Professor Schirmer might think it extreme to maintain that Lydgate’s sig- 
nificance and interest as a writer lay entirely in his remarkable expression of 
the interests and tastes of his times. But something approaching that view 
seems true, and since this is so, he has shown us the most rewarding, indeed 
the interesting approach to Lydgate. Students of English in Germany are 
lucky to have in this book an excellent introduction to fifteenth-century 
poetry and politics, but readers in the English-speaking world can profit from 
its author’s special knowledge of the period. Even those who might regard 
reading Lydgate’s verse as the sufficient limit of their responsibility must be 
grateful for the discussion of the poet’s canon which forms one appendix of 
the book, and is practically a Lydgate bibliography. 

From the point of view of its historical content it is a pity that this book 
lacks a general bibliography. The author’s interpretations of events are always 
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lively, but occasionally one wonders about their bases, and these are not in- 
variably easy to determine. This is true in several respects, some more serious 
than others. For instance, Lydgate’s move from Bury St. Edmunds to Hatfield 
Broadoak in Essex is said to have brought him near to Windsor and the 
court. It certainly brought him nearer than Bury. But from what point of 
view is a journey requiring at least a hard day’s riding called “near’’? In 
strenuousness it would be at least equivalent to a long day’s motoring, in 
which, in England, the average driver would cover between four and five 
hundred miles. At the time of his removal Lydgate was a sedentary man of 
over 40. Again, Henry V’s procession to. Westminster to be crowned is 
described as moving from the Strand past St. James’s Palace and along Pall 
Mall. This is too imaginative. In the fifteenth century the North side of the 
Strand was open to the fields, and much later it was “full of pits and sloughs, 
very perilous and noisome.” The site of St. James’s Palace was occupied by 
a leper hospital until Henry VIII established a hunting lodge there in 1532. 
And Pall Mall was almost certainly laid out in Stuart times. Such statements 
make the critical reader at least a little anxious, so that he may be forgiven 
for wishing to know the grounds on which other, more serious assertions are 
made. Thus, how is it known that the squirearchy (die Familien des niederen 
Landadels) customarily disguised the joyless character of the marriages which 
they arranged for their children with poetic occasions? How right is it to 
insist, repeatedly, on the bourgeois character of early fifteenth-century Eng- 
land in contrast with the knightlier past? In my experience, whatever point 
of time in the Middle Ages one may choose, those knightly times have always 
just receded. That the beginnings, as described for instance in Sir Frank 
Stenton’s First Century of English Feudalism, have the appearance of a 
strictly practical arrangement makes one wonder. When the author writes 
about Lollardry in Henry V’s time as no longer a political movement, I would 
like an account of the doctrinal change which made the tenet of Dominion 
of Grace cease to be altogether subversive. I think, also, that the Great 
Schism touched England more shrewdly than Professor Schirmer allows, per- 
haps not politically, but by undermining the bases of faith and the simplicity 
of religion. Such opinions ought to be supported. The same is true of the 
view that the Treaty of Bretigny, signed in 1360, was highly unfavourable to 
France and brought great credit on Edward III. More accurately, it did so 
for a short time. Before long it was a popular view that the King had been 
wrong “to leuen his lordship for a litel siluer, pat is be riccheste reaume pat 
reyne ouerhouip.” There was clearly no question of simple, ultimate ad- 
vantage. 

But such points of doubt little diminish the value and interest of the broad 
relation between fifteenth-century intellectual life and events which it is 
Professor Schirmer’s main purpose to draw, with John Lydgate at the centre 
of the picture, writing voluminously to the order of two successive kings 
until exhaustion claimed him. Typically medieval in many respects, Lydgate 
nevertheless deserves, by Professor Schirmer’s assessment, to be called a 
humanist. His strongest claim, it is argued, resides in The Falls of Princes, 
where the heroic attitudes of antiquity are depicted as admirable by refer- 
ence to antique, and not knightly, or Christian standards. Yet it might be 
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possible to identify humanistic tendencies earlier, in Chaucer who, to take 
one point, has more power of tragic conception in his little finger than Lydgate 
in all his works. Meanwhile the underlying contention of the book, that the 
fifteenth century is to be viewed not as the end but the beginning of an era, 
is a profitable basis of study, whether simple conclusions ensue or not. The 
real question seems to be exactly when the new era begins to begin. Chaucer’s 
relations with classical antiquity are more complex, more sensitive, ar- 
tistically beyond comparison more advanced than Lydgate’s, but they are 
less consistently maintained. At the same time Chaucer’s passion for know]- 
edge was at least equal to that of any fifteenth century English writer, 
and his occasional appearance of frivolity should not conceal this. Indeed, if 
Chaucer’s attitude seems casual, as Professor Schirmer suggests, that may be 
because his literary digestion was the better of the two. Lydgate’s learning 
weighs him down, by comparison. Any distinction between a unique Chau- 
cerian culture (or is this, more justly, fourteenth-century culture at its best?) 
early humanism”’ of the fifteenth century requires much qualifica- 
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and the 
tion. 

When comparing the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries Professor 
Schirmer seems to me inclined to underrate the earlier period a little. Is it, 
for instance, correct to write of agreement between word-stress and metrical 
stress as achieved with difficulty (errungen) by Chaucer and Gower? Both 
surely absorbed it from the native tradition, where it was undoubtedly estab- 
lished long before their time. Insertion of natural descriptions into metrical 
romances was no innovation of Lydgate; it appears as a conventional feature 
in romances that survive in fourteenth century manuscripts. Lydgate’s use 
of the formal sermon plan in The Serpent of Division is no novelty; the form 
had been applied to a non-sermon purpose in Ancrene Riwle, where, too, is 
found a rhetoric as polished as Lydgate’s. I doubt also the propriety of making 
a sharp distinction between courtly and “low or every-day” literature by sub- 
ject matter after Chaucer’s time; he put in its place a distinction between 
good and bad writing without reference to social gradation. The highly 
polished Miller’s Tale was not composed for reading in the servants’ hall or 
the market place. The fourteenth century made great literary advances. Had 
they been widely disseminated to a sufficiently large and sufficiently educated 
literary public, fifteenth-century literary history would have been very 
different. They were not so disseminated, but they were made. That the 
fifteenth century could not live up to the innovations of its predecessor must 
enter into any assessment of it, but will not be given full value if the four- 
teenth century is patronizingly viewed. 

Disagreement over such points of literary history cannot affect the 
service performed by Professor Schirmer in relating Lydgate to his times, and 
thus enhancing his interest. 

It is to Professor Schirmer’s great credit that his affection for Lydgate 
does not disturb his judgement of Lydgate the poet. He objects to Saints- 
bury’s impatient dismissal of Lydgate because it was sterile; his own method, 
of treating Lydgate as a cultural phenomenon, is certainly fruitful. But he 
does not, in the end, try to alter the common assessment of Lydgate’s poetry 
as wordy and uninspired. He admits readily that a work “must not be judged 
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by modern standards,” or “lacks poetic merit,” which amounts to conceding 
that Lydgate the poet is interesting historically but not intrinsically. After 
reading his book one understands Lydgate better and feels a certain sympathy 
for him as a person. If, on going back to his poetry, one finds the same limita- 
tions in it as before, that is a tribute to Professor Schirmer, who has not 
allowed a natural partisanship for his subject to obscure his critical judge- 
ment. 
GEORGE KANE 


University College, London 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION IN ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND. By Paul H. Kocher. San 
Marino: The Huntington Library, 1953. Pp. xii+340. 


A CERTAIN university had in my student days an endowed professorship of the 
Harmony of Science and Religion, and I remember that a distinguished foreign 
visitor remarked, ‘There is no such thing.’”? Whether or not he was right the 
issue between science and religion is very old in Christian civilization and was 
clearly drawn and vigorously debated in Elizabethan England. It took on at 
that time an extremely complicated form, a form so complicated in fact that 
nothing but broad knowledge, vigorous historical imagination and careful 
discrimination can hope to cope with it. Dr. Kocher’s book offers therefore a 
test of the ability of historical scholarship to deal with a matter in which 
theology, philosophy, science and partisanship were intricately interwoven. 
His success is conspicuous, for, although the points at issue are obscure or 
quite unknown to us, as well as faraway and grown cold, Dr. Kocher’s book 
is a model of clear exposition, sympathetic understanding and comprehensive 
knowledge. 

In arraying the opposing forces in the first chapter the author begins 
with the barrier against science raised by fideism. “‘A whole-hearted Christian 
otherworldliness,” he says, espoused the cause of faith against the findings of 
reason. There were, however, some modifications of this doctrine by religion 
itself. The Catholic doctrine of original sin conceded to man an opener field 
for his works than did the Protestant, and Calvin’s distinction between the 
greater ruin wrought by the Fall on man’s religious and moral faculties than 
on his practical intellect brought about in England a relatively tolerant atti- 
tude toward science. Calvin’s doctrine is possibly to be connected with the 
beneficent idea that science finds its proper function in revealing the greatness 
of God’s works. Therefore the usual way in which the Renaissance clergy 
looked at science was the same in which they regarded all secular studies; that 
is, science was merely a part of a larger whole. To be sure, arts and sciences 
might make their devotees arrogant, forgetful of God, or utterly absorbed 
in study; they might thus lead to mere speculation in the presence of the 
truths of religion, or to the mere heaping up of erudition. But within what 
were considered its proper bounds science might be pursued. This tolerant 
attitude opened the way for such men as Sidney, Spenser, Sir John Davies, 
and of course Du Bartas, La Primaudaye, and Palingenius. These men went 
far in the use of mental science to elucidate the dual nature of man, and the 
age made a general response to Marlowe’s “There is no sin but ignorance.” 
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Book after book used as a standard beginning the claim that the whole of 
God’s creation is the basis of man’s important works. 

The second chapter, Theory of Knowledge, is a bold and rather surprising 
essay on Elizabethan epistemology, an epistemology deeper than the senses, 
since the Renaissance regarded the power to apprehend as a special gift of 
God to the human soul. Some moderate realists, like Melanchthon, even left 
room in their epistemology for innate powers of the soul, a belief, however, 
that did not destroy faith in the product of the senses and thus left to physi- 
cians and physicists some room in which to maneuver. There was in Eliza- 
bethan epistemology a distinction between mere experiential knowledge and 
the intuitional and the self-evident. The sternest challenge came from the 
doctrine of original sin, for the intellect and the will had undoubtedly been 
darkened since the Fall and all strictly human knowledge was suspect; but 
in general there was little objection to science in its proper field. Agents 
favorable to science were a growing belief in unvarying physical law and an 
idea among enlightened seventeenth-century divines that the Bible spoke a 
language of symbolism, so that the discoveries of science actually verified 
God’s meaning as expressed in Scripture; hence the familiar and defensible 
position that the aim of science is the glory of God. 

In Skepticism, chapter III, we are told that skepticism was not the same 
as atheism, although the Elizabethans themselves did not often distinguish 
between them. This opens the way for a discussion of pyrrhonism that will be 
found enlightening. Pyrrhonism builds on a loose foundation of uncertainties 
and variations—errors of sense perception and of rational inference and 
difference of opinion and belief in religion, society and the body of knowledge. 
The author shows that this definitely skeptical philosophy did influence 
Elizabethan thought and regards Greville’s Treatie of Humane Learning asa 
master work of the skeptical trend. He says in a puzzling way that Donne’s 
“over-all pessimism” was deeper than that of other Elizabethan poets. He 
thinks that there were some Elizabethan atheists and cites Nashe to the effect 
that pyrrhonism was used to destroy Elizabethan belief in Hell. 

The next chapter (IV), The Limits of Science, says that science must not 
pry into the affairs of God; for example, must not ask what God did before 
the creation. The approaching end of the world was a great perplexity. The 
scientist and the divine must believe in the truth of the prophetic calculation, 
but the latter could not well insist on the immediacy of judgment day since 
it would render useless his pastoral care. Such an idea of impending doom 
must have been important in the Renaissance mind. Then, again, this belief 
implied that the universe was running down and fell in with the general atti- 
tude of men, who persistently believe that greatness is a function of the past 
and not the present. Kocher minimizes this, as he well may in the light of 
Renaissance boasting, in Regius for example, of the glories of the current 
time. The successful scientists of the age were those who were busy about their 
ends and aims: Recorde, the Diggeses, Gilbert, Moffett, Gerard, and the 
students of navigation. The last chapter in the general part of the book (V) 
is on Providence, Natural Causation and Miracle. After that the author deals 
with the beginnings of a revolution, since the freer thinkers of the Elizabethan 
group of scientists were the forerunners of seventeenth-century rationalism. 
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This chapter deals with checks on the doctrine of Providence as it ran more 
and more into miracle. If intercession by prayer is to succeed, God should be 
undecided. In preaching and teaching the doctrine of cause and effect had to be 
crossed out of the statute book. The issue is still undecided, but the doctrine 
of Providence was soundly stated theologically, both theologians and scien- 
tists ruled out chance, and the eclecticism of the common man could be 
trusted to find an answer, even if physical necessitarianism vs. personal 
Providence did remain a basic issue. Perhaps it still constitutes the main 
disagreement between science and religion. In the warfare against miracles 
there are odd things to be discovered. There was, for example, a strange 
hospitality to certain sorts of miracles. Those believed to arise from sorcery 
hung on with tenacity. Kocher marks an epoch with Edward Jorden’s declara- 
tion in 1603 that he saw no crises in so-called demonic possession that could 
not be accounted for pathologically. Science and religion were in disagreement 
about this. So also miracles in the shape of spectacular natural occurrences— 
comets, tempests, earthquakes, floods, and one must add pestilences—re- 
tained their credibility. Comets were almost invincible. Of course, as the 
author remarks, in all such matters the issue was less clearly drawn because 
science was not yet a profession. 

The book grows more exciting with the treatment of special phases, 
such as Satan Exiled in chapter six. Angelology and demonology had grown 
to incredible dimensions, but limitations appeared. Demons might direct 
tempests but not arouse them. Satan was made comprehensible by men and 
thus greatly derogated. Witchcraft, for which claims were exorbitant and 
whose theological and pseudo-scientific foundations were deeply laid, was 
embarrassed in its own detail. It was, however, harder to conquer than the 
devil himself. Medicine through its denial of demonic possession played a 
part of growing importance in the battle. Satan also lost caste by being 
transferred from the physical to the spiritual realm. The author, by the way, 
makes a more important figure of Samuel Harsnet than I at least had realized. 
He is quoted in his description of the witch and devil infested pulpit of 
Nottingham. Under the puzzling caption Old Heaven and Earth (VII) the 
author puts the now familiar cosmological issue raised by the Copernican 
theory. This, he says, brought about in some minds, such as that of Recorde, 
a delicate balance between faith and reason, although to John Dee, who 
mixed in a degenerate Neo-Platonism, it was disastrous. Again, the safe 
scientists were those who worked and did not talk. Kocher cites the solid 
astronomical work of Thomas Hill in The Schoole of Skil (1599). The theme of 
cosmos is carried on further and more positively in New Cosmos (VIII) and 
Copernicanism and the Bible (IX). Here is told the story of the mortifying 
displacement of man from his flattering central position as the being for 
whom the whole grand universe had been created, but evidence is cited of 
slow but genuine acceptance of a diminished importance. 

The tenth chapter is devoted to Astrological Fate. I seem impervious to 
the romance of the stars and have never cared whether they were thought to 
“control” or merely to “‘incline.’’ It is therefore disappointing to find that the 
foremost scholars of the age devoted their attention (strongly mixed with 
belief) to the subject of astrology, although I recall that Bacon treats the 
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subject with an always surprising respect. There is some consolation in the 
thought that the Elizabethan divines were keenly aware of the conflicting 
claims as to the revelation of the will of God of divinity and star-gazing. 

The eleventh chapter, Man the Composite, opens a fruitful line of ap- 
proach since much follows from man’s membership in two orders of existence, 
that of matter and that of spirit, and, although the reviewer appreciates 
what he finds here, he feels that there is still much to be done in this intellec- 
tual area. We must somehow ascertain how Elizabethans thought and felt in 
their conditions, and this chapter offers a promising lead. Chapters XII and 
XIII, The Physician as Atheist and God in Medicine, bring us into a field in 
which the author has made and published authoritative studies. Chapters 
XIV and XV (Body and Soul and The Grace of God) present an interesting 
sort of conclusion, as if an explorer still had zest enough to examine the 
territory near home. The author tackles the difficult question of the relation 
of body and soul in Elizabethan thought, and his work is sound. Personally 
I have always thought that to most Elizabethans soul or spirit had actual 
form and might be thought of as merely matter attenuated beyond the reach 
of the senses. With reference to the soul as the receptacle of God’s grace it 
has seemed to me that Elizabethan thought was more perplexed than was 
mediaeval thought and that the concept of enduring life, which formed the 
mediaeval entrance to the field, was clearer, safer, and more truly spiritual 
than the various speculations of the Renaissance. The mixture of mediaeval 
realism with Aristotelian animism somehow never became homogeneous. 
As to the grace of God, the author resorts, I think wisely, to Christian 
theology in his exposition of that dogma, and in this he falls in line with 
the less perplexed views entertained by the Middle Ages. 

The final chapter exemplifies the judicial fairness of the book, which is a 
sincere search for truth. It closes the book in a spirit of acceptance and 
sympathetic insight. 

HARDIN CRAIG 
University of Missouri 


ENDEAVORS OF ArT: A StupDY OF FORM IN ELIZABETHAN DRAMA. By Made- 
leine Doran. Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1954. Pp. xiv+482. 
$6. 

AS THE TITLE suggests, this is an ambitious study, for it attempts to recon- 

struct the artistic climate of Elizabethan England, to recover the Elizabethan 

poet’s standards of dramatic art. The author’s method is historical, but her 
aim is aesthetic; she has drawn upon a host of critics and scholars from 
ancient to modern times, but her purpose is to show how Marlowe, Shake- 
speare, Jonson, Chapman, and Webster composed their plays. The result is 

a complicated, condensed argument that is nevertheless well written. 

Since the argument is complex and the range of subject matter large, the 
treatment is bound to appear uneven at times to those readers who are ac- 
quainted with the sixteenth century; that is, certain matters are discussed 
more fully or more cogently than others which may seem, to one reader or an- 
other, to deserve equal attention. In my judgment, one of the best discussions 
is the chapter (3) on verisimilitude, which includes the problem of art versus 
nature, of craft versus insight. The summary of the Elizabethan attitude 
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towards this problem is well put: ‘The protest is against a mechanical con- 
ception which makes the poetic act only a skill and not an insight; but the 
protest is never against the application of skill to the insight.”” Miss Doran 
has made good use of the Italian dramatists and critics of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, especially Giraldi Cinthio and Guarini. Her concise summary of the 
Italian controversy over the unity or lack of unity in Ariosto’s Orlando 
Furioso provides an illuminating parallel to the problem of close-knit action 
versus multiple actions in the drama. She shows that Jonson’s tragedies, which 
are too often dismissed as unimportant, yield valuable information on Eliza- 
bethan theory and practice. Miss Doran’s main emphasis throughout is on 
plot or structure or form, and she suggests a refutation of the common 
opinion that Shakespearean tragedy is a tragedy of character in which every 
action is logically motivated by character. As she remarks, “It is Iago’s 
and Edmund’s mistake to think it so” (p. 333). 

On the other side of the balance sheet, or so it seems to me, there are 
some weaknesses. Miss Doran relies rather more upon Minturno and Castel- 
vetro than upon the elder Scaliger, who was more influential in England, and 
she merely mentions the name of Robortello, who was the best scholar of the 
lot. She has next to nothing on the authors of the Christian Terence, the 
extensive school drama in Latin. These sacred dramatists could have clari- 
fied her discussion of Elizabethan tragedy and “history”’ and also her dis- 
cussion of the moral function of drama. She does not seem to understand 
the position of rhetoric in sixteenth-century education. On page 31 she states: 
“The highly formalized art [of rhetoric] which was finally developed became, 
with Latin grammar and a little logic, the substance of an educational pro- 
gram in an undemocratic and politically illiberal age.’”’ The phrase “‘a little 
logic’’ is misleading. Rhetoric and logic in the sixteenth century were virtually 
inextricable, so much so that it is well to follow Professor T. W. Baldwin and 
use the term “‘rhetoric-logic’”’ or perhaps ‘“‘logic-rhetoric.” There may have 
been little formal logic in the Elizabethan grammar schools, although Pro- 
fessor Baldwin does not think so, but there was scarcely any more formal 
rhetoric. In the colleges and universities, however, there was a heavy dose 
of logic, as the sixteenth-century textbooks bear witness. Miss Doran’s dis- 
cussion of the dramatic debate (pp. 312 ff.) apparently assumes that rhetoric 
was the basis of such scenes; but debate—“‘disputation”’ is a better term here 

was based primarily upon logic. 

Most of the information in Miss Doran’s book, nevertheless, is reliable 
and should prove very useful. Her notes alone constitute a valuable biblio- 
graphical and critical commentary on Renaissance drama. There is a detailed 
Index of all proper names. 

MARVIN T. HERRICK 
University of Illinois 


TEXTUAL PROBLEMS OF THE First Foro. By Alice Walker. (Shakespeare 
Problem Series, VII.) Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1953. 
Pp. viiit+170. $3.75. 


TO THOSE who have followed Miss Walker’s earlier studies of Shakespeare’s 
text in sundry of the learned journals her new book Textual Problems of the 
First Folio may not seem to present a great deal that is basically new except 
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in matters of emphasis and detail. Of the six plays here considered (Richard 
III, King Lear, Troilus and Cressida, II Henry IV, Hamlet, and Othello) Miss 
Walker has already published studies on five (Richard III being the excep- 
tion). The earlier studies, like those in the present volume, are concerned 
to show that the First Folio text of these six plays was set up from a quarto 
copy corrected by reference to some independent manuscript authority. In 
addition, however, the new studies make an important contribution to our 
understanding of the nature of the Folio text, since Miss Walker here demon- 
strates how the characteristic working habits of the First Folio compositors 
must be taken into account in any attempt to evaluate the comparative 
reliability of that text. 

The use of quarto copy-text is generally accepted for Richard III, Lear 
(see, however, my concluding remarks), and Troilus and Cressida, and for 
these plays Miss Walker is chiefly interested to suggest the significance of this 
state of affairs for an editor. For the other three plays Miss Walker enters 
on more controversial ground, but she again argues clearly and persuasively 
and her evidence is in variety and amount very impressive. 

What are the implications of Miss Walker’s theory for the editor of 
Shakespeare’s text? Let us take the case of Richard III, admittedly an un- 
usually complex example. The first quarto is conceded, since Patrick’s study 
(1936), to be a reported text. Moreover, it was a copy of Q6, not Q1, that 
served as copy-text for the First Folio. This means that the Folio copy-text 
contained (before correction) all the original contaminations of a reported 
text in addition to the accumulation of compositorial error amassed in five 
resettings. This copy of Q6 was then corrected against Shakespeare’s auto- 
graph (never used, Miss Walker feels, as prompt-copy), itself pieced out where 
apparently imperfect with some leaves from a copy of Q3. In the process 
of correction these same leaves from Q3 were extracted from the manuscript 
and inserted into the copy of Q6 from which Jaggard’s compositors worked. 
In the resulting Folio text two further sources of possible corruption have to 
be reckoned with, one negative, one positive. The first is the clear failure of 
the collator-corrector to make all possible corrections from the manuscript. 
From a variety of evidence Miss Walker arrives at roughly 300 “errors, due 
partly to lacunae in Shakespeare’s autograph and partly to oversights of the 
collator responsible for the correction of a copy of Q6”’ (p. 29). This number is 
extremely high because of complicating circumstances; for Othello and Lear, 
also printed from corrected copies of memorially contaminated quartos, Miss 
Walker postulates between fifty and sixty. The second source of corruption 
lies in the errors made by the Folio compositors, A and B, in setting up their 
copy. Here, and for the other plays also, Miss Walker applies the criteria 
advanced by Satchell and Willoughby to distinguish Compositor A from 
Compositor B and shows that A “‘was, in general, the more attentive and the 
more faithful to copy,” while “‘B was less conservative and more slap-dash, 
carried more in his head than he could memorize, omitted lines and words 
more frequently, and was prone to memorial substitutions and even de- 
liberate bodging” (p. 11). Miss Walker further postulates a certain amount 
of “editorial handling of the text before it was printed”’ (p. 35). 

For the editor of Richard III Miss Walker’s conclusions have, of course, 
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a special significance. But they reach much further, in that these conclusions 
may be applied in substantially the same way for any play in the Folio which 
can be shown to have used a corrected quarto version as copy-text. More- 
over, the second source of corruption mentioned by Miss Walker, composi- 
torial errors, plus occasional evidences of editorial tinkering (and one might 
add the doubtfully authoritative corrections of the proof-reader), are factors 
which, with some allowance made for different kinds of copy-text, must be 
taken into account in editorial work on all the plays. If nothing else, then such 
conclusions must make an editor wary of a merely uncritical acceptance of 
copy-text; Miss Walker would go further (“Conservatism in the editing of 
this play [Richard ITI] is no virtue.’’), suggesting that what is needed is some 
courageous emendation in suspicious passages. To those who still tend to cling 
to a diplomatic reproduction of copy-text, Miss Walker’s approach will ap- 
pear much too emancipated. Miss Walker herself, however, rarely drives the 
implications of her courageously declared freedom too far. But one can see 
how, in less careful and instructed hands, there is obvious danger that mere 
license and emendatory jamboree will result and that too much meddling with 
the text will be too lightly undertaken with the excuse of scientific bibliog- 
raphy. 

A few corollaries of Miss Walker’s main thesis may be noticed. (1) The 
memorial contamination in the first quarto of Lear is limited she believes to 
certain sections, especially 1.i and v.iii, though she would not recommend 
making Q the copy-text. This view clashes with those of Kirschbaum (who is 
not mentioned) and Duthie. (2) The quarto of Troilus and Cressida must be 
taken as the copy-text in spite of the “theoretically higher authority” of 
the Folio (p. 68). Here we may contrast the use of the Folio as copy-text in 
the recently published Variorum. (3) The first quarto of Hamlet must be 
allowed some authority in editorial work on Act I, since Q2 was set up from 
it through the first act with some correction from Shakespeare’s foul papers. 
This view is at odds with that of Dover Wilson. Incidentally it may be ob- 
served that Professor Charlton Hinman (Shakespeare Quarterly, 1953, tv, 
286) in his important work on the text of the First Folio has found some 
evidence in the proof correction of Othello which tends to corroborate Miss 
Walker’s contention that the Folio text was set up from a corrected copy of 
the first quarto. 

A further word by way of postscript. As a result of Miss Walker’s study, 
Professor Philip Williams has subjected the Folio text of Lear to further 
analysis (Shakespeare Quarterly, 1953, 1v, 450-60) and his conclusions make 
a significant contribution to the problems considered by Miss Walker. He 
questions two of Miss Walker’s assumptions about the Lear Folio text: first, 
that Compositor B set the whole play (a position also defended by I. B. 
Cauthen, Studies in Bibliography, 1952-53, v, 73-80); second, that the 
“Folio text was set directly from a corrected copy of the first quarto.” He is 
able to show on the evidence of spelling and other bibliographical data that 
in fact both Compositors A and B had a hand in setting up the Folio Lear, 
though B predominates, and suggests that this fact should lead to some 
modification of Miss Walker’s view of Compositor B’s work. Then, using the 
1619 quarto of Lear, also, as he is the first to point out, set by Compositor B, 
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he is able to show how B had treated the text of the first quarto a few years 
earlier and to contrast that treatment with what on Miss Walker’s view is his 
treatment of the same text in the Folio. The disparity between the results 
(the 1619 quarto and the Folio) are striking and lead Professor Williams, 
prompted by a suggestion of Professor Fredscn Bowers in connection with 
II Henry IV (Studies in Shakespeare, ed. A. D. Matthews and C. M. Emery, 
1953, pp. 25-26), to postulate as copy-text for the Folio a transcript of the 
“prompt-book of King Lear [which] was a conflation of ‘good’ pages from 
Q1 supplemented by inserted manuscript leaves to replace corrupt passages 
of Q1.” In a concluding note Professor Williams points out that if this hy- 
pothesis is accepted it has “implications for other Folio texts . . . that share 
some if not all of the Lear characteristics’ —that they too may be set up from 
transcripts of the quartos (this was Professor Bowers’ suggestion to account 
for the Folio text of JJ Henry IV) rather than from the quartos themselves. 
G,. BLAKEMORE EVANS 
University of Illinois 


SHAKESPEARE’S Trotius and Cressida AND THE LEGENDS OF Troy. By Robert 
K. Presson. Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1953. Pp. x+165. 


SHAKESPEARE’S Troilus and Cressida has enjoyed a slight flurry of increased 
interest in recent years; probably it is more admired now than it ever has 
been. Opinion about it is still divided, however, even among its admirers, and 
although the concept of the ‘‘Problem Comedies” is going out of fashion it 
cannot be denied that there are serious problems concerning the play. For one 
thing, the structure of the plot leaves room for doubt about just where the 
center of focus lies, and at least one recent critic views the Troilus and 
Cressida plot as subsidiary to the Trojan war story. Also. the old problems 
of the bitter tone and curious ethics of the play are still bothersome. If it 
were not for some passages of excellent verse and several scenes of effective 
drama, the play would most probably have long since been given up as one of 
Shakespeare’s more unsuccessful attempts. 

With the idea in mind that some of these problems can perhaps be 
solved by the study of Shakespeare’s sources, nearly forty years ago J. S. P. 
Tatlock and Hyder Rollins wrote extensive articles, now considered classics 
of their kind, attempting to place the play in the tradition of the Troy lore 
as it was known in the sixteenth century. We now have a full scale investiga- 
tion to add to this literature, for Mr. Robert Presson’s study is certainly 
the most detailed comparison to date of the play with the specific works 
which are thought to have been Shakespeare’s sources. 

Mr. Presson’s book is a book with a thesis, and its major virtues and its 
major defects stem from that fact. We get the impression that Mr. Presson 
started the book with the express purpose of proving that Chapman’s trans- 
lation of Homer was the chief source for the siege plot of Shakespeare’s play, 
for hints of this bias creep in throughout his text. Previous writers have 
tended to minimize Chapman’s contribution and emphasize the dependence 
on Caxton’s Recuyell and Lydgate’s Troy Book, except that it has been gen- 
erally agreed that Shakespeare knew something of the 1598 Iliades, since he 
seems to have taken the outlines of the character Thersites from it. Mr. 
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Presson would have us reverse this emphasis and recognize Shakespeare’s 
debt to Chapman “‘in the central situation, in the episodes, in the narrative 
flavor, theme or conception, and in characterization” (p. 141). 

The arrangement of the material in the book is admirable. The im- 
portant elements of the play—plot incidents, characters, and so on—are taken 
up one by one, and the pertinent materials from Caxton, Chapman and 
Shakespeare are presented side by side. Although it is something of a side 
issue, he often includes Heywood’s Iron Age in the comparison. Ample 
quotations are given from all writers; thus the reader is enabled to make his 
own comparisons and draw his own conclusions. This reader did not always 
concur in Mr. Presson’s conclusions, for it seemed that the author’s en- 
thusiasm sometimes outran his evidence. In speaking of the challenge to 
single combat which Hector offers to any Greek who dares, Mr. Presson 
somewhat sweepingly states: “Shakespeare’s situation is most certainly 
borrowed from Homer” (p. 33). Yet even from the evidence presented on the 
preceding pages this borrowing is by no means clear. Shakespeare changed 
and adapted this episode extensively for his own purposes, and the situation 
as we have it in the play is really not very much like that in any of the sources, 
but surely the germ of the situation can be seen in Caxton (v. 11, p. 603 of 
Sommer’s edition), which is as close to Shakespeare as anything in Book VII 
of the Iliades. Furthermore, Shakespeare’s introduction of the idea of the 
fair mistress is distinctly un-Homeric and has a good many parallels in the 
medieval material. Another case of this sort of overstatement of the case on 
Mr. Presson’s part occurs on page 65: ‘Shakespeare was indebted to Book 
XVIII of the Jliades for his description of the death of Patroclus.”” One 
looks in vain in Thetis’ speech from Book XVIII (published separately by 
Chapman under the title of Achilles’ Shield) for anything remotely approxi- 
mating Shakespeare’s brief description of Achilles “arming, weeping, cursing, 
vowing vengeance” on Patroclus’ slayer. To be sure, Shakespeare’s placing of 
Patroclus’ death in the time sequence is clearly closer to Homer than to 
Caxton, but there is no sound basis for including the description of the death. 
Shakespeare’s transposition of the deeds of Troilus and the deeds of Hector 
(as he found them in Caxton) must be kept in mind, and his coupling of the 
death of Patroclus with the destruction of the Myrmidons as motives for 
Achilles’ vengeful wrath, for it then appears that Caxton, 0, 637, is a closer 
source for Achilles’ reaction in the play. 

Even discounting such overstatements, however, it is indisputable that 
Mr. Presson establishes some of his thesis, and Chapman’s Homer can no 
longer be brushed aside as a source of minor importance. A by product of 
Mr. Presson’s investigation is the demonstration that Lydgate’s Troy Book 
had very little influence on Shakespeare’s play. Previously W. B. Henderson 
had attempted to make a case for Lydgate’s influence, but at virtually every 
point Mr. Presson is able to dispose of it. Very little is added to our knowledge 
of Shakespeare’s use of Chaucer in the love story, but it is perhaps con- 
venient to have parallel passages placed side by side. 

Source studies all too often do only half their job; they point out the 
source without going on to study the use made of it in the new work of art. 
The principal value of a source study is the light it throws on the structure 
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and meaning of the primary work, since any changes, adaptations or shifts of 
emphasis are often instructive as to the author’s purposes. Mr. Presson seems 
to be conscious of this fact throughout most of the book, for as he goes 
along he attempts to build up an interpretation of the theme which unifies 
Shakespeare’s play. He had previously proclaimed this interpretation in an 
article in Philological Quarterly, but even there the arguments are not en- 
tirely convincing. Shakespeare, in combining two stories with so little thematic 
idea in common, was hard put to it to unify them himself, and there is room 
for doubt that he was entirely successful. Mr. Presson, in searching for the 
lowest common denominator of idea arising out of the two plots, has come up 
with a very general theme indeed, the struggle between passion and reason. 
One feels that some sort of distortion is taking place when such dissimilar 
characters as Hector, Achilles, and Troilus are lumped together as examples 
of this struggle, and even after his arguments we suspect that the gap between 
Achilles’ pride and Cressida’s infidelity has not really been bridged. In fair- 
ness to Mr. Presson it must be said that no previous critic has done much 
better at identifying an acceptable unifying theme, and certainly his total 
effort of studying the sources and Shakespeare’s adaption of them make his 
book an important contribution to our understanding of this fascinating but 
unsatisfactory play. 
Jackson J. CAMPBELL 
University of Illinois 


BARNABY Ricu: A SHort BiocrApHy. By Thomas M. Cranfill and Dorothy 
Hart Bruce. Austin, Texas: The University of Texas Press, 1953. Pp. 
x+135. $2.50. 


AS A MINOR author without a biographer, Barnaby Rich has hitherto scarcely 
emerged from his confined, if comfortable, literary tenure as a footnote to 
Twelfth Night. There have, indeed, been intimations that literary historians 
may henceforth have to reckon with a new, less conveniently identified Rich 

~a writer, as E. M. Hinton and H. J. Webb have suggested, more formidable 
as a social and military critic than as an influence on Shakespeare. Even so, 
one is scarcely prepared for the large, assertive figure which Mr. Cranfill and 
Mrs. Bruce have authoritatively recreated and engagingly described. 

To chronicle the career of a minor author living under five monarchs 
and in several countries is no easy matter; the task becomes immensely 
greater when it turns out that the writing of twenty-six books, in widely 
different fields, occupied only a corner of his life. Rich’s name must be sought 
in the records of every enterprise available to a man of wit, audacity, and 
chronic penury. As soldier (a title which he never abandoned), he advanced 
to a captaincy, lost his company in Ireland, and became a prolific writer of 
military textbooks. With interludes as freebooter, courier, litigant, courtier, 
antipapist, real estate agent, and prisoner, he turned steadily toward the 
profession in which his labor has been most fully chronicled: informer. As 
“sworne man’”’ to both Elizabeth and James, and observer for Walsingham 
and the Cecils, he reported on everything from Irish corruption to specula- 
tion, by a fellow captain, about James’s virility. The successfulness of these 
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investigations is dramatically evidenced by his having to leave Ireland pro- 
tected by six captains. 

For modern biographers the task of finding motivation for this restless 
trouble-seeker is about as easy as motivating Iago, and the authors have 
wisely stressed the demonstrable incentive of relentless poverty. But specula- 
tion is tempting. How sincere, for example, was the curious, but genuinely 
Elizabethan stimulus repeatedly mentioned in Rich’s dedications: fear of 
idleness? Above all, what strange compulsion makes one a chronic informer? 
By supplying inadvertent glimpses of Rich’s mind reflecting on its own 
activity, his angrily defensive books (e.g., Faultes and Looking Glasse) offer 
grounds for conjecture. In the same type of work occur other clues to Rich’s 
personality, as when he states (Honestie, p. 5): ‘‘Nature hath made the 
carriage of my wordes to bee something harsh and dull.” 

But readers can always conjecture for themselves; facts are less easily 
come by, and these the authors have produced generously and critically. 
Nor have they neglected the evidence of Rich’s own writings; these have 
merely not been allowed to supplant objective records as documentation. In 
reading personal allegory into Brusanus, the authors are careful to find the 
biographical facts outside as well as within the novel. The restraint is a 
profitable one, even for scholars so well equipped to present Rich as a literary 
artist. For an important achievement of this biography is that it frees an 
author from his works, and makes a major Elizabethan out of a minor writer. 
Readers may now return to Rich’s books and study them in terms of a biog- 
raphy firmly established in its own right. 

PAuL A. JORGENSEN 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


DIE DEUTSCHE LITERATUR VOM SPATHUMANISMUS ZUR EMPFINDSAMKEIT, 
1570-1750. Von Richard Newald. (Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, 
von Helmut de Boor und Richard Newald, V.) Miinchen: C. H. Becksche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1951. Pp. 556. 


IN WRITING this comprehensive history of a complex and still somewhat 
obscure period in literary history, Dr. Newald has discarded the shaky 
generalizations propounded by some of his predecessors and delivered a plain 
account of the literary events of the period under inspection, considered in 
their relation to the forces that have shaped the intellectual and literary 
history of Europe since the rise of humanism. Dr. Newald reminds us that the 
classical and Christian culture of humanism stepped into the breach created 
by the collapse of medieval universalism and established a new intellectual 
and artistic unity in Europe; cultural impulses deriving originally from hu- 
manism determined the character of literary activity in Germany between 
1570 and 1750, an activity which manifested faith in reason, the assumption 
of universally valid intellectual and artistic authority, and unqualified ac- 
ceptance of the classical aesthetic code; supernational cultural matter was 
adapted to national uses, and patterns of thought and style drawn from 
Latin, Neo-Latin and Romance sources were put through a process of do- 
mestication; a vernacular literary vocabulary of remarkable variety of ex- 
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pression was developed as persistent translation and imitation of authorita- 
tive models encouraged verbal and conceptual manipulation; the works of 
literature produced under these conditions were impersonal in temper and 
compositive in character. Of the term Barock, which has now become shop- 
worn, the author says that it is applicable wherever, in this period, the cul- 
tural unity of Europe is affirmed and national cultural segregation resisted; 
hence it most aptly designates the universalism and Latinizing literature 
promoted by the Counter-Reformation as against tendencies toward regional 
and national cultural separatism. In this connection and elsewhere Dr. 
Newald lays primary stress on literary and intellectual factors rather than 
on religious influences in the period he treats. No less clearly than his pre- 
vious studies on the heritage of antiquity (Horace, Erasmus, etc.), the 
present volume reflects the pan-European and pro-classical bent of the 
author’s sentiment; with its profound erudition, this book is broadly parallel 
to Curtius’ Europdische Literatur und lateinisches Mittelalter, although Newald’s 
extensive concern with biography and subject matter contrasts with Curtius’ 
formal and rhetorical interests. 

Newald says little of the social and political influences on literary pro- 
duction, the absolutist court and its promotion of a humanistic, learned and 
courtly culture, and the pyramidal, court-centered society of the seventeenth 
century, to which Hankamer, Viétor and others have alluded. He would also 
replace the chronological filigree of Frih-, Hoch- and Spdtbarock with a simple 
division into war-time and post-war writers; nothing is made of the religious 
vs. secular and kindred antithetical tensions, which Strich, Cysarz, Ermatinger 
and others once declared fundamental in the intellectual situation and the 
literature of the seventeenth century; the author holds that the religious 
developments of this time did not counter, but paralleled a predominant 
movement toward a general culture having its focus in the principles of 
reason and law, signalized, for example, in that fusion of Stoic rationalistic 
universalism with Christian ethics which laid the groundwork for the secular 
humanitarianism of later epochs; mysticism, in its kinship with pansophic 
traditions, had an intellectual and philosophic side which had the general 
effect of lending an imaginative and speculative sweep to scholarly inquiry; 
from the visionary musings of devotees of the “mystical Adam” came the 
aspiration to recover the potent Adamic Ursprache and kindred impulses 
to search for linguistic and institutional beginnings, as religious energies be- 
came diverted to secular and scholarly aims. 

Schematic clarity and impressive learning mark many of Newald’s 
analyses and characterizations; the sections on the nature of seventeenth- 
century classicism, the Counter-Reformation, and the lyric are particularly 
noteworthy in this regard; the sketch of seventeenth-century prose and of 
the novel from Amadis and Fischart’s products onward is a vivid and clean-cut 
treatment of a complex subject. The author has something of the nineteenth 
century’s reverence for the concrete and empirical; masses of factual matter 
are deftly marshalled in compact groupings; predecessors are often cited, 
summarized and judiciously appraised; content summaries of numerous 
works, especially novels, inaccessible to many German and most American 
students, make this work a useful reference book; biographical profiles, set in 
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brevier type, bring shadowy or unfamiliar figures to life; particularly effective 
are the sketches of Harsdérffer, Rist, Gryphius, Aegidius Albertinus, Jakob 
Balde, Zesen, Lohenstein, and Ziegler. Among directions and themes recom- 
mended for future research are these: the Latin heritage, especially the 
plundering of Lucan, Martianus Capella and Prudentius; the inspection of 
translations, in the manner of Alewyn’s Opitz study, as a means of observing 
the conditions affecting the rise of vernacular diction and the development of 
style in the seventeenth century; extensions of Pyritz’ studies on Petrarchism; 
Guevara, Albertinus and the Stoic influence; a study on the seventeenth- 
century novel to replace the present obsolete ones; a new and objective ap- 
praisal of Zesen. 

Its wealth of detailed information will also make this book variously 
useful as a Real- und Verfasserlexikon; it is provided with a Zeittafel (1516-75), 
an Ortsverzeichnis (266 entries), a Sachverzeichnis (395 entries) and a Namen- 
verzeichnis (1,224 entries). Occasionally an overload of minutiae threatens 
to retard the flow of exposition; the section on the pastoral, for example, is an 
avalanche of names and titles, and the index lists five different personalities 
named Moscherosch. 

Professor D. W. Schumann has pointed out to this reviewer that “Lutrin” 
(p. 501) should be replaced by “‘an Le Lutrin’’ (Boileau’s comic epic) or “dem 
Lutrin” to obviate the present impression that reference is made to a writer. 
A few names or terms mentioned in the text have been omitted from the 
indices: Weichselmiinde (p. 41); Ekloge (p. 165); Daniel Rindfleisch (p. 174); 
Gottlieb Stolle (p. 348). Heinrich Georg Neuf is indexed as Georg Heinrich 
Neuf. The following misprints occur: “Jedermandramen”’ (p. 102); ““Berede- 
samkeit” (p. 478); “auf zuheben” (p. 514); “Behn” for Behm (p. 533); 
“Wilheln” Nekatenus (p. 540). 

Since Klopstock, Lessing and Wieland are reserved for subsequent 
treatment, the section of the present book devoted to the Age of Enlighten- 
ment (76 pages) is thinner and more abstract, and therefore less stimulating 
and impressive, than the preceding sections (417 pages) with their inde- 
pendent judgments and their profuse material on literary currents, genres, 
personalities and works. Primarily, this book is a valuable enlargement of 
our knowledge and understanding of the seventeenth century; it does not 
displace Hankamer’s polished and crystalline work; the present volume takes 
its place beside Hankamer’s, which it corrects on some points, as an indis- 
pensable guide through the literary history of the seventeenth century. 

ALAN HOLsKE 


Brown University 


THE SAVAGES OF AMERICA: A STUDY OF THE INDIAN AND THE IDEA OF CIVI- 
LIZATION. By Roy H. Pearce. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1953. Pp. xv +252. $4. 


THIs Is the first work of importance on the place of the Indian in American 
thought since Albert Keiser’s The Indian in American Literature (1933). More 
sophisticated, it is an advance in the study of an aspect of our culture that for 
too long has been neglected. One reason, perhaps, has been the tremendous 
scope of the problem and the diversity and bulk of the materials themselves. 
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As a result of this, there has also been the need for many and flexible critical 
tools: historical, cultural, and ideological analysis, and where the materials 
are richest and deepest—in the treatment of the Indian in our literature- 
critical penetration and tact. To get the materials in any perspective is a 
commendable achievement; and in bringing together and examining these 
materials, Mr. Pearce has labored greatly. If only as a bibliographical essay, 
his book is important. By rigidly employing the method of the history of 
ideas, however, Mr. Pearce has limited the possibilities of interpretation. His 
work calls to mind that of his mentor, A. O. Lovejoy, in which the method 
was forged for the materials and in which the findings share the methodologi- 
cal brilliance; and I am reminded also of H. N. Smith’s Virgin Land, which 
involved comparable problems of scope, materials, and method, and in which 
the flexibility in his use of tools was as great an achievement in methodological 
pioneering as his interpretation was to our knowledge of the myths and 
symbols of the West. By contrast, the results of all the evidence that Mr. 
Pearce has put before us seem thin; indeed, considering the repetitiousness of 
the analysis, there is too much evidence. The facts do not pay their way by 
deepening the interpretation, and one never gets beyond or sees around Mr. 
Pearce’s valuable but simple thesis. He has sacrificed too much, I feel, in his 
desire for interpretative neatness. 

Mr. Pearce examines two polar terms, “savagism” and “civilization,” 
in the changing contexts of American history from the colonial settlement to 
1851, when, by almost ceasing to be, the Indian was no longer a problem. 
These terms also define each other, one’s view of savagism, for example, being 
determined by his view of civilization. Thus, by examining the changing con- 
tent of the idea of savagism, Mr. Pearce can describe the aims of our civiliza- 
tion, a civilization, it must be remembered, that began in a “howling wilder- 
ness” and remained in contact with the wilderness for nearly two centuries. 
According to colonial theory the Indian who inhabited that wilderness was 
still a human being, in a brutish state, of course, but capable of being civilized 
or converted. And colonial theory proposed saving the fallen Indian by bring- 
ing him into the Christian social order—by raising him up to civilization. 
Like the more secular views of the eighteenth century, however, which pro- 
posed changing the Indian from a hunting to an agrarian status, the theory 
failed in practice. Furthermore, the hostility of the Indians to pioneer land- 
grabbing, and their later alliance with the British against the American 
revolutionaries raised the practical needs of their destruction or removal. 
Removal became the policy of the first half of the nineteenth century; in 
our time, when the attempt to include the Indian in our civilization by 
civilizing him was given up, the Indian, freed at last from the notion of 
savagism, was permitted to remain an Indian—but on a reservation. 

The American attitude toward the Indian, however, had been ambiva- 
lent—in Mr. Pearce’s words, one of pity and censure. Americans pitied the 
Indian because, from the beginning, they admired his noble traits or saw in 
him an instinctive freedom that often seemed preferable to the restrictive 
life of civilization that they knew must prevail. They censured because as 
civilizers their theory demanded a downright savage. From the Scottish 
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school of historians (here Mr. Pearce is most valuable) they accepted the idea 
of social progress and the corollary that the virtues of the savage state, being 
earlier in time and the result of “‘climate,”’ were not the virtues of civilization. 
In this way, the Indian could be praised for what he was, at the same time 
that he was censured for what he was not; and his admirer could sanction his 
destruction. 

The ambivalence toward the Indian was expressed in two rival attitudes, 
that of primitivism and the “noble savage,” and that of savagism. Mr. Pearce 
treats the promitivistic attitude too summarily, perhaps because he believes 
it was a superimposed literary convention or because, in historical fact, it was 
incapable of preventing the Indian’s fate. He recognizes that primitivism 
was used to measure the civilized man, to make him live up to his nature; 
but he does not see that primitivism was a critique of much wider scope. If, 
when he came to the nineteenth century, he had substituted “nature” for 
savagism, he would have had an idea that would relate the Indian to some of 
the deeper issues of our culture. For in the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries the uniqueness of America was conceived of in terms of 
“nature” in opposition to European “‘civilization.”’ The primitive and pastoral 
strains in our literature are not derived, but native; and the dispossession of 
the Indian, and the wilderness with which he was identified, was often used 
to express the regret for the dispossession of our own agrarian simplicity at 
the expense of our rapid industrial and commercial progress. The Indian was 
also treated in our literature with increasing frequency during this period 
because he represented the past that America felt the need to claim as the 
basis of its unique national culture. For Thoreau, for example, the Indian 
could show us how to live in our original environment, in D. H. Lawrence’s 
phrase, teach us “the spirit of the place.” It was for this reason that he ex- 
tolled the French policy toward the Indian in Canada and regretted the 
barbarities of the New Englanders. (One wonders why Mr. Pearce did not 
use the French experience with the Indians as another perspective.) And 
Melville in Typee and Omoo, by describing the fate of the Polynesian at the 
hands of civilization, could reenact and sympathize with the fate of the 
Indian. Similarly, Thomas Cole and Bryant were haunted by the “course of 
empire”; and Cooper, citing Cole in The Crater, made it the central theme 
of his fiction. 

It is in his treatment of Cooper, I think, that Mr. Pearce’s method seems 
most inadequate. The Leather-Stocking Tales, he believes, are a defense of 
civilization, and Natty, too much a savage himself, cannot be permitted to 
survive. From the point of view of Mr. Pearce’s leading terms this may be 
the case; but it is a reading of Cooper that does not take account of the 
mythic meanings (or of the chronology of composition), indeed of Cooper’s 
and the reader’s identification with the dispossessed hunter. No one who has 
read The Pioneers feels that the grim necessity of settlements has Cooper’s 
wholehearted approval; and when Natty flees the territory (like Huck Finn 
after him) we all go with him. The problem here, of course, is central to the 
application of the history of ideas to literature. Where, one asks, are the ideas 
in literature? One must let the books have their say, let the deeper meanings 
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well up, and these, not so easily conceptualized, should become the data of 
the historian. And if one’s reading goes against the findings of his method, 
look to the method. For the results are only as good as the method. 
SHERMAN PAUL 
The University of Illinois 


COLERIDGE, Opium, AND Kubla Khan. By Elisabeth Schneider. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. Pp. xii+378. $5. 


STUDENTS of Coleridge have been familiar since 1945 with a striking article 
published by Miss Elisabeth Schneider in PMLA, which studied the influence 
upon “Kubla Khan” of Coleridge’s addiction to laudanum. Very much 
amplified and strengthened, the argument in that article reappears now as the 
basis of one of the most impressive books ever written upon Coleridge or any 
other of the romantic poets, a book which adds new knowledge of poetry 
through detailed and extensive research, and interprets and applies that 
knowledge with sensitive and just literary criticism. 

Miss Schneider has studied medical records of drug addicts as no one 
ever has before and presents overwhelming medical evidence to prove that 
the influence of opium (or laudanum) can produce no such effects as have 
always been supposed, since Coleridge and De Quincey, to account for the 
exotic oriental glamor of ““Kubla Khan” and the Confessions of an English 
Opium Eater. It is extremely doubtful whether opium can cause dreams in 
sleep or day-dreams, it seems, except for such nightmare suffering as in 
Coleridge’s ‘“‘Pains of Sleep,” when an addict suffers from an attempt to break 
his slavery to the drug. A day-dreamer like Coleridge or De Quincey may 
indeed find that his reveries are encouraged by the first euphoria of opium, 
but the dreaming tendency must already be present, for it is not created by 
the drug. Nor do the reveries show any special characterististics from the 
influence of the drug, for these supposed peculiar characteristics of opium 
dreams are actually consequences of neurotic and dreaming personalities or 
part of a flourishing oriental literary tradition of the romantic age. Opium 
cannot create poetry, or even seriously influence its nature. 

Miss Schneider does not stop with the limited subject of the place of drugs 
in poetry, for she takes up the wider implications of dreaming poetry as the 
product of the unconscious mind. Symbolists and surrealists and literary 
psychoanalysts will find in her book a formidable obstacle to their views of 
~ art, because Miss Schneider makes it almost impossible for any serious and 
well-informed student of literature to believe that “Kubla Khan” was a 
unique example of imaginative composition independent of conscious art and 
the will. Though Coleridge himself was responsible originally for this view of 
the poem, the evidence presented in this book comes very near to a complete 
destruction of his mystifications. 

The exotic oriental glamor of the poem, which has usually been regarded 
as an influence of opium, is in fact, Miss Schneider shows, part of the oriental, 
or pseudo-oriental, tradition in English poetry, which suggests relations of 
the poem with Landor’s Gebir and Southey’s Thalaba—such close relations 
indeed, as to arouse Miss Schneider’s conviction that “Kubla Khan” was 
influenced by both. The dates of Gebir and Thalaba would make this im- 
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possible, however, if one supposes that “Kubla Khan” was written in 1797, 
as Coleridge says, or 1798, as Coleridge scholars now believe. Miss Schneider 
studies the frequent parallelisms in the two long poems and in “Kubla 
Khan” at great length, studies also the vague evidence for Coleridge’s dating 
of the poem, and argues that he must actually have composed the poem 
later than he says, probably in October, 1799, or even in May or June of 
1800. 

The object of this investigation was originally to explain the strange 
parallelisms with Gebir and Thalaba, but Miss Schneider pursues the implica- 
tions of her researches so far that she ends by giving a more detailed account 
of the course of development of Coleridge’s poetry in his great years than 
has ever before appeared. And she goes on from the foundations which she 
has built up to a long critical study of “Kubla Khan” as a work of art which 
brings historical research to bear upon literary appreciation. Indeed she 
consistently shows her firm grasp on the relations of research to criticism in 
every part of the book, as she consistently sees the wide implications of 
studies which originally began with a comparatively small problem. Coleridge, 
for instance, is compared with other literary addicts to opium, especially De 
Quincey. Coleridge’s dreams and reveries lead to the theory of dreams and 
dramatic illusion in Erasmus Darwin, who must have been the origin of 
Coleridge’s theories on these subjects. Landor and Southey suggest com- 
parisons with Wieland and Milton. 

But no brief review can attempt to give more than a brief summary of a 
book of such wide scope. And a review can hardly dare to pass judgment on 
the complications of the various arguments. Though extremely heretical in her 
main positions on drug addition in poetry, and on the date of “Kubla Khan” 
and literary influences from Southey and Landor, Miss Schneider is most 
responsible and cautious in considering evidence. In my opinion she succeeds 
in making her point about the influence of drugs. In regard to dates and in- 
fluences she is most convincing as one reads, but I suspect that questions like 
these must remain open questions in the absence of decisive external evidence. 
The fate of some of the convincing parallels between Coleridge’s poetry and 
his supposed sources found by Lowes must make us all hesitate. 

Tuomas M. Raysor 
University of Nebraska 


Tue EstuHetic INTENT oF Treck’s Fantastic Comepy. By Raymond M. 
Immerwahr. (Washington University Studies in Language and Litera- 
ture, New Series, No. 22.) St. Louis, 1953. Pp. 150. $3.50. 


SINCE the days of Hettner and Haym Tieck’s Gestiefelter Kater has been pre- 
sented as evidence No. 1 for the demonstration and illumination of Friedrich 
Schlegel’s concept of Romantic Irony. In the course of his comprehensive and 
minutely accurate investigation into the true esthetic intent of Tieck’s fan- 
tastic comedy, Professor Immerwahr explodes this time-honored legend and 
places Tieck’s comedies, mainly Der gestiefelte Kater, Die verkehrte Welt and 
Prinz Zerbino, in the theoretical framework into which they belong. To do so, 
he successfully carries through a double argumentation. First, a negative one 
by which he establishes the incorrectness of the identification of the humorous 
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elements of Tieck’s comedies with the principles of Schlegel’s Romantic 
Irony. Not only does Der gestiefelte Kater antedate the formulation of the 
Schlegelian theory; not only did the Schlegels fail to connect at any time their 
theory with Tieck’s early dramatic production (in fact, they, especially 
Friedrich, felt none too enthusiastic about Der gestiefelte Kater); but also the 
characteristic devices which they established as constitutive of Romantic 
Irony are a far cry from the utterly arbitrary, whimsical and subjective 
“destruction of illusion” which Tieck practices almost to excess in his Gestie- 
felter Kater, and which, at least until the investigations of Marie Joachimi- 
Dege (1907), has always, though erroneously, been used to bolster the claim 
of Tieck as the practitioner of the theory of Romantic Irony. 

On the positive side, Professor Immerwahr demonstrates that Tieck’s 
early comedies do indeed link up with some of Friedrich Schlegel’s critical and 
esthetic formulations, yet not with his theories on irony in the Lyceum, but 
rather with his earlier discussions of Aristophanic comedy in his essay “‘Vom 
aesthetischen Werthe der griechischen Komdédie.’”’ The unbridled freedom, 
irrationality and fancifulness of Aristophanes which Schlegel analyzes and 
extols in his writing on the Old Attic comedy are the very guiding stars which 
Tieck followed in his own attempts at creating a spirit of intoxicated mirth 
and uninhibited topsy-turviness in his Gestiefelter Kater. 

Professor Immerwahr’s examination of the theoretical foundations upon 
which Tieck’s fantastic comedies rest is so thorough and comprehensive that 
his book becomes somewhat top-heavy (or should one rather say: bottom- 
heavy?). The section which deals with the plays proper (only one chapter out 
of six, to be sure by far the longest) is slightly anti-climactic and repetitious, 
since the stylistic devices which are prominent in the comedies are already 
implicitly evaluated and analyzed in the preceding theoretical chapters. This 
does not mean, however, that the chapter on ‘“‘Tieck as a Creator of Fantastic 
Comedy” is entirely lacking in valuable insights. Immerwahr’s attempt to 
measure Tieck’s objective achievements against Aristophanes’ may not seem 
too fruitful, since such a comparison would require a careful investigation of 
criteria and conditions beyond the pale of literary analysis and esthetic dis- 
cussion. Yet the author is very successful in demonstrating the gradual de- 
terioration of the comic spirit, the increasing decomposition of a unifying 
esthetic impression in Tieck’s productions from Der gestiefelte Kater (1797) to 
Leben und Taten des kleinen Thomas, genannt Daéumchen (1811). Here again 
it was a Schlegelian theorem that guided (or rather misled) Tieck onto the 
road to a new dramatic idiom: Schlegel’s theory of Romantic poetry as 
“progressive Universalpoesie” (116th Athendum fragment), which accounts 
for the complete heterogeneity, the stylistic hodge-podge and dull bookishness 
of Tieck’s later comedies. 

There can be no question that Immerwahr’s astute study establishes the 
true esthetic intent of Tieck’s fantastic comedies, and unmasks the fallacy of a 
hasty identification of Der gestiefelte Kater with Schlegel’s theory of Romantic 
Irony. Yet while he is correct and convincing on the “literal’’ level, he fails 
to point out how far Tieck with his “destruction of illusion” and Schlegel in 
his formulation of Romantic Irony start from the same basic premise: the 
poet as a “free” creator, at the same time inside and outside of his creation, 
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and thus constantly arranging a dynamic shift of perspective, by which, in 
Novalis’ words, the world becomes a dream, the dream becomes a world. I 
feel that without a probing into this deeper level the access to the basic 
esthetic intent of the Romanticists, no matter how diverse its manifestations, 
has been blocked. Be that as it may, Professor Immerwahr’s study is thor- 
oughly acceptable as a clarification of one specific fact in the relationship be- 
tween Tieck and the Schlegels, and as a corrective against an attempt at 
arriving too hastily and without the necessary qualifications at a “total” view 
of Romantic esthetics. 
OsKAR SEIDLIN 
Ohio State University 


SAPPHO. Tragedy in Five Acts by Franz Grillparzer. Translated from the 
German by Arthur Burkhard. Yarmouth Port, Massachusetts: The 
Register Press, 1953. Pp. 99. 


THE JEWess oF TOLEDO—EsTHER. Dramas by Franz Grillparzer. Translated 
from the German by Arthur Burkhard. Yarmouth Port, Massachusetts: 
The Register Press, 1953. Pp. 151. 


WITH THE appearance, in 1953, of Sappho, The Jewess of Toledo, and even the 
fragment Esther, translated by Arthur Burkhard, all of Franz Grillparzer’s 
major dramas are now available in the English language. The Ancestress was 
translated by Herman L. Spahr (Hapeville, Ga., c. 1938). Henry H. Stevens 
published Hero and Leander, Ottokar, and Thou Shalt not Lie in 1938, Libussa 
in 1941, and A Dream is Life in 1946. Arthur Burkhard had previously trans- 
lated Family Strife in Hapsburg (1940), A Faithful Servant of his Master, 
Medea (1941), The Guest-Friend, and The Argonauts (1942). All the Stevens 
and Burkhard translations were published by The Register Press, Yarmouth 
Port, Massachusetts. 

In view of the prevailing ignorance of Grillparzer’s works in the—largely 
monolingual—drama circles of the United States, teachers of the German 
drama in general and Grillparzer enthusiasts in particular have cause to re- 
joice. While they themselves would, obviously, prefer to read Grillparzer in 
the original, their hopes of gaining for Austria’s greatest dramatist a wider 
circle of friends, of seeing Grillparzer’s plays performed on the American stage 

and the college stage in particular—have been strengthened by the appear- 
ance of this impressive series of translations. Teachers of comparative litera- 
ture can now avail themselves of all of Grillparzer’s major dramas in their 
classes. The credit for this remarkable achievement is largely due to Arthur 
Burkhard, who has translated eight of Grillparzer’s plays (if we count the 
trilogy Das goldene VlieZ as three plays and the fragment Esther as one). 

The translator of dramas in verse is confronted by many problems, prob- 
lems of meter and rhythm, of ideas and images, of style and vocabulary, to 
name a few. How should he proceed to convey the spirit, the style, the poetry 
of the original as closely as possible? He has to decide either for a careful 
translation or for an adaptation. Which elements of the original will suffer by 
the one or the other procedure? After he has made his decision, will he be able 
to adhere to his chosen procedure? Will he not, at times, have to sacrifice his 
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own style, his predilection for certain words and phrases in order to achieve 
the meter of the original as purely as possible? It behooves the reviewer to 
remember the difficulties besetting the translator. 

All eight plays under discussion are in iambic pentameters (blank verse), 
except for the first ninety-four lines of The Jewess of Toledo, which are largely 
in trochaic tetrameters. Arthur Burkhard follows the originals fairly closely 
throughout. However, he avoids the pitfall of the overanxious translator 
whose main concern is the purity of the meter. Expletives for the sake of pure 
meter—so often resulting in prosaically flat lines—are at a minimum. Thus 
Burkhard’s lines flow smoothly, sometimes briskly, and often reach the 
poetic height of the original, as in this passage from Sappho: 

Why did I leave the heights 
Which laurel crowns, where Aganippe murmurs, 
Where choirs of Muses join the stars in song, 
Descending to this close sequestered vale 
Where poverty is rife, deceit and crime? 
My place was there on high, there by the clouds; 
Here is no spot for me except the grave. 
He whom the gods have chosen for their own 
May not consort with denizens of earth; 
The lot of human kind and of immortals 
Can not be mingled in a single cup. 


Franz Grillparzer wrote his dramas in the German of his day, whether 
they played in ancient Greece or the Middle Ages. Wisely, Arthur Burkhard 
has chosen the American English of our day for all his translations. A com- 
parison of one of his renditions, that of The Jewess of Toledo, with another 
English translation made approximately forty years ago proves quite revealing 
in several respects. It is only natural that many lines are identical inasmuch 
as both versions represent a line-for-line rendering. The earlier version shows 
an attempt to “archaize.” This ‘‘archaization,’’ however, is not carried out 
consistently. And how could it be? Would not the “archaizer” have to check 
almost every word to determine whether or not it was in use at the time of 
the plot? This and other difficulties, added to his other problems, would make 
his work even more complicated.—The reader of today will, indeed, prefer 
Burkhard’s lines. This can readily be shown by the juxtaposition of the same 
lines in the older (c. 1913) version on the one hand, and Burkhard’s (1953), 
on the other: “Is’t thou, then, Rachel?’—“Is that you, Rachel?”—‘“Thy 
light here leave and go!’’—“‘Leave your torch here and go!””—“So no plaints!” 
—“So mourn no more!’’—“Think’st thou? I tell thee naught but shadows we 


... “You think so? I tell you, we are but shadows... ”—“For if thou’rt 
good, why then, thou’st learned it so...”—“You may be good: your 
teachers taught you so. . . ’—‘“‘Forsooth the serpent coils among the brush 


” 


. ’—“A serpent may be coiled beneath the bush... 
Arthur Burkhard is to be congratulated on the accomplishment of a long 
series of arduous tasks, on his good workmanship and skill. He has rendered 
a remarkable service to the world of letters by helping to make all of Grill- 
parzer’s great dramas available in English. Would that other, equally de- 
voted, equally skillful translators could be found in the near future to make 
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accessible to the English speaking world all the plays of the great German 
dramatists, especially those of Kleist and Hebbel. 
F. E. COENEN 


University of North Carolina 


Dig INNERE Form DES DEUTSCHEN: EINE NEUE DEUTSCHE GRAMMATIK. Von 
Hans Glinz. (Bibliotheca Germanica, vol. 4) Bern: A. Francke AG. 
Verlag, 1952. Pp. 504. 


ir WAS largely Hans Glinz’s own teaching experiences in Swiss secondary 
schools that led him to dissatisfaction with traditional grammar and its 
analysis of the structure of German. His dissertation on Geschichte und Kritik 
der Lehre von den Satzgliedern in der deutschen Grammatik (Bern, 1947) was 
the first result, and the present book is the final outcome of his critical ap- 
proach to the problem. He wrote it between 1942 and 1948, and it was ac- 
cepted as a Habilitationsschrift by the University of Ziirich, where the author 
is now a Privatdozent. 

Glinz first, in a “‘Vorbereitender Teil” (pp. 17-67), states his indebtedness 
to de Saussure, explains and justifies his methods and procedures of analysis; 
then, in the “‘Hauptteil” (pp. 71-451), he investigates, step by step, in great 
detail and using an entirely new terminology, the structure of German sen- 
tences, their constituents, the emerging parts of speech and their character- 
istics. The conclusions (‘‘Ergebnisse’’) are summarized in a short chapter 
pp. 455-78); a bibliography and index of names (pp. 481-86), a comparative 
table of grammatical terms (pp. 487-91), a subject index (pp. 492-98), a table 
of contents (pp. 499-504) follow. 

Glinz acts as his own informant: Selbstbeobachtung is his method (p. 51). 
But most of the corpus that he presents for grammatical analysis consists 
of literary material from the 18th and 19th centuries: excerpts from Goethe’s 
Wilhelm Meisters theatralische Sendung, G. Keller’s Griiner Heinrich, from one 
of Goethe’s Briefe aus der Schweiz (1779), etc. He systematically tests the 
constituent parts of the sentence units in these texts by rearranging their 
order, by substituting and omitting elements: these operations he calls his 
“Verschiebeprobe”’ or “‘Umstellprobe”’ (rearrangement test) and his “‘Ersatz- 
probe” (substitution test). He judges the resulting constructions as acceptable 
or unacceptable from the point of view of an “educated” speaker of con- 
temporary German. These operations are quite skillfully performed and 
resemble at times those of American structural linguists. But Glinz is ob- 
viously completely ignorant of their work; he, unfortunately, does not even 
know Bloomfield’s Language. 

We may ask what the results of Glinz’s analysis are, and to what extent 
they differ from, e.g., the codification of German grammar as contained in 
Duden’s Grammatik der deutschen Sprache (1935). Generally speaking, his 
definitions and characterizations of German word classes, their subclasses 
and syntactical functions are superior to anything that has been previously 
published about the structure of German in Europe. Among verbs, e.g., he 
distinguishes three voices (““Geschehensarten’’) instead of two: active (“‘ein- 
fach’”’”), a passive with werden (‘“‘bewirkt’’), a passive with sein (“‘gegeben’’) ; 
thus he recognizes in his system the contrast between der Kuchen wird gegessen 
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(“bewirkt’’) and der Kuchen ist gegessen (“‘gegeben”). He differentiates be- 
tween three moods (“‘Sagweisen’’): indicative (“‘fest”’), subjunctive of present 
and perfect (“anzunehmen”’), the subjunctive of preterite and past perfect 
(“nur zu denken’”’): e.g. (er) i£t (fest), esse (anzunehmen), d@e (nur zu denken),. 
Glinz’s threefold mood distinction reminds of L. Bloomfield’s analysis in his 
First German Book (1928) of esse as ‘‘quotative” and GZ@e as “‘unreal.’’ Glinz 
eloquently defends his practice of creating an entirely new terminology to 
avoid undesirable confusion with the traditional grammatical terms and con- 
cepts (pp. 63 ff.); he is very careful in his selection, since he considers labelling 
and naming important descriptive tasks. The reader will, on the whole, 
have no difficulty in following Glinz’s analysis in spite of the new terms. 

Glinz writes well but not very economically; he apparently felt no pres- 
sure in Switzerland to shorten his 450-page presentation so as to cut down 
publication costs. His teaching of French may account for the occasional 
mixing of some French terms into the German text: e.g., par excellence, a tout 
prix, complément direct. Worse is his adoption of de Saussure’s terms parole 
(“speech”) and langue (‘language’), for which he rejects Sprechen (or 
Sprechakt) and Sprache as suitable translations. He even creates such odd 
hybrids as parolemdLig (p. 42), languehaft (p. 90), parolehaft (p. 112), Parole- 
Wert (p. 42), Parole-Erleben (p. 57). 

It is not only this linguistically undigested adoption of de Saussure’s 
terms that must be regretted, but also Glinz’s rather uncritical acceptance of 
the theoretical importance of this dichotomy, since it seems to have kept him 
from a more detailed and accurate recognition of historical, geographical, 
social, and stylistic levels of usage and speech variations as represented by his 
material. Glinz apparently assumes that the morphology and syntax of the 
German of his literary corpus and of the Standard German material as sup- 
plied by him as informant are completely identical as “lebendige deutsche 
Sprache” (p. 37). He fails to define such terms as “Umgangssprache,” 
“gehobene Sprache,” “allgemeiner deutscher Sprachgebrauch” (opposed to 
“norddeutsch,” p. 107). His table of verbal forms (p. 400) includes such 
colloquial forms as hat gegessen gehabt, wird gegessen gehabt haben; hatte gegessen 
gehabt, habe gegessen gehabt, etc., although he calls them ‘‘eher mundartliche 
Formen mit doppelter Zusammensetzung” (p. 367) in the text of the book. 
Such forms as ist gegessen gewesen, sei gegessen gewesen are bracketed with the 
note ‘“‘nur Umgangssprache”’ in his table, wiére gegessen gewesen is labelled 
“eher Umgangssprache.’”’ His verb paradigms and examples include such 
second person singular (‘‘angesprochen Einzahl”) forms as warest (instead 
of warst), kamest, second person plural (‘“‘angesprochen Mehrzahl”) forms as 
waret, kamet. Contrasting with these archaic forms that sound as if they were 
taken out of a German grammar by Karl Ferdinand Becker (1775-1849), are 
colloquial forms as: gehn Sie (for gehen Sie); von was, tiber was (for wovon, 
woriiber); wenn er kommen wiirde (for wenn er kiéme, p. 341), which are not 
described as informal or colloquial. The impression seems inescapable that 
this lack of descriptive precision partly reflects Glinz’s limited opportunities 
in Switzerland to observe informal use of Standard German. 

His analysis of literary texts with participial constructions must have 
misled Glinz into treating the verbal adjective schlagend on the same level 
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as the infinitive schlagen and the perfect participle geschlagen, although in 
idiomatic modern Standard German the “present participle” is not part of 
the verbal system; German has no “progressive forms” like English. Glinz 
lists also subjunctive present (anzunehmen) forms that are identical with the 
indicative (fest), e.g. (wir, sie) haben, essen, finden, etc., although he admits 
(p. 107) that they do not occur. E. Prokosch seems to have been the only one 
who refrained from listing these non-existing forms in his German grammars. 
A serious descriptive blunder is Glinz’s recognition of three adjectival de- 
clensions (“allein,” “bestimmt,” “umgrenzt”). After forms of ein words 
(“GréBenumrisse”’) adjectives have strong (“allein’’) endings, if the ein word 
has the inflectional ending zero, otherwise the adjectives have weak (‘‘be- 
stimmt”’) endings. There is no third inflectional type of adjective declension. 

Glinz is determined to be synchronic and descriptive only (“system- 
betrachtend’’), and not to resort to historical explanations as offered by the 
“entwicklungsbetrachtende Sprachwissenschaft.” It is surprising that he did 
not hesitate to use largely eighteenth- and nineteenth-century material for an 
analysis of contemporary German, since simply ignoring obsolete features 
hardly seems a descriptively safe procedure. Glinz carefully, almost too care- 
fully, refrains from making any statements about previous structural levels; 
there are no Early New High German, hardly any Middle High German or 
Old High German forms in his entire book. His glottogenetic statements and 
speculations (pp. 406 ff.), e.g., that nouns are “‘older” than verbs (as proven 
by the syntax of the magic formula in one Merseburger Zauberspruch!), im- 
peratives more primitive than finite verb forms (p. 424), etc., appear rather 
out of place. His claim that the user of the language, particularly the poet, can 
extend the usual contemporary meaning of a linguistic form or construction 
by reverting to an earlier historical meaning (‘‘Riickgriffsméglichkeit’’) is not 
well documented. 

Since the fundamental importance of phonology in descriptive studies 
has been universally emphasized and almost overemphasized, it is rather 
amusing, for a change, to find that Glinz registers the point of view that 
phonology (‘‘Lautlehre”) is not even an essential part of grammar, which, 
according to him, has the task “‘das Spiel der sinntragenden Einheiten zu 
beschreiben und zu deuten” (pp. 83 f.). His statement seems quite paradox, 
however, when we realize that Glinz constantly points out the syntactical 
significance of intonation, junctures, pitch contours. His unfamiliarity with 
American descriptive studies explains why he does not treat these features as 
suprasegmental phonemes, but it cannot quite excuse the lack of phonetic 
precision in his descriptions. He writes of Stimmfihrung, Einbettung im 
Stimmstrom, Gesamtbogen, Teilbogen, but he does not know H. Klinghardt’s 
descriptions of German intonation, does not mention degrees of stress, levels 
of pitch, types of transition. He does not even state whether. the voice goes up 
or down or remains level, and regrets only his inability to produce mechanical 
records of the intonation. 

We have found it necessary to discuss also the shortcomings of this 
book. We must state, however, that it constitutes an important and most 
welcome contribution to the descriptive analysis of Modern German. The 
author himself has pointed out how similar analyses of literary texts, of earlier 
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periods of German, and an application of the results to teaching practices 
would be desirable. We can only hope that also he will be one of those who 
will devote themselves to some of these tasks in the future. 
HERBERT PENZL 
University of Michigan 


S1crip Unpset: A Stupy IN CHRISTIAN REALISM. By A. H. Winsnes, trans. 
by P. G. Foote. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1953, Pp. 258. 


ONE CAN scarcely quarrel with Professor Winsnes’ quite deliberate decision 
in his recent book on Sigrid Undset to focus his attention on the Norwegian 
novelist’s world of ideas, except to express one’s disappointment over the way 
in which such an approach sharply restricts his treatment of Sigrid Undset’s 
work as literature, and to point out that the almost complete exclusion of 
private biographical detail from the present study would seem to presuppose 
that sach detail is of only passing importance to one who, like Winsnes, is con- 
cerned primarily with the more abstract matters of Sigrid Undset’s world of 
idea and thought. What bothers one in this connection is, on the one hand, 
that the present work might tend to give the uninitiated the impression that 
Sigrid Undset is greater as a Christian apologist than she is as a novelist, and 
secondly, that biographical fact has in the last analysis little to do with the 
formulation of her Christian thought. It would seem apparent that Sigrid 
Undset will live for future generations as the novelist rather than the Christian 
apologist, despite the undeniable brilliance of her religious polemics. And it 
seems equally apparent that future students of Sigrid Undset’s Christian 
ethics will find it necessary to examine in considerably more detail than has 
Winsnes the relation between these ethics and her immediate experience of 
life, particularly perhaps as they relate themselves to her early marital expe- . 
rience, short-lived as this experience was. Winsnes has evaded this problem 
entirely, possibly because Sigrid Undset was still alive when he completed his 
manuscript. 

If Winsnes is niggardly to the extreme in providing biographical data, he 
is by contrast in some ways extraordinarily rich in his attempts to reconstruct 
the intellectual and broader cultural backgrounds of Sigrid Undset’s world, 
both in their immediately Norwegian and their larger European contexts. 
Of these two backgrounds, however, he is on the whole much more successful 
in fitting Sigrid Undset into her Norwegian intellectual environment, partic- 
ularly in that highly illuminating section of his study (pp. 94-101) in which 
he traces in broad historical outline the shifting attitudes of Norwegian 
scholarship of the last hundred years toward the Norwegian Middle Ages and 
Sigrid Undset’s relation to these attitudes. Though Winsnes’ somewhat 
cursory treatment of nineteenth-century Norwegian medievalists is rather 
superficial, and in some respects even misleading, he is more satisfactory in 
his illuminating analysis of Sigrid Undset’s relations to conflicting viewpoints 
among Norwegian medievalists of our century. He demonstrates here that 
Sigrid Undset’s view of the Middle Ages in Norway is chiefly influenced by 
Harry Fett and Fredrik Paasche, who argue, on the basis of the evidence of 
medieval art and literature in Norway, that the Church had provided both a 
profound and a salutary influence on Norway in the Middle Ages, a view in 
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rather sharp reaction against an otherwise widely held view among Nor- 
wegian historians and critics (the instances of Edvard Bull’s Folk og kirke i 
middelalderen and Hans C. Kinck’s short story “Mot Ballade” are cited in 
this connection) which maintained that Christianity had operated in the Nor- 
way of the Middle Ages chiefly to deter a natural, and therefore desirable, 
cultural development proceeding directly out of Norwegian pagan sources. 

Winsnes is on the whole much less satisfactory in his rather frequent 
efforts to point up the impact on Sigrid Undset’s thinking of a larger European 
cultural and religious world. In matters of contemporary religious thought 
we are referred quite frequently to G. K. Chesterton in England and to 
Charles Péguy, Paul Claudel, and Jacques Maritain in France; but only in 
the case of Maritain (see esp. pp. 156-57) is there any very clear indication of 
the precise effect of contemporary Continental religious thought on Sigrid 
Undset. It is, as Winsnes points out, Maritain’s view of Catholicism as an 
active, socially-minded, essentially practical religious culture which partic- 
ularly impresses Sigrid Undset. If Winsnes is somewhat spare (though prob- 
ably essentially sound) in his treatment of Sigrid Undset’s relation to con- 
temporary European religious thought, he is on the whole rather less satis- 
factory in his occasional excursions into what may be called the more secular 
contexts of contemporary European literature. The general observation early 
in his study that Sigrid Undset’s relation ‘‘to the whole contemporary world 
of ideas... is less purely literary and closer to the common stuff of hu- 
manity,” especially as these ideas derive from Christian religious sources 
pp. 5-6), is certainly well taken. But one wonders therefore just why Winsnes 
is SO persistent in introducing into his text such a diverse miscellany of literary 
figures and literary points of view as he does (pp. 1-2, 5-9, 36-37, 48, 142, 
194-95, 204-05, 236 ff., 248). Some of these passages, it is true, such as the gen- 
eral introductory sketch on contemporary European literature, serve a legiti- 
mate critical purpose, even though one might quibble about certain matters of 
letail in this instance. Other of Winsnes’ excursions into comparative literary 
interpretation are, however, so general in nature that they are at best merely 
suggestive and at worst distinctly misleading. Among the more glaring ex- 
amples of this kind of difficulty are the attempts to draw a general parallel 
between Sigrid Undset’s literary method and that of Zola (p. 204 et passim) 
and the efforts to suggest broad points of contact between Sigrid Undset and 
such a diversely inspired congeries of contemporary authors as Paul Claudel, 
Olav Dunn, T. S. Eliot, Johan Falkberget, André Gide, Franz Kafka, Pir Lag- 
erkvist, Thomas Mann, and Arnulf Overland (pp. 48, 194-95, 248 et passim). 

Limited as Winsnes’ book may be in some of the ways I have here sug- 
gested, particularly in its not very convincing treatment of Sigrid Undset’s 
relation to the larger world of ideas and of the literature of her day, the study is 
n the main certainly impressive in the over-all thoroughness and skill with 
which it pursues its central aim, a minute examination of Sigrid Undset’s 
Christian thought as it is directly reflected in her work; first, as it develops 
hesitatingly and with no necessarily Christian implications in the early 
novels, then, as it achieves its great literary triumphs in the magnificent his- 
torical novels Kristin Lavransdatter and Olav Audunssén in the 1920’s, and, 
finally, as it sharpens into the brilliantly aggressive and somewhat one-sided 
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Catholic polemic in the essays and novels of modern life appearing during the 
last two decades of Sigrid Undset’s career. This close pursuit of Sigrid Und- 
set’s text is at almost every point admirably done—and, one should add, 
very sympathetically. In fact, if any general objection may be made to Winsnes’ 
handling of this material, it would be that his undisguised enthusiasm toward 
Sigrid Undset’s Christian point of view leads him at times to be insufficiently 
aware of the necessity of maintaining a proper critical objectivity. This is 
reflected in a number of ways, most obviously in Winsnes’ relative blindness 
toward the polemic exaggeration of which Sigrid Undset is not infrequently 
guilty (see pp. 102, 200 et al.) in her work from the 1930’s and the 1940’s, 
and less obviously—but perhaps even more unfortunately—in Winsnes’ tend- 
ency to use (for purposes of his own—only half-conscious—polemic) such 
loaded phrases as ‘‘the so-called scientific outlook” (p. 80), ‘‘the neo-pagans 
of modern times” (p. 96), “the modern heathen” (p. 110), “‘the nineteenth 
century’s radiant faith in evolution” (p. 168), etc. Such details should suggest 
that the reader of this book be somewhat wary, that he keep in mind con- 
stantly that in it a distinguished scholarship is at times joined to a subtle 
and not always apparent polemic, that Winsnes, like Sigrid Undset herself, 
has a moral and religious axe to grind. Somewhere in this book Winsnes 
quotes Sigrid Undset as saying with regard to her polemical essays: “I 
usually write articles when I am angry.” It would perhaps be a bit unfair 
to accuse Winsnes of harboring the same rather human motivation in the 
writing of the present book, and yet the impression persists that the relatively 
gentle humanist-religious spirit of Winsnes, reflected often so charmingly 
in the pages of his book on Sigrid Undset, is not entirely free from a similar— 
scarcely scholarly—motivation. It may well be that Professor Winsnes is 
quite aware of the extent to which his book departs from the ideal of objective 
scholarship, and would prefer that the reader consider it as a contribution to 
the current Norwegian kulturdebatt rather than as a work of scholarship in 
the strict sense of this term. 
ALRIK GUSTAFSON 
University of Minnesota 


THoMAs MANN. EINE EINFUHRUNG IN SEIN WERK. Von Hans Eichner. Bern: 
Francke Verlag, 1953. Pp. 124. Cloth, S.Fr. 4.80. 


THIS 58th volume of Die Sammlung Dalp provides an excellent introduction 
to the work of the outstanding master of German prose during the first half 
of our century. Professor Eichner has divided his guide to Thomas Mann’s 
works into three chapters, entitled “Zwiespalt,” “Der Weg zur Synthese,” 
and “Reife und Alter.” The chapters contain brief accounts of the principal 
works together with discussions of particular topics, such as the technique of 
the leitmotif, for example, or the concept of parody. Information and inter- 
pretation are skillfully blended and, at the same time, supported by well- 
chosen quotations from Thomas Mann’s works. 

Many readers who are already familiar with Dr. Mann’s eugre will prob- 
ably take issue with the author in regard to particular statements and general 
evaluations. Professor Eichner frequently draws parallels, either historical or 
literary, in his effort to place Thomas Mann in the tradition of German 
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humanism and idealism. However, these parallels do not always, in my 
opinion, stand close scrutiny. We read for instance on p. 21: “Wie Goethes 
Faust ekelt es Tonio langst vor allem Wissen.” But surely, Faust’s despair 
was the result of his knowledge ‘“‘daf wir nichts wissen kénnen,” whereas 
Tonio Kréger’s ‘“Erkenntnisekel” resulted from a surfeit of knowledge; Tonio 
has seen through all things and has found behind them nothing but mockery 
and misery. Similarly, I feel the parallel between Tonio’s love for Inge and 
Faust’s love for the simple Gretchen (p. 23) to be a bit strained, to say the 
least. Moreover, Faust calls himself an ‘‘Unmensch”’ because he has destroyed 
another human being. Tonio, with very different reasoning, ascribes to the 
artist something “Unmenschliches” because the artist, as he conceives him, 
cannot share in the life of common humanity. 

In a sense it is certainly true that Thomas Mann’s thoughts are, as Pro- 
fessor Eichner puts it, “the last offshoots of a tradition which . . . goes back 
to [German] classicism.” But I should be inclined to regard only the problem 
as traditional. The answers, to my mind, are forever shifting according to the 
changes in the intellectual climate of the time. While one may readily admit 
that both Schiller and Mann—and for that matter Goethe, too—demand that 
the artist be “‘objective” in his creative activity, there still seems to be an 
essential difference, in fact almost an opposition between Tonio’s “Aufs- 
Eis-legen der Empfindung” and Schiller’s ‘Feuer einer reinen, uneigenniitzi- 
gen Begeisterung.” Fundamentally, this is the conflict between the “cold” 
devil in Dr. Faustus, who has to put some hellish fire under the boilers, and 
the enthusiastic heavenly creator of an earlier historical period. 

In one particular instance, Professor Eichner’s understandable desire 
to hasten Thomas Mann’s development from a basic antithesis to an ultimate 
synthesis has obviously led him astray. He interprets Schwere Stunde as a 
decisive turning point and as evidence that Thomas Mann was inclining 
toward Goethe as an authoritative model. However, I fail to see anywhere 
in the text of that story that Goethe, the “‘naive Dichter,” was taking an 
equivalent position at the side of Schiller, the “‘sentimentalische Dichter.”’ 
On the contrary, I should say, the story ends with a justification of Schiller’s 
mode of artistic creation, in spite of Goethe and, in fact, in defiance of “Him, 
the divinely unconscious one at Weimar.’’ For Thomas Mann makes Schiller 
think to himself and of himself: ‘‘Dennoch, und jenem zum Trotz: Wer war 
ein Kiinstler, ein Dichter gleich ihm, ihm selbst?” 

In 1905 Thomas Mann was still deeply convinced of the value and virtue 
of the pains and sorrows of artistic creation. In Schiller’s existence he had 
obviously found a telling parallel to his own mode of writing. Goethe appar- 
ently never became a model, although Thomas Mann did eventually succeed 
in identifying himself with Goethe; that is, after he had sufficiently altered 
the traditional image by emphasizing the “dark,’’ daemonic, and parodistic 
aspects of Goethe’s character. Professor Eichner is, of course, only too well 
aware of this principle of selection by which all those particular traits are 
emphasized in Goethe for which parallels can be found in Thomas Mann’s 
own life (p. 90). 

This goes to show, if proof is still necessary, that the book under review 
is not at all an uncritical apotheosis of the hero. For example, Professor 
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Eichner characterizes Thomas Mann’s political utterances as being of merely 
historical interest (p. 73). Personally, I should agree with this estimate, but 
at the same time I wonder whether the Betrachtungen eines Umpolitischen 
should be regarded as a purely political piece of writing. Thomas Mann has 
called them at one time “‘not a book nor a work of art, but almost something 
else: almost a poetic work.’’ According to the Brief an Hermann Grafen 
Keyserling of 1920, the Betrachtungen treat a religious, not a political problem 
in that they raise the question of the relative merits of virtue and sin, i.e. of 
doubt and of knowledge. Their problem is that of the reconciliation of the 
soul and the spirit. In Mann’s essay Kultur und Sozialismus, which appeared 
sometime before 1930, the Betrachtungen were viewed as the work of a long, 
deep, and painful dedication to a problem which at the time of their composi- 
tion was the most personal, the most vital and the most burning, namely 
the problem of ““‘Deutschtum.” In 1939 then, in the essay Kultur und Politik, 
the problem of the Betrachtungen is called ‘‘the question of Man, the problem 
of Humanitiat.” And as late as 1950, Thomas Mann refers to the book as being 
“an experimental and educational novel much more than a political mani- 
festo.” 

Are the religious problem and the problems of “Deutschtum” and ‘“‘Hu- 
manitat” not ultimately one in Thomas Mann’s lifelong endeavors? It is here 
perhaps that I really differ with Professor Eichner’s valuable introduction: 
to me the creative artist and the analytical critic are inseparable in Thomas 
Mann. Everything he has written is in fact part of a “geistige Autobio- 
graphie.’’ His essays—political, philosophical, or literary—are perhaps not 
invariably ““Kunstwerke,’’ but always the ‘“‘Werk eines Kiinstlers, dem es 
um Erkenntnis und um nichts anderes zu tun war.’’ In this respect, instead 
of a development from ‘“‘Zwiespalt” to “Synthese,” I see an ever growing 
refinement of the discussion about man and his state, a discussion carried on, 
to be sure, on different levels, the naturalistic, the realistic, and the mythical— 
but always it seems to be the same dispute. Thomas Mann would perhaps 
still agree with one of his own answers to the “infinite problem,” namely: 
“Nur das Leben vermag diese Lésung und Aufhebung herbeizufiihren; Sache 
des Gedankens konnte es nur sein, das Problem antithetisch zu begreifen 
und in allen seinen Beziehungen mit Kraft zu durchdringen.” 

In this connection, I would question the statement on p. 61 f. that with 
The Magic Mountain the worlds of Nietzsche and Schopenhauer were conclu- 
sively vanquished. Nor can I find that Thomas Mann’s lifework shows us a 
goal for which we can strive (p. 111). A goal is something definite. But the 
modern psychological novelist (the “‘sentimentalische Dichter’) has to do 
not with one goal, but rather with the relationship and tension between two 
realms, the world of reality and that of the idea. Thomas Mann’s development 
toward a Goethean synthesis seems to be the pious wish of many critics. 
Actually, I believe that Thomas Mann has remained faithful to himself: 
in his heart he has kept faith with death and the devil, but his thoughts and 
actions (“‘Denken und Regieren’’) are to be determined by friendliness toward 
life. What may appear on a verbal level like a synthesis of Art and Life, of 
Spirit and Soul, actually still exists as a contrast betweeen Heart and In- 
tellect. Is this anything but Schiller’s conflict between the receptive and active 
faculties (‘““empfangendes und selbsttatiges Vermégen’”’)? 
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But these are questions of interpretation and evaluation. To Professor 
Eichner’s stimulating book must go the credit for raising them in the minds 
of his readers. 

The printing and proof-reading of the book are excellent. On p. 33 I 
noticed the omission of a “so” in the quotation from Schwere Stunde. The 
quotation from Tasso on p. 26 should read “Und wenn der Mensch... ” 
instead of “Denn wo der Mensch...”; “was ich leide” instead of the 
original “wie ich leide,” however, might be considered sanctioned by Goethe’s 
own quotation from Tasso in the motto to the Marienbader Elegie. 

A bibliography of Thomas Mann’s Schriften including Alies und Neues 
(but not Die Betrogene), a selective bibliography of writings on Mann, and 
an index of names and topics conclude the book. 

H. STEFAN SCHULTZ 
The University of Chicago 


CORRESPONDENCE 
5 July 1954 
The Editors, 
Journal of English and Germanic Philology 


Sirs, 


In his letter published in JEGP LIII (April 1954), 271-2, in which he 
draws the attention of a contributor to the fact that John Heywood’s Johan 
Johan is largely a translation from the French Farce du Pasté, Mr. William 
Elton makes a reference to an article of mine in the following terms: 


In MLR, July 1950 (XLV, 289-95), T. W. Craik offers an extended discussion of the 

Pasté farce as “The True Source of John Heywood’s Johan Johan.” Although evidently 

aware of the prior announcement [a letter of Mr. Elton’s notifying this source, TLS, 24 

February 1950], Mr. Craik makes no reference to it in his article; but cf. YW ES, 1950, 
104. 


I can see no purpose in this statement unless it be to suggest that I have 
refused Mr. Elton acknowledgment where acknowledgment was due. Since 
this suggestion is misleading, I shall be grateful for an opportunity to state 
the facts. 

Before the appearance of Mr. Elton’s letter I had completed my article 
exactly as it stands. I had also, like Mr. Elton, written to TLS, and received 
the following letter of acknowledgment: 

21st February 1950. 
Dear Sir, 

The Editor asks me to thank you for your letter of 20th February, and to say that 
he has already received from America a letter on John Heywood’s Johan Johan, making 
the points in your own. 

This American letter, which has been in type some little time, is being published in 
the next issue of the Times Literary Supplement. 

Yours faithfully, 
Arthur Crook, 
Editor’s Assistant. 


On the day after Mr. Elton’s letter appeared I sent my article to the Edi- 
tor of MLR, with a full statement of the position. It was his opinion that one 
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could not reserve a topic by means of an announcement in a newspaper; and 
that, having completed a piece of independent work, I was entitled to have it 
published. 

I certainly regret that I did not append a footnote about Mr. Elton’s 
letter, in view of the sequel; but it never occurred to me that anyone could 
suppose me guilty of the duplicity which he so clearly lays to my charge. (His 
implication that such duplicity is exposed in YW ES 1950 is wholly unjustified 
by the entry there, to which I in my turn refer readers.) The question of ack- 
nowledging a debt to Mr. Elton did not arise, there being no debt to acknowl- 
edge. But my article contained deductions which may prove useful to readers 
while we continue to await his promised discussion of the two farces. 

If Mr. Elton had chosen to ask me privately for these explanations at any 
time since the publication of my article, I should have been happy to supply 
them. 

Yours faithfully, 
T. W. Craik 


University College of Leicester 
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